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CONTEMPORARY  ITALIAN 
LITERATURE 


By  G.  A. 

This  is  a  tentative  guide  to  seledtive  reading 
in  Italian  literature  and  culture  from  about 
1880  to  our  day.  It  does  not  pretend  to  perfect 
tion,  and  is  intentionally  incomplete,  aiming  at 
an  anthological  choice  of  authors  and  works 
which  were  and  are  mo^  representative  of 
national  ta^e  and  thought.  Excellent  books, 
and  even  remarkable  authors,  may  be  over¬ 
looked  if  they  do  not  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
short  description  along  the  line  of  the  main 
developments.  The  author  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  Miss  Angelina  La  Piana  of 
Wellesley  College  for  some  research  in  the 
Cambridge  libraries. 

CARDUCCI,  GIOSU^,  1835-1907.  Poesie. 

DE  SANCTIS,  FRANCESCO,  1817'1883. 
Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana. — Carducd, 
the  greater  poet  after  Foscolo,  Manzoni,  and 
Leopardi,  flourished  from  about  1860  to  the  end 
of  the  century,  giving  the  be^  of  his  work  in 
the  years  around  1880.  He  expressed,  in  a 
vigorous,  sculptural  form,  pride  for  the  pait  of 
Italy — Roman  republic,  medieval  Communes, 
Risorgimento;  belief  in  a  future  of  freedom  and 
ju^ice;  in  individual  ethics,  a  moderate,  sound 
neo-paganism.  De  Sandtis,  in  ledtures  and  es¬ 
says,  interprets  the  course  of  Italian  literature 
and  culture  as  the  druggie  between  the  ideals 
of  the  modem  man,  already  announced  in 
Dante,  and  the  ob^acles  opposed  to  their 
fulfillment  by  moral  and  intelledtual  decadence. 
His  conclusive  work,  the  Storia,  an  unparal- 
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leled  ma^rpiece  in  literary  criticism  and  spirit' 
ual  hi^riography,  appeared  immediately  after 
the  completion  of  Italian  unity  through  the 
annexation  of  Rome.  Both  these  authors,  dif¬ 
ferent  though  they  are,  contain  the  summary  of 
the  pa^  and  the  elements  for  the  next  genera¬ 
tions. 

VERGA,  GIOVANNI,  1840-1922.— The 
ma^er  of  narrative  prose  after  Manzoni,  and 
the  maAer  of  Italian  realism  or  “verismo,”  re¬ 
markably  different  from  the  French  patterns, 
mainly  because  much  more  idealized  in  the 
pathos  of  folklore  imagery.  D.  H.  Lawrence 
admired  him  and  translated  some  of  his  work. 
I  Malavoglia,  1881,  is  the  pessimistic  epos  of  a 
Sicilian  family  of  fishermen;  the  short  Tories, 
e.  g.,  ?{ovelle  RuSticane,  give  tragic  or  tragically 
sardonic  glimpses  into  the  supposed  Arcadia 
of  rustic  life;  one  of  them,  Cavalleria  Rufticana, 
is  ftmous  everywhere,  at  lea^  in  the  dramatic 
adaptation  and  in  the  musical  score  of  Masca¬ 
gni.  La  Lupa  and  Caccia  al  Lupo,  other  short 
plays  in  the  ^yle  of  Cavalleria  Ruiticana,  are 
less  ftmous  but  no  less  admirable. 

CAPUANA,  LUIGI,  1839-1915.— Also  a 
Sicilian.  Read  Giacinta,  1879.  Near  him  can  be 
named  Federico  De  Roberto,  1866-1927.  I 
Vicere,  1894. 

SERAO,  MATILDE,  1856-1927.— Neapol¬ 
itan.  Read  II  Paese  di  Cuccagna,  1891. 

DELEDDA,  GRA2IA,  1875-1936.— Sar¬ 
dinian.  Nobel  Prize  in  Literature,  1926.  The 
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quality  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  her  work. 
Some  readers  prefer  Elias  Portolu,  1903. 

FUCINI,  RENATO,  1843'1922.— Tuscan. 
In  his  short  ^ries  collecfted  under  the  title  Le 
Veglie  di  J^eri,  1884,  folklore  and  ru^ic  life  are, 
much  more  than  ^imuli  to  earned  and  “scien- 
tific”  inquiry,  opportunities  for  pidturesque 
beauty  of  language,  hearty  humor,  naive  senti' 
mentality. 

MARTINI,  FERDINANDO,  184M928. 
— ^Tuscan.  A  diari^  and  joumaliA,  and  a  ma^r 
of  common  sense,  almo^  raised  to  wisdom,  in  a 
shiningly  dry  Florentine  prose.  Confessioni  e 
Ricordi,  published  in  his  old  age,  and  shortly 
after  his  death,  1^  volume  1922,  2d  1929. 

COLLODI,  LORENZO,  1826'1890.— Pi' 
nocchio,  1880.  The  wooden  marionette,  good' 
hearted  and  witty,  is  well  known  all  over  the 
world. 

DE  AMICIS,  EDMONDO,  1842'1908.— 
Cuore,  1886.  This  small  Bible  for  sentimental' 
ism,  full  of  tender  tears  and  tender  bravery, 
was  well  known  all  over  the  world.  Also,  La 
Vita  Militare,  1869,  and  some  travel  books, 
e.g.,  Coitantinopoli,  1878. 

RAPISARDI,  MARIO,  1844'1912.— The 
unsuccessful  rival  of  Carducci;  but  the  vidtim 
of  an  unfortunate  literary  quarrel,  not  an  un' 
forgivably  bad  poet.  His  ideas  about  poetry  and 
life  were  not  vei^^  different  from  Carducci’s; 
and  that  made  the  fight  even  more  unfortunate. 
Read  some  of  his  short  poems,  Poesie  Religiose, 
1887,  and,  if  you  are  a  patient  reader,  his  broad 
philosophic  epos,  Giobbe,  1884.  Your  patience 
may  find  reward,  at  times. 

PASCARELLA,  CESARE,  1858'  .  With 

several  others  of  his  time  and  of  the  fob 
lowing  generations  he  cherished  and  beautified 
the  relics  of  regional  feeling  and  language, 
slowly  fading  in  the  atmosphere  of  national 
unity.  He  wrote  in  his  Roman  dialedt.  The 
sonnets  of  Villa  Glori,  1886,  a  Garibaldian  epb 
sode,  are  his  mo^  renowned  achievement  in  the 
heroic  kind;  La  Scoperta  delV America,  1894, 
sonnets  also,  in  the  grotesque. 

SCARFOGLIO,  EDOARDO,  1860'1917. 
— II  libro  di  Don  Chisciotte,  1885.  The  young 
author,  later  a  noteworthy  joumali^  and  politb 
cian,  vehemently  enounces  the  tenets,  poetic 
and  critical,  of  the  new  generation,  whose 
theories,  or  rather  impulses,  found  meanwhile 
pidturesque  expression  in  the  Roman  periodical 
Cnmache  Bizantine. 
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D’ANNUNZIO,  GABRIELE,  1863'  . 

— The  leader  of  the  new  generation,  who  cx' 
erted  tremendous  influence,  both  literary  and 
pradtical,  from  the  early  beginning  of  his  career 
about  1880,  to  its  decline  about  1920.  At  firft 
a  literary  “child  prodigy,”  the  moA  brilliant 
and  successful  among  young  Carducciani,  he 
soon  raised  Carducci's  naturalism  to  a  brand 
of  unbridled  primitivism,  Carducci’s  virtuous 
neo'paganism  to  ethical  anarchy.  Then  he  ap' 
peared  before  fanatic  groups  as  Nietzsche’s  Su' 
perman,  incarnated.  Through  his  participation 
in  the  war,  as  a  kind  of  Knight  Errant,  impres' 
sively  brave  and  at  the  same  time  ruggedly 
individuali^ic,  through  his  personal  occupancy 
of  Fiume,  and  with  all  his  emotional  and  near' 
theoretical  sugge^ions,  he  became  the  real 
teacher  and  author  of  Fascism.  In  his  super' 
abundant  work,  now  monumentally  edited, 
choose:  for  the  fir^  period,  II  Piacere,  1889,  the 
novel  of  passionate  sensuousness  and  sophis' 
ticated  cynicism;  moreover,  the  shining  china' 
ware  of  his  juvenile  love  songs;  and  the  >(oi«lk 
della  Pescara,  where  the  hone^  and  sometimes 
clumsy  provincialism  of  others  becomes  a  glam' 
orous  and  powerfully  lurid  show,  an  ae^hetic 
luxury;  for  the  second  period,  when  his  talent 
is  at  its  peak,  several  of  the  Laudi,  a  broad  cob 
ledtion  of  loudly  sublime  poems,  some  of  which 
are  really  a^nishing,  where  D’Annunzio  is  the 
PsalmiA  of  modem  energy,  the  prophet  of 
human  omnipotence:  Shelley  plus  Walt  Whit' 
man,  plus,  of  course,  Nietzsche;  and  La  Figlia 
di  Jorio,  a  play  between  Abruzzi  and  Nowhere, 
Stone  Age  and  fairy  tale,  melodrama  and  pas- 
ticcio,  (the  firA  adt  is  enchanting);  for  the  laA 
period,  perhaps,  J^ottumo:  the  experiences  of 
war  and  heroism  in  a  highly  refined,  nervously 
introverted  prose. 

FOGAZZARO,  ANTONIO,  1842'1911. 
— ^The  poets  of  Carducci’s  environment,  hun' 
dreds  of  shooting  ^tars,  among  which  Ferrari, 
Panzacchi,  and  Marradi,  soon  faded  in  the  mem' 
ory  of  the  coming  generation,  which  proved 
even  more  fickle  to  the  innumerable  imitators 
of  D’Annunzio.  Fogazzaro,  grown  up  in  a  dib 
ferent  spiritual  clime,  is  ^ill  read  and  cherished 
by  many.  A  Northerner,  from  Vicenza,  he 
worked  under  the  mixed  influence  of  German 
sentimentalism,  Venetian  (Goldonian)  humor, 
and  Manzoni’s  Catholicism.  His  juvenile  verse 
writing,  rather  formless  and  cloudy,  yielded 
to  a  mo^  successful  adtivity  in  narrative  prose: 
not  very  careful,  but  spiced  with  a  delightful 
ta^  of  observation,  and  even  of  gossip.  Piccolo 
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Mondo  Antico,  1896,  the  beA  of  his  novels, 
handles  an  episode  of  love,  politics,  and  religious 
worry,  on  the  eve  of  Italian  unity.  II  Santo, 
1906,  may  be  chosen  among  the  several  books  in 
which  Fogazzaro,  troubled  and  hesitating,  tries 
at  the  same  time  to  save  sensuous  love  and 
devout  scruples,  the  hope  for  a  liberal  and 
1  philosophic  (or  modemi^ic)  Catholicism,  and 
irreprehensible  obedience  to  the  Church. 

GIACOSA,  GIUSEPPE,  1847'1906.— The 
dramatist  of  the  Milanese  bourgeoisie,  with  its 
sound  morals  and  enhghtened  good  sense. 
Come  le  foglie,  1900. 

ZUCCOLI,  LUCIANO,  1870'1933.— The 
*  novcliA  of  the  Milanese  bourgeoisie,  but  less 
au^re  than  Giacosa.  Farfui,  1911. 

Other  dramatics  belonging,  more  or  less,  to 
the  same  group  are: 

ROVETTA,  GIROLAMO.  185M910.— 
RoTTuinticwTno,  1903. 

BUTTI,  ENRICO  ANNIBALE,  1868^ 
1912. — La  Corsa  al  Piacere,  1900;  Lucifero, 
1901. 

PRAGA,  MARCO,  1862'1929.— La  Porta 
chiusa,  1913,  often  performed  by  Eleonora 
Duse  in  her  la^  years.  In  the  group  also  Gian' 
nino  Antona'Traversi,  the  mild  satirist  of  the 
Milanese  bourgeoisie. 

GALLINA,  GIACINTO,  1852'1897.— In 
Venetian  diale<ft.  La  famegia  del  santolo,  1892. 

BRACCO,  ROBERTO,  1862'  .— Nea' 
politan.  Don  Pietro  Caruso,  1895,  a  local  one-adl 
play,  very  concise  and  effedtive,  of  honor  and 
death;  partly  related  to  Verga’s  Cavalleria 
Ruiticana.  Much  of  his  later  work  reminds 
one  of  Ibsen,  much  of  Hauptmann,  much  of 
Bracco  himself.  Choose  La  Piccola  Ponte,  1905, 
or  II  Piccolo  Santo,  1909,  or  I  Pazzi,  1922. 

NEGRI ,  ADA,  1 860'  . — Northern  Italy 
contributed  the  poet  of  sentimental  Socialism, 
a  girl  who  had  ^rted  as  grammar  school 
teacher,  “maeArina,”  somewhere  in  Lombardy. 
Tempe^le,  1894.  She  was  loud  and  naive,  but 
quite  honeA,  and  at  times  even  touching.  The 
prose  writer  of  that  kind  of  Socialism,  rather 
pink  than  red,  was  De  Amicis.  Filippo  Turati, 
who  died  (1932)  in  exile,  rhymed  ^e  anthem, 
“Su  fratelli,  su  compagni.” 

The  beA  known  among  the  scholarly  poets 
was: 

GRAF,  ARTURO.  1848'1913. — Professor 
in  the  University  of  Turin.  A  Leopardian  pes' 
simi^;  possibly,  more  pessimi^ic  tbkan  Leopardi 
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himself.  Medusa,  1880.  Another  scholarly  poet, 
and,  like  Graf,  remarkable  also  in  criticism,  was 
G.  A.  Cesareo,  1861'1937. 

GNOLI,  DOMENICO,  1838'1915.— An 
elderly  Roman  Ubrarian,  who,  as  Count  Dome' 
nico  Gnoli,  had  never  outgrown  a  rather  mode^ 
reputation,  masked  himself  under  the  juvenile 
pseudonym  of  Giulio  Orsini ;  fought  for  metrical 
freedom,  which  by  the  way,had  already  been 
successfully  introduced  by  Carducci  and  D’An' 
nunzio;  went  dreaming  in  Venetian  gondolas 
with  a  young  beauty,  and  showed  her  the 
starry  sky.  My^ry,  added  to  the  particular 
hothouse  smell  of  that  sudden  blossom,  made 
of  him  a  literary  hit  for  a  couple  of  years.  Fra 
Terra  ed  AStri,  1903. 

DE  BOSIS,  ADOLFO,  1860'1924.— A 
learned  gentleman;  an  ideali^;  a  believer  in 
future  mankind.  His  translations  from  Shelley 
are  unequalled.  Amori  ac  silentio,  1900.  He 
edited  a  luxurious  Symposium,  II  Convivio, 
1895  ff.,  for  himself  and  his  closed  friends, 
among  whom  D’Annunzio  and  Pascoli. 

PASCOLI,  GIOVANNI,  1854'1912.— 
Though  Pascoli  was  nearly  ten  years  older,  his 
influence  came  to  the  fore  at  lea^  a  decade 
after  D’Annunzio’s;  and  for  about  another 
decade  it  steadily  grew,  so  as  to  give  the  impres' 
sion  that  Italian  poetry,  or  even  all  Italian  liter' 
ature,  was  inclosed  in  a  kind  of  triangle — Cat' 
ducci,  D’Annunzio,  Pascoli.  He  was  the  poet 
of  kindly  and  sad  family  feeling,  the  mourner 
of  his  my^riously  murdered  fether,  of  his 
saintly  heart'broken  mother,  the  faithful  broth' 
er  of  the  beloved  si^r;  the  poet,  too,  of  the 
pious  countryside,  of  singing  birds,  of  orphan 
children,  of  blossoming  hedges,  of  humble  nuns 
and  curates;  also  eventually,  of  tenderly  proud 
patriotism.  He  lived  all  his  life  on  the  margin, 
passing  from  one  sketchy  experience  to  another, 
from  a  diluted  Socialism  to  a  vague  Catholi' 
cism,  or  Nationalism,  or  Classicism,  or  Deca' 
dence;  ever  irresolute,  with  the  morbid 
charm  of  irresoluteness  in  the  ideal  purpose  as 
well  as  in  words  and  rhythms.  Myricae,  1891; 
Primi  Poemetti,  1897;  Canti  di  CaStelvecchio, 
1903. 

BOITO,  ARRIGO,  1842'1918.— Ubretto 
for  Verdi’s  Fal^ff,  1893.  Other  remarkable 
dates  in  Italian  music:  Verdi’s  Othello,  1887; 
Mascagni’s  Cavalleria  RuSticana,  1890;  Puc' 
cini’s  La  Boheme,  1896.  About  Verdi  see  Carlo 
Gatti,  Giuseppe  Verdi,  1931. 

CROCE,  BENEDETTO,  1866'  .—An 
exemplary  life  of  work,  in  which  every  bit  of 
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energy  was  transmuted  into  power.  Hi^rian, 
philosopher,  literary  critic,  and  controversialiA; 
also  politically  acftive;  almoA  everything  but  a 
poet — his  translations  from  Goethe  do  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  average  of  mediocrity.  His  prose  writ¬ 
ing  is  exadt  and  clear,  and  can  attain  the  pathos 
of  a  retrained  eloquence;  c.g.,  in  the  la^  pages 
of  his  short  Autobiography  (Contributo  alia 
critica  di  me  Stesso,  1915),  or,  less  admirably, 
the  vehemence  of  an  unreArained,  often  per¬ 
sonal,  polemic  fury.  Under  dome^ic  and  for¬ 
eign  influences,  among  which  are  Herbart, 
Hegel,  Vico,  De  Sandtis,  Bergson,  and  the 
group  of  the  Convivio,  he  founded  the  Italian 
neo-idealism;  a  dodtrine,  athei^ic  but  religious¬ 
ly  fervent,  of  the  expanding  Spirit,  and  at  the 
same  time  but  not  without  contradidtions,  of 
ceaseless  harmony  between  what  is  rational 
and  what  is  real.  His  Eitetica,  the  fir^  panel  of 
his  philosophic  sy^m,  1902,  swept  the  literary 
cirdes  of  the  country.  Immediately  after,  Jan¬ 
uary,  1903,  appeared  the  firA  issue  of  his  bi- 
me^ial  review.  La  Critica,  now  in  its  thirty- 
fifth  year;  and  his  name  began  to  spread 
also  abroad;  he  enjoys  now  the  mo^  widely  in¬ 
ternational  reputation,  among  Italian  contem¬ 
porary  writers,  near  D’Annunzio's,  Ferrero's, 
and  Pirandello’s.  The  fundamental  idea  of  his 
ESletica  was  that  poetry  and  art  are  thoroughly 
intuitive,  and  totally  unaffedted  by  intelledt 
and  ethics;  from  this  idea  he  shifted  slowly  but 
conAantly,  in  the  following  decades  (compare 
the  article  “Ae^hetics”  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  14th  edition,  the  Defense  of  Poetry, 
1934  and  La  Poesia,  1936.)  By  far  not  so  suc¬ 
cessful  as  the  Estetica,  but  by  for  his  master¬ 
piece,  is  the  third  part  of  his  system :  the  Ethics, 
or  Filosofia  della  Pratica,  a  book  full  of  vigor 
and  of  passionate  experience.  La  Letteratura 
della  T^uova  Italia,  in  four  volumes,  1914-15, 
is  the  richest  repertory  about  Italian  literature 
in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  Century;  among 
his  other  critical  essays,  that  on  Ario^  is  the 
be^.  His  contributions,  though  not  quite 
voluntary,  to  the  Nationally  and  Pre-Fasciy 
mentality  are  chiefly  colledted  in  the  Pagine 
sulla  Guerra,  1919.  Since  1925,  an  irreconcil¬ 
able  opponent  of  Fascism,  and  a  leader  of  the 
intelledtual  opposition.  This  political  attitude 
is  clearly  visible  in  his  Storia  d'ltalia,  1928,  and 
Storia  d'Europa,  1931,  both  liberally  minded; 
although  his  best  hiyorical  books,  beside  the 
Storia  della  Storiografia,  remain  perhaps,  until 
now,  the  Storia  del  Reame  di  J^apoli,  1925,  and 
the  Storia  dell'  Eta  Barocca  in  Italia,  1929. 
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Among  the  moy  significant  of  his  collaborators: 
Guido  De  Ruggiero  and  Adolfo  Omodeo. 

CONTI,  ANGELO,  1860-1929.— Lj  Beata 
Riva,  1900.  An  aeyhetic  theory  of  myyic 
intuitionism,  midway  between  Neo-platonism 
and  Decadence,  inspired  by  Plato  and  Schopen¬ 
hauer,  by  Walter  Pater,  and  French  Symboliys, 
and  other  people;  very  dear  to  D’Annunzio’s 
heart;  and  the  shortey  bridge  between  the 
group  of  the  Comntno  and  Croce. 

DI  GIACOMO,  SALVATORE,  1860- 
1934. — In  Neapolitan  dialed.  The  perfed 
nightingale  of  popular  song;  love,  jealousy, 
poverty,  and  their  forgivable  unforgiven  sins; 
slums,  balconies,  hydrangeas,  guitars,  sighs, 
moonlight,  Poesie,  1907. 

CORAZZINI,  SERGIO,  1887-1907.— The 
firy  of  the  so-called  “crepuscular”  poets,  or 
poets  of  the  dusk.  Inspired  by  Verlaine,  Mae¬ 
terlinck,  Laforgue,  Pascoli,  but  also  by  the  sweet 
music  of  his  own  patient  soul.  He  died  con¬ 
sumptive,  yill  a  boy.  Liriche,  1909. 

GOZZANO,  GUIDO,  1883-1916. — A  con¬ 
sumptive  too,  but  he  lived  to  the  maturity  of 
his  talent.  The  bey  and  greatey  of  minor  poets: 
a  suave  sneer  that  is  almoy  despair,  a  weary 
smile  that  is  almoy  love.  I  Colloqui,  1911. 

PASTONCHI,  FRANCESCO,  1875-  . 

— The  leader  in  neo-classic  poetry.  Belfonte, 
1903;  Sul  limite  dell'  ombra,  1905. 

NOVARO,  ANGIOLO  SILVIO,  1866- 
. — II  CeitcIIo,  1910;  delightful  poems  for 
children,  and  for  grown-ups.  II  Fabbro  Amuy 
nioso,  1921 ;  a  beautiful  memorial  book,  in  prose, 
for  his  son,  fallen  in  the  war. 

MARINETTI,  F.  (ilippo)  T.  (ommaso), 
1876-  . — A  brilliant  young  man,  not  at  all 
bereft  of  poetic  talent — which  he  firy  and 
bey  showed  in  several  volumes  of  French  verse 
and  prose — he  yaged,  1909,  Futurism,  a  farce 
of  Sturm  and  Drang  and  Romanticism:  in  the 
beginning,  juy  fun.  Later  on  he  developed, 
from  the  Franco-Italian  dilettantism  of  his 
youth,  into  the  nationaliy  writer,  hundred  per 
cent  Italian;  and,  yill  ever  the  leader  of  Futur¬ 
ism,  he  looked  for  the  future  back  in  the  pay. 
Le  futurisme,  theorie  du  mouvement,  1911.  Sec 
also  the  Antologia  dei  Poeti  FuturiSli,  1912. 

ORIANI,  ALFREDO,  1852-1909.— At 
firy  a  local  celebrity  in  fervent  Romagna;  an 
opponent  of  Carducci;  something  of  a  hiyorian, 
something  of  a  noveliy;  much  more  of  a  jour- 
naliy  and  orator;  now  considered  a  prophet  of 
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Nationalism  and  Fascism.  La  lotta  politka  in 
Italia,  1892;  La  Rivolta  ideale,  1908. 

CORRADINI,  ENRICO,  1865'1932.— 
The  conscious  prophet  of  Italian  Nationalism. 
He  edited  the  review  II  Regno,  Florence,  1903 
and  if. 

FERRERO,  GUGLIELMO,  1871'  .— 

Hi^orian  and  morali^.  Pa^  ages  are  seen  and 
made  alive  under  the  flashlight  of  our  own  con' 
temporary  experience;  great  legendary  char' 
adters,  such  as  Julius  Caesar,  muA  ^nd  the 
trial  of  sober,  rather  bitter  truth;  the  Augu^n 
Refutation  is  a  compromise  on  the  edge  be' 
tween  two  cataf  rophcs.  Through  the  failures 
of  paf  and  present,  the  dim  hope  of  a  future 
society,  organic  and  free,  democratic  in  feeling 
and  arifocratic  in  mind.  L'Europa  Giovane, 
1897;  Grandezza  e  Decadenza  di  Roma,  5  vols., 
1902-07.  Now  an  exile;  professor  at  Geneva. 

DE  SANCTIS,  GAETANO,  1870'  .— 

Storia  dei  Romani,  1907'23. 

PAIS,  ETTORE,  1856'  . — Storia  di 

Roma  nei  primi  cinque  secoli,  3d  ed.,  1926. 

FERRABINO,  ALDO,  1892'  .—L'lm' 

pero  Ateniese,  1927- 

ROMAGNOLI,  ETTORE,  1871'  .— 

Arktofane,  a  maferful  translation.  Other 
writers  in  classic  scholarship:  Fefa,  Valgimigli, 
Marchese,  Pasquali,  Rofagni. 

BUONAIUTI,  ERNESTO,  1881'  .— 

The  mof  remarkable  among  the  hiforians, 
theologians,  and  controversialifs  of  Moder' 
nismo:  a  movement,  short'lived,  which  in  the 
firf  decade  of  this  Century  dreamed  of  a 
modem  Reform  in  the  Catholic  Church.  He 
edited  the  Rivifa  di  Scienze  Teologiche,  1906' 
11.  Among  his  books:  II  Programma  del  Moder' 
nismo,  1908;  Saggi  sul  Criftianesimo  Primitivo, 
1923;  Lutero  e  la  Riforma  in  Germania,  1926. 
About  Modernismo,  see  also  the  review  II  Rin' 
novamento,  1907'09,  and  T.  Gallarati  Scotti, 
Vita  di  Antonio  Fogazzaro,  1920.  Other  writers 
of  religion  and  hifory  of  religion:  Ruffini,  La 
Piana,  Salvatorelli,  Turchi.  Of  Salvatorelli  see 
also:  II  pensiero  politico  italiano  dal  1700  al 
1870,  1935. 

MURRI,  ROMOLO,  1870'  .—He  spc' 
cialized  in  the  political  side  of  the  modemif 
movement.  Religione,  Chiesa  e  Stato,  1910. 

PAPINI,  GIOVANNI,  1881'  .—He 
edited  in  Florence,  1903,  the  smart  review  of 
the  literary  youth,  Leonardo,  and  went  through 
all  kinds  of  intellectual  adventures.  His  bef 
book  is  Un  uomo  finito,  1912,  the  log  of  his 
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spiritual  cruise  up  to  that  date;  a  pessimif  ic 
autobiography  ending  with  the  flourish  of  an 
ambitious  trumpet;  written,  with  daring  real' 
ism  and  thrilled  imagination,  in  a  fine  and 
spirited  Tuscan  prose.  Later  he  surrendered 
to  the  Church  and  the  State;  Storia  di  CriSto, 
1921. 

PREZZOLINI,  GIUSEPPE,  1882'  .— 

He  edited  in  Florence,  1908  and  ff.,  the  weekly 
La  Voce,  to  which  almof  all  interef  ing  pet' 
sonalities  contributed,  from  Papini  to  Croce, 
from  Salvemini  to  the  young  Mussolini.  Many 
of  the  new  generation  were,  so  to  speak,  bom 
in  La  Voce;  they  were  all  geniuses,  but  some  of 
them  were  really  bright. 

THOVEZ,  ENRICO,  1869'1926. — An  iso' 
lated  figure;  hardly  successful  as  a  poet,  and 
fill  less  as  a  painter.  But  he  came  in  lively  con' 
taf  with  the  main  current  of  opinion  through 
II  paftore,  il  gregge  e  la  zampogna,  1909,  a  large 
glowing  pamphlet  againf  Italian  literary  tradi' 
tion,  especially  againf  Carducci  (who  is  il  pas' 
tore,  the  shepherd  of  the  herdlike  schools),  a 
manifef  o  for  Greek  and  Northern  poetic  taf  e 
in  opposition  to  any  brand  of  neo'classicism. 

SLATAPER,  SCIPIO,  1888'1915.— One 
of  the  bef  vociani.  Il  mio  Carso,  1912.  Other 
vociani,  all  of  them  autobiographers,  are  Boine 
and  Jahier. 

SERRA,  RENATO,  1884'1915.— The  liter- 
ary  critic  of  La  Voce.  Esame  di  coscienza  di  un 
letterato,  1916,  in  which  he  said  farewell  to  his 
delicate  enjoyment  of  poetry  and  life;  then  he 
went  silently,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to 
die  on  the  dreary  Podgora. 

SOFFICI,  ARDENGO,  1879'  .—Also 
of  the  Voce;  a  writer  and  painter.  KobileJ{,  1918; 
his  experience  of  war. 

PALAZZESCHI,  ALDO,  1885'  .—His 
poetry  is  a  kind,  half  sentimental,  half  ironical, 
of  self-conscious  futurism:  L'Incendiario,  1913; 
in  prose,  a  skillful  sketcher  of  old'frshioned 
Florence:  Stampe  delVOttocento,  1927.  Lately 
also  a  novelif :  Sovelle  Materassi,  1934. 

CECCHI,  EMILIO,  1884'  .—Pesci 
rossi,  1920;  Corse  al  Trotto,  1936:  short  poems 
in  prose,  highly  sophif  icated.  A  critic  of  liter' 
ature  and  painting  too:  La  Pittura  italiana 
delVOttocento,  1926.  The  mof  remarkable 
leader  in  Art  criticism  is  Lionello  Venturi.  See 
his  History  of  Art  Criticism,  1936.  Among 
the  mafers  of  Italian  painting,  in  the  late 
19th  and  in  the  early  20th  Century,  who  have 
or  ought  to  have  intematicMial  reputation: 
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Giovanni  Segantini,  the  my^ic  and  idyllic, 
whose  sensibility  is  akin  to  Fogazzaro's,  al¬ 
though  at  an  upper  level;  Gaetano  Previati,  the 
symbolic,  probably  not  very  different  from  what 
Pascoli  would  have  been,  had  he  been  a  painter; 
F.  P.  Michetti,  a  friend  of  D’Annunzio, 
a  ^urdy,  dramatic  reali^;  Giovanni  Fattori  and 
Telemaco  Signorini,  the  painters  of  the  shining 
Tuscan  landscape;  Antonio  Mancini,  a  mighty 
baroque  portraiti^;  Amedeo  Modigliani,  well 
known  everywhere,  our  modem  El  Greco;  Ar¬ 
mando  Spadini,  somehow  remembering  Renoir. 
Among  the  sculptors:  Medardo  Rosso,  the 
ma^r  of  Impressionism  in  sculpture.  Both  Mo¬ 
digliani  and  Rosso  worked  in  Paris. 

PANZINI,  ALFREDO,  1863-  .—Some¬ 
thing  of  a  humaniA,  something  of  a  noveli^, 
something  of  a  Sterne;  a  quick  evaporation  of 
humor  that  skips  the  events  of  the  narration 
and  dries  the  substance  of  things.  It  is  not  easy 
to  appreciate  his  work  book  after  book;  they 
are  all  cut  out  of  the  same  cloth;  all  fragmen¬ 
tary,  and  all  together  a  continuity.  Read  La 
Lantema  di  Diogene,  1909,  where  you  find  at 
its  be^  his  particular  way  of  looking  and  liken¬ 
ing,  fondly  curious  and  at  the  same  time  inef¬ 
fably  self-centered  and  absent-minded;  and  Lc 
FiaU  della  Virtu,  1905,  long  short  kories, 
maybe  the  mok  coagulated  among  his  attempts 
at  narrative  art.  Not  always  full  of  meaning, 
his  words  are  always  winged;  the  spaces  and 
silences  between  words  have  a  moderate,  but 
enchanting  rhythm.  Nothing  he  feels  so  deeply 
as  the  magic  and  voluptuousness  of  words;  they 
are  dear  and  mykerious  to  him.  Probably  his 
makerpiece  is  the  Dizionario  Modemo,  1905, 
a  reference  book,  often  reprinted,  where  he 
has  colleked  and  goes  on  colledting  all  the  new 
words  and  new  meanings  of  words  that  slide 
into  colloquial  Italian.  He  swoops  on  such 
krange  breeds  with  both  akonishment  and 
delight;  his  definitions  and  illukrations  are  un- 
expec^ted,  funny,  lovely. 

MORSELLI,  LUIGI,  1882-1921.— The 
dramatik  of  the  “crepuscular”  schoool.  Like 
Gozzano,  he  died,  kill  young,  of  consumption. 
Glauco,  1919:  a  sweet  mythological  rhapsody 
for  the  kage.  Near  him  may  be  named  his 
friend,  F.  V.  Ratti,  who  wrote  a  good  Giuda, 
1923. 

BENELLI,  SEM,  1877'  . — A  dramatik, 
mokly  in  verse.  He  dikills  a  few  drops  of  bitter¬ 
ness  and  realism  into  the  decorative  glamor  of 
D’Annunzio’s  hikorical  dramatics.  La  Gena 
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delle  Beffe,  1909,  a  play  of  Florentine  Renais^ 
sance,  pivoting  on  guile  and  revenge. 

NICCODEMI,  DARIO,  1878-1934.— The 
mok  popular  dramatik  until  about  the  end  of 
the  war.  Scampolo,  1916,  “the  romantic  kory 
of  a  charming  httle  Roman  minx.” 
FOR2ANO,  GIOVACCHINO,  1884- 
. — The  mok  popular  dramatik  after  Nic- 
codemi.  Le  campane  di  San  Lucio,  1916.  Later, 
he  specialized  in  dramas  about,  and  againk  the 
French  Revolution,  about,  and  in  praise  of, 
Napoleon.  Campo  di  Maggio,  1933,  a  play  on 
Napoleon’s  defeat  and  fall — the  cause  of  which 
was  in  the  wickedness  of  people  and  in  the  rot¬ 
tenness  of  Parliamentarianism — ;  written  in 
collaboration  with  Benito  Mussolini. 

CHIARELLI,  LUIGI,  1886-  —La  M«- 
chera  e  il  volto,  1916;  a  dramatic  grotesque. 

ROSSO  DI  SAN  SECONDO,  PIER- 
MARIA,  1887'  . — Short  kories,  some  of 
which  are  admirable,  novels,  plays.  Marionette, 
che  passionel,  1918;  a  dramatic  grotesque.  A 
sentimental  grotesque  is  Casella’s  La  morte  in 
vacanza  (Death  takes  a  holiday).  Other  dram- 
atiks  in  the  grotesque  genre  are  Cavacchioli 
and  Antonelli. 

PIRANDELLO,  LUIGI,  1867'1936.— Sicil¬ 
ian.  For  long  years  an  excellent  and  very  fertile 
short  kory  writer,  belonging  in  a  way  to  the 
realikic  school  of  the  Sicilian  Verga  and  others; 
far  from  the  formal  achievement  of  Verga,  but 
with  a  personal  tinge  of  weird  sarcasm.  It  was 
fittingly  observed  that  he  brought  back,  quite 
successfully,  the  Italian  short  kory  to  a  Pre- 
Renaissance  and  Renaissance  pattern,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  krangeness  of  events,  the 
amazing  and  unexpected  plot,  is  almok  all. 
Among  his  collected  short  kories  chcose,  per¬ 
haps,  the  volume  entitled  after  the  delightful 
La  Giara,  1927.  In  1904  he  pubh'shed  II  fu 
Mattia  Pascal,  a  novel  not  very  carefully  writ¬ 
ten,  but  compelling,  in  which  he  already  hit 
his  beloved  theme  of  the  double  and  scattered 
personality,  deriving  it  partly  from  personal 
experience  and  partly  from  readings  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  literature  of  the  early  19th  Century.  Com¬ 
paratively  late,  when  almok  fifty,  he  kepped 
over  from  short  kories  and  novels  to  the  thea¬ 
ter,  where  he  specialized  in  the  problem  of 
human  personality,  reaching  always  the  incon¬ 
clusive  conclusion  that  personality  is  juk  a 
conventional  myth,  whereas  reality  consiks  in 
the  inconsikent  chaos  of  impulses  and  imagina¬ 
tions.  The  grotesques  of  Chiarelli  and  Rosso 
di  San  Secondo  encouraged  him  on  that  road. 
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A  critic,  Adriano  Tilgher,  discovered  a  con- 
venient  philosophical  interpretation  of  his 
drama,  which  he  accepted.  The  ^ged  queep 
ness  of  situations  and  intelle<itual  riddles  of  his 
plays,  much  more  than  characfters  and  feelings, 
were  cheered  by  many  audiences,  Italian  and 
foreign,  especially  in  the  6r^  part  of  the  poA' 
war  era.  They  have  a  spirited  vehemence,  the 
easiness  of  paradox,  the  immediateness  of  a 
joke,  the  intoxicating  tang  of  a  newly  mixed 
cocktail,  and,  at  leaA  sometimes,  together  with 
all  that,  the  inescapable  rush  of  Spanish  trage' 
dies.  Mo^  significant  is  ^ill  Sei  personaggi  in 
cerca  d'autore,  1921. 

OJETTI,  UGO,  1871'  . — A  firA-rate 
joumali^  and  reporter.  Cose  vifte,  1923,  and 
ff.  Also  a  well-informed  critic  of  painting.  La 
Pittura  italiana  dell'Ottocento,  1929.  Other 
eminent  joumaliAs  of  all  these  years:  Vincenzo 
Morello,  Luigi  Barzini,  Ettore  Marroni,  Mario 
Missiroh,  Paolo  Monelli. 

DA  VERONA,  GUIDO,  1881'  .— 

The  be^  selling  among  Italian  noveli^  of  this 
Century.  He  brought  D’Annunzio’s  sensibility 
to  the  level  of  the  lower  middle  classes,  not 
without  personal  gifts,  often  quite  remarkable, 
of  imagination  and  smooth  language.  Mtmi 
Bluette,  1916. 

BROCCHI,  VIRGILIO,  1876'  .— Nft' 

ty,  1924. 

GOTTA,  SALVATOR,  1887'  —II 
figlio  inquieto,  1917. 

Other  noveli^,  with  a  lesser  audience,  but 
more  favorably  acknowledged  by  literary 
circles: 

MORETTI,  MARINO,  1885'  .—A 

“crepuscular”  poet,  and  a  noveliA  of  pathetic 
Romagna.  His  fine^  tale:  La  voce  di  Dio,  1920; 
also:  Mia  madre,  1923,  a  moving  memorial 
book  for  his  beloved  mother. 

TOZZI,  FEDERICO,  1883'1920.— The 
Do^oievskji  of  Siena.  Tre  Croci,  1920.  He  died 
young. 

CICOGNANI,  BRUNO,  1879'  .— 

Short  ^ries  and  novels,  moAly  about  the 
Florentine  small  bourgeoisie.  La  Velia,  1923. 

FRACCHIA,  UMBERTO,  18891930.— 
Fanciful,  allusive  idealizations  of  reality.  An' 
gela,  1923.  Other  noveliAs  of  more  or  less  kin' 
dred  quality  are  Linati  and  Puccini.  Of  dift 
ferent  tendencies:  Beltramelli,  Gena,  Comisso, 
F.  M.  Martini. 

CHIESA,  FRANCESCO,  1871'  .—An 
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Italian  Swiss,  from  Lugano.  In  verse,  a  ^en' 
uous  classic!^ ;  in  prose,  a  conservative,  but 
keen,  psychologic,  and  pedagogic;  often  an 
admirable  CyliC.  Tempo  di  marzo,  1925:  a 
Cory  of  inner  Cruggle  and  moral  growth  in 
adolescence. 

SVEVO,  ITALO,  1861'1928. — Real  name 
Ettore  Schmitz.  From  TrieCe;  the  Joyce,  or 
ProuC,  of  Italy;  up'tO'date,  or  even  a  fore' 
runner,  in  the  field  of  psychoanalytic  literature. 
Senilitd,  1898;  La  coscienza  di  Zeno,  1923.  Other 
noteworthy  writers  from  the  border'zone  of 
TrieCe :  MichelCadter  and  the  two  Stuparichs. 

An  intereCing,  although  rather  unilateral, 
survey  of  the  literary  development  in  these 
decades  is  in  a  book  of: 

FLORA,  FRANCESCO.  1891'  —Dal 

Romanticismo  al  Futurismo,  1921. 

TILGHER,  ADRIANO,  1887'  .—A 
literary  critic,  especially  in  dramatics;  a  thinker, 
espedally  in  AeChetics;  and  an  observer  of  con' 
temporary  society  in  its  social  and  mental 
trends;  something  in  the  genre  of  a  Spengler  or 
a  Keyserling.  Voci  del  tempo,  1923.  Another 
writer  of  similar  disposition,  but  almoC  exclu' 
sively  intereCed  in  political  thinking,  is  Filippo 
Burzio.  Other  literary  critics  arc  Luigi  Ambro' 
sini,  Giuseppe  De  Robertis,  Gherardo  Marone, 
Fernando  Palazzi,  Pietro  Pancrazi,  Luigi  Russo, 
Silvio  Benco.Giulio  Caprin,  Mario  Robertazzi. 

GENTILE,  GIOVANNI,  1875'  .—For 
long  years  the  intimate  collaborator  of  Benc' 
detto  Croce;  now  bitter  enemies.  His  variety 
of  Italian  neo'idealism,  far  more  Hegelian  than 
Croce’s,  is  formulated  in  his  Teoria  generale 
dello  Spirito  come  atto  puro,  1916.  He  supports 
the  FasciC  regime,  under  whose  auspices  he 
reformed,  1923  and  ff.,  the  organization  of  Ital' 
ian  Universities  and  schools. 

PARETO.  VILFREDO,  1848'1923.— Trat' 
tato  di  Sociologia  Generale,  1916.  Supposedly,  a 
prophecy  of  Fascism;  in  fadt,  an  attempt,  partly 
ambitious  and  even  whimsical,  and  partly  high' 
ly  Cimulating,  at  applying,  further  in  the 
direcfb'on  of  Taine,  the  methods  of  natural 
sciences  to  human  hi^ory.  The  intention,  if 
any,  is  a  skeptical  pessimism.  Many  excursuses, 
especially  in  ancient  hi^ry,  founded  on  an 
immense  personal  reading,  are  very  remarkable. 
Arthur  Living^on  translated  and  edited  the 
work  brilliantly  in  America. 

MUSSOLINI,  BENITO,  1883'  .—The 
creator  of  Fascism;  a  joumaliA  and  orator.  His 
philosophy  and  theory  of  Government,  in' 
spired  by  Nietzsche,  Machiavelli,  and  D’An' 
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nunzio,  although  seemingly  a  deduciion  from 
the  Gentile  branch  of  Italian  neo-idealism,  is 
disclosed  in  La  Dottrina  del  Fascismo,  1932. 
The  ^tate  is  everything;  it  is  embodied  in  the 
Few,  nay,  in  the  One;  war  is  supreme,  the  only 
real  te^t  of  human  nobility.  La  Vita  di  Ar' 
naldo,  1932,  is  a  memorial  book  for  his  dead 
brother;  very  sentimental.  Some  pages,  about 
native  Romagna  and  under^nourished  child' 
hood,  are  in  the  ^yle  of  the  beA  “crepuscular” 
and  provincial  writers. 

ENCICLOPEDIA  ITALIANA,  1929  and 
ff.  — A  very  excellent  reference  book;  prob' 
ably  the  mo^  accurate  and  complete  in  the 
world  market  to  today;  also  beautifully  printed 
and  illuArated.  Planned  in  36  volumes,  of  which 
33  are  already  out.  The  tendency  is  cautiously 
Fascist;  the  editor-in'chief  is  Giovanni  Gentile. 
Almo^  entirely  written  by  middle'aged 
scholars,  this  remarkable  repertory  gives  the 
evidence  of  the  high  level  of  development  which 
Italian  learning  and  culture  had  reached  in  the 
liberal  era. 

NITTI,  F.(rancesco)  S.(averio),  1867' 

— Premier  of  Italy  before  Fascism,  now  living 
in  Paris.  La  Democrazia,  the  profession  of  faith 
of  this  exile.  The  mo^  representative  asserters 
of  Liberalism  in  the  country  during  the  rise 
of  Fascism  were  the  philosopher  and  ^tesman 
Giovanni  Amendola,  and  the  young  critic  Go- 
betti,  editor  of  the  periodical  La  Rivoluzione 
Liber  ale  in  Turin.  Both  died  for  their  ideas. 

SFORZA,  CARLO,  1872'  .—“Count 
Sforza”;  Italian  Miniver  of  Foreign  Affairs  be' 
fore  Fascism,  now  an  exile  in  Brussels.  Les  Fri' 
res  Ennemis,  1933,  a  prophecy  of  European 
unity,  in  the  wake  of  Mazzini. 

SALVEMINI,  GAETANO,  1873'  .— 

HiAorian  and  ^atesman;  ideally  a  leader  of  the 
Anti'fasciA  exiles;  now'  teaching  at  Harvard. 
About  the  formation  of  his  thought,  consult, 
if  possible,  the  periodical  L'Unitd,  which  he 
edited  in  Florence  from  1911  to  1921.  Among 
his  books:  La  Rivoluzione  francese,  1906;  Maz' 
zini,  1915.  The  Fascial  DiAatorship,  1928. 
Mo^  significant  of  the  periodicals  of  exiles  is 
Giuftizia  e  Libertd,  Paris,  1932  and  ff. 

MARTINETTI,  PIERO,  1872'  .— 

Eminent  among  Italian  philosophers  of  today. 
Neo'Kantianism,  originally  and  profoundly 
elaborated.  La  Libertd,  1928.  G«u  Cri£to  e  il 
CriSlianesimo,  1934;  suppressed  by  the  censor' 
ship. 

ASCOLI,  MAX,  1898'  .—Philosopher 
and  juriA.  Le  vie  dalla  Croce,  1924;  Saggi  vi' 


chiani,  1928;  La  Ciuftizia,  1920.  Now  an  exile, 
professor  at  the  Graduate  Faculty  in  New 
York.  Intelligence  in  Politics,  1936. 

BORGESE,  G.(iuseppe)  A.(ntonio),  1882' 
. — Storia  della  Critica  romantica  in  Italia, 
1905,  published  by  Benedetto  Croce.  La  Vita 
e  il  Libro;  a  large  colledtion  of  essays  about 
Italian  and  European  literature,  and  the  larged 
repertory  about  Italian  literature  of  the  prewar 
time.  Among  his  other  essays:  Gabriele  D' An' 
nunzio,  1909;  Studi  di  Letterature  modeme, 
1915.  His  novel  Rube,  published  in  1921 — Eng' 
lish  translation,  Harcourt  Brace,  1923 — opened 
the  path,  not  only  in  Italy,  to  the  many  novels 
about  the  spiritual  disintegration  of  the  po^' 
war  period.  Gradually  disentangling  himself 
from  the  multiplicity  and  perplexity  of  an  all' 
embracing  criticism,  he  headed  towards  a  fully 
consi^ent  belief  in  human  progress  and  in 
religious  fulfillment,  beyond  any  kind  of  seC' 
tarian  and  national  boundaries.  Stepping  Aones 
are,  after  Rube,  a  volume  of  Poesie;  a  second 
novel,  I  Vivi  e  i  Morti;  La  Tragedia  di  Mayer' 
ling  and  L'Arciduca,  the  one  a  hi^orical  recon' 
^rudlion,  the  other  a  play  of  Rudolph  of  naps' 
burg — a  modem  myth  in  which  the  author 
embodies  another  adventure  and  cata^rophe  of 
the  Rube  type — ;  a  second  play,  Lazzaro;  the 
short  Tories  collected  under  the  title  1 1  PelU' 
gxino  Appassionato;  and  the  long  short  ^ory 
Tempefta  nel  ?{ulla.  He  taught  German  Liter' 
ature,  and  later  Ae^hetics,  in  the  Universities 
of  Rome  and  Milan.  His  Saggio  sul  Fauft  tries 
to  give  evidence  of  a  unity  of  conception  and 
con^trudlion  in  Goethe’s  Fauit.  His  ideas  on 
poetry  and  art,  often  opposing  Croce's  sharp 
di^indlion  between  the  ae^hetical  and  the  in' 
tellecJtual  and  ethical  adivities — a  diAindion 
which,  if  not  merged  in  a  superior  harmony, 
leads,  in  Borgese’s  opinion,  to  a  fragmentary 
vision  of  life — are  mainly  contained  in  his 
volume  Poetica  dell'Unitd,  1933.  There  also  is 
a  summary  of  general  hi^ory  of  literary 
criticism.  About  his  conception  of  the  develop' 
ment  of  modem  ideas,  see  his  article  “Roman' 
ticism”in  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences, 
XIII.  At  the  close  of  the  wrar  and  in  the  follow' 
ing  years  he  was  politically  adtive  for  peace 
and  unity  in  Europe,  in  the  diredtion  of  Maz' 
zinian  thought.  His  judgment  of  Fascism  was 
expressed  in  an  essay  on  the  “Intelledlual 
Origins  of  Fascism,”  Social  Research,  New 
York,  1934.  See  also:  Letterc  a  Benito  Mussolini, 
1934.  Now  professor  at  the  University  of 
Chicpgo.  Goliath:  the  March  of  Fascism,  1937- 
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TOFFANIN,  GIUSEPPE,  1891'  .—La 
fine  dell'Umanesimo,  1920;  a  dramatic  hi^ory 
of  literary  and  ethical  ideas  during  and  after 
Humanism  and  Renaissance.  In  his  later  works 
Toffanin  drew  more  and  more  visibly  near  to 
traditional  Catholicism. 

FARINELLI,  ARTURO,  1867' 

A  polyglot  and  a  ma^er  of  learning  in  uni' 
versal  literature.  Though  not  always  plainly 
written  and  clearly  schemed,  his  Judies  on 
Romanticism  remain  fundamental.  II  Romantv 
cismo  in  Germania,  1911;  II  Romanticismo  nei 
Paesi  latini,  1913. 

MOMIGLIANO,  ATTILIO,  1883' 

— One  of  the  be^  hi^orians  of  Italian  liter' 
ature.  Saggio  sull'Orlando  Furioso,  1928. 

Enlightening  surveys  of  contemporary  Itah 
ian  literature  are: 

VINCIGUERRA,  MARIO,  1887'  — 

Un  quarto  di  secolo,  1925.  A  liberal  and  philos' 
opher,  he  was  an  Anti'fasciA  conspirator  with 
Lauro  De  Bosis  and  others,  and  spent  over  6ve 
years  in  prison.  Other  books  like  Pellizzi’s  or 
Pre2aolini’s  or  Cr^eux’s  or  Ravegnani’s  about 
contemporary  literature  can  be  used  for  names, 
dates,  references;  sometimes  also  for  some  par' 
ticular  judgments.  A  biographical  and  biblio' 
graphical  diAionary,  nearly  accurate,  is  For' 
miggini's  Chi  e?,  an  Italian  Who’s  Who.  The 
be^  Anthologies:  Papini  e  Pancrazi’s,  and 
Giacobbe’s  for  Poetry,  Lionello  Fiumi’s  for 
narrative  prose.  See  also:  Guido  Mazzoni, 
L'Ottocento,  and  Galletti,  II  T^ovecento,  1935. 

MIGNOSI,  PIETRO,  1895'  .—Ereditd 
delVCktocento,  1925.  Linee  di  una  Storia  della 
nuova  poesia  italiana,  1933;  Problema  del  ro' 
manzo  italiano,  1934.  A  poet,  noveli^,  critic, 
he  is  the  editor  of  the  periodical  La  Tradizione, 
and  represents,  in  Ae^hetics  and  criticism,  the 
Catholic  viewpoint,  in  an  intention  somehow 
comparable  to  Maritain’s.  Among  other  neo' 
Catholic  writers:  Giosue  Borsi  and  Guido  Ma' 
nacorda.  As  a  representative  writer  of  free 
my^icism  can  be  named  Pietro  Zanfrognini. 

MALAPARTE,  CURZIO,  1893' 

His  real  name  Kurt  Erick  Suckert.  Next  to 
Mussolini,  the  mo^  intere^ing  of  Fascia  writ' 
ers.  L'ltalia  Barbara,  1925,  where,  in  spite  of 
his  very  recent  foreign  origin,  he  hghts  very 
valiantly  in  behalf  of  the  uttermo^  Italian  na' 
tionalism;  La  technique  du  coup  d'etat,  where 
he  teaches  would-be  didtators,  no  matter  if 
righti^  or  lefti^,  how  to  do  things. 
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BONTEMPELLI,  MASSIMO,  1884- 
A  mixture,  at  times  attractive,  of  cold  fiin  and, 
so  to  speak,  metaphysical  imagination,  in  a 
clever,  luArous  prose.  La  vita  intensa,  short 
Tories,  1920;  Eva  ultima,  1923. 

TRILUSSA,  1873'  . — His  real  name 
Carlo  Alberto  SaluAri.  Sonnets  and  fables,  in 
Roman  dialed! ;  incomparably  eminent  among 
the  vernacular  poets  of  this  century;  a  satiric 
and  an  Aesopi^t.  Choose  Le  Favole,  1922.  He  is 
the  only  one  among  Italian  writers  who  has 
been  allowed  to  make  some  discreet  fun  about 
Fascism.  The  Sicilian  Nino  Martoglio  muA  be 
remembered  for  the  overwhelming  provindal 
farces,  in  which  the  provincial  adtor  and  clown 
Angelo  Musco  found  the  be^  opportunities 
for  his  talent. 

CAMPANILE,  ACHILLE,  1887' 

Ma  che  cosa  e  quefto  amore?,  1927.  A  humoriA. 
His  particular  quality  of  fim  means  to  be  a  kind 
of  shrewd  idiocy.  More  or  less  related  to  the 
same  tendency,  another  humoriA,  Fraccaroli, 
author  of  a  delightful  parody  of  Pirandellism, 

II  problema  centrale.  - More  bitter,  and 

even  aggressive,  Pitigrilli.  In  quite  a  different 
direction,  almo^  entirely  fanciful  and  detached, 
is  a  humori^  of  the  younger  generation,  Cc' 
sare  Zavattini,  while  laughter  is  tragic  in  the 
short  ^ries  of  Leonardo  Borgese  (II  Convegno). 

BALDINI,  ANTONIO,  1889'  .—Mi' 

chelaccio,  1924;  the  elegant  little  epic  in  prose 
of  intellectual  laziness  and  “dolce  fir  niente.” 

UNGARETTI,  GIUSEPPE,  1888'  .— 

A  poet,  prefeced  by  Mussolini.  II  porto  sepolto, 
1917.  Imitations  from  French  Po^-Symbolism. 
A  noteworthy  poet,  at  the  same  time  a 
Fascia  and  a  my^ic,  is  Auro  d’Alba. 

CARDARELLI,  VINCENZO,  1887'  . 

— A  poet  and  essayi^,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
periodical  La  Ronda,  issued  in  Rome  after 
the  war  with  a  program  of  conservatism  and 
fidelity  to  literary  tradition.  For  the  men  of 
letters  in  his  group  Cardarelli  was  some' 
how  the  discoverer  of  Leopardi.  Viaggi  nel 
tempo,  1920. 

SABA,  UMBERTO,  1883'  .—Canzty 
niere,  1921.  A  Jew  from  TrieAe;  a  ma^r  of 
colloquial  poetry,  half  reali^ic  speech,  half 
forlorn  daydreaming.  Other  leaders  in  dis' 
cursive  poetry:  Corrado  Govoni  and  Lionello 
Fiumi. 

BETTI,  UGO,  1892'  . — The  “crepus' 
cular”  poet  of  the  younger  generation.  II  re 
pensieroso,  1922.  Another  poet  of  delicate  feel' 
ings  is  Diego  Valeri. 
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GERACE,  VINCENZO,  1876'  . —  the  moral  disintegration  of  the  po^war  time. 

La  Fontana  nella  ForeSta,  1927.  Neo'classicism.  Thoroughly  disgu^ing  ^uff,  but  vividly  man- 
BACXUHELLI,  RICCARDO,  1891'  . —  aged  and  intellecftually  arousing.  Other  themes 

A  writer  of  La  Ronda.  II  diavolo  a  Pontelungo,  of  disintegration,  more  or  less  in  the  wake  of 
1927,  a  remarkable  hi^orical  novel,  minimizing  Rube,  more  or  less  in  a  hope  of  rebirth,  were 
political  efforts  towards  Utopias.  handled  by  De  Nlichelis — A.damo,  1931, — 

(After  Lu  Rondfl,  which  la^ed  only  a  few  Frateih,  Vergani,  Piovene, 

years.  Solaria,  Pegaso,  Pan,  La  Huova  Anuy  Brancati,  Saviotti,  Bernard,  and  others, 
logia,  L'ltalia  che  scrive,  L'ltalia  letteraria  ALBERTINI,  ALBERTO,  1879-  . — 

(formerly  La  Fiera  Letteraria),  II  Saggiatore,  II  From  1921  to  1925  managing  editor  of  the  great 
Cantiere,Oggt,LuCuItura  (recently  suppressed  liberal  daily  Corriere  della  Sera;  after  some 
by  the  censorship).  La  Riforma  iMteraria,  years  unexpectedly  a  noveli^,  and  a  remark' 
Omnibus,  II  Coniegno  can  be  remembered  able  one.  Due  Anni,  1934;  an  escape  from 
among  the  many  literary  reviews  of  this  decade,  problems  of  today  to  the  problems  of  God, 

Gerarchia,  personally  edited  by  Mussolini,  of  sin,  of  death  and  beyond,  of  time  and  eter' 
is  the  mo^  authoritative  political  magazine;  oity. 

Politica  represented  the  nationali^ic  wing  of  SILONE,  IGNAZIO,'l900. — His  real  name 
the  Fascia  party.  The  Corriere  'della  Sera,  La  Secondo  Tranquilli.  Fontamara;  the  popular 
Stampa,  and  the  Giomale  d'ltalia  are  the  novel  of  Anti'Fascism,  published  only  abroad, 
dailies  with  larger  circulation.  The  be^  illus^  Also  in  American  translation,  1934.  Bread  and 
trated  weekly  is  L'llluSlrazione  Italiana.  Every'  Wine,  1937* 

thing  is  necessarily  Fascia.  Among  the  organs  de  BOSIS,  LAURO,  1901 '1931. —Son  of 
of  the  Church;  the  daily  Osservatore  Romano,  the  Shelleyan  poet,  Adolfo  De  Bosis.  He  flew 
and  the  well'knovm  review  of  the  Company  on  Rome,  Ocftober  3,  1931,  dropping  Anti' 
of  Jesus,  La  Civilta  Cattolica.)  Fascia  propaganda  le^ets,  never  more  to  ap' 

CINELLI,  DELFINO,  1891'  • — Caili'  pear,  Icaro,  the  dramatic  dream  of  his  flight  and 

glion  che  Dio  sol  sa,  1928.  The  countryside  from  death,  1927-  HiStoire  de  ma  mort,  written,  in 
the  viewpoint  of  the  wise,  gocxi'hearted  land'  French,  immediately  before  the  deed.  English 
owner.  Other  noveli^  and  short  ^ry  writers  translations,  by  Ruth  Draper,  1933, 
are  Samminiatelli,  Bonsanti,  Loria,  Calzini,  FERRERO,  LEO,  1903'1933. — The  son  of 
Palazzi,  Repaci.  Among  the  mo^t  remarkable:  the  hi^rian  Guglielmo.  He  died,  an  exile, 
Alvaro  (see  Gente  in  Aspromonte)  and  Tecchi.  thirty  years  old,  after  an  automobile  crash  in 
MORAVIA,  ALBERTO,  1907'  • —  New  Mexico,  1933.  Angelica,  in  French,  a 

His  real  name  A.  Pincherle.  Gl'Indifferenti,  drama  of  freedom.  The  father  wrote  the  moving 
1929;  a  family  of  Roman  upper  middle  class,  in  preface. — University  of  Chicago. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE 
INTELLIGENTSIA  IN  ITALY 


By  GAETANO  SALVEMINI 

WHATEVER  is  being  published  of  worth  clopedias  published  since  the  beginning  of 

and  intereA  in  Italy  today  in  the  fields  this  century,  is  the  work  of  Italian  scholars 

of  economics,  politics,  philosophy,  literature  who  were  already  formed  before  Mussolini’s 

and  the  arts,  is  almo^  exclusively  the  work  of  advent.  Since  it  began  to  appear  in  1929, 

men  belonging  to  the  generation  which  had  Mussolini  has  attributed  mo^  of  its  merits 

reached  maturity  before  the  coming  to  power  to  himself.  As  a  matter  of  fadt,  it  was  planned 

of  Fascism  (1922).  The  Enciclopedia  Italiana,  in  1920'21  when,  according  to  Fascia  legend, 

which  is  inconte^bly  superior  to  all  ency'  Italy  was  “in  the  throes  of  Bolshevism.”  It  is 
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the  greater  monument  which  might  have  been 
ereded  under  the  Fascist  regime,  to  the  two 
generations  of  men  who  recon^trudted  Italian 
culture  under  the  pre^FasciA  regime. 

The  generation  today  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  of  age  which  furnished  the  Fascia 
movement  with  its  shock  troops  has  not  yet 
produced  any  out^nding  work. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  see  in  the 
Fascia  dictatorship  the  cause  of  this  deficiency. 
The  generation  which  has  come  to  maturity 
within  the  paA  fifteen  years  loA  during  the 
World  War  many  young  men  of  great  intch 
ligence  and  noble  character.  While  the  War 
was  de^roying  so  many  intellectual  and  moral 
forces  it  was  also  disrupting  schools  and  leav' 
ing  to  the  immediate  future  a  sad  heredity  of 
disorder.  These  deva^tions  of  the  War  and 
poA'War  difficulties  were  not  suffered  in 
Italy  alone,  but  in  all  countries.  Tlie  effects 
of  ^e  Fascia  regime  can  be  fully  e^imated 
only  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  when  the 
generation  which  is  being  formed  in  the  inteh 
leCtual  and  moral  atmosphere  of  the  dictator- 
ship  will  have  come  to  full  maturity. 

What  can  we  prophesy  as  to  the  spiritual 
products  of  this  generation? 

In  October  1931,  the  Rome  daily,  II  Lavoro 
Fascia,  made  an  inquiry  among  publishers 
to  discover  the  reasons  why  Italian  books  are 
not  more  generally  diffused  abroad.  One  editor. 
Signor  Formiggini,  answered:  “It  is  necessary 
to  avoid  having  Italian  philosophy,  science 
and  art  seem  monopolized  by  predominant 
currents,  beyond  which  there  is  nothing  but 
a  tabula  rasa." 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  Fasdsm 
under  any  other  garb  than  that  of  a  regime  of 
monopoly — a  “totalitarian  regime,”  as  the  Fas- 
ciAs  say — even  and  especially  in  the  intellectual 
field.  In  a  country  where  the  press  is  free,  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  books  aCt  as  a  check 
one  upon  the  other;  and  light,  for  the  one 
intere^ed  in  looking  for  it,  filters  in  through 
their  contradictions.  In  a  country  where  the 
press  is  controlled  by  a  single  party,  only 
those  doctrines  which  the  party  in  power 
gives  out  for  circulation  are  repeated  unan¬ 
imously.  The  Italians  have  invented  today 
for  their  press  a  self-explanatory  nick-name: 
they  call  it  the  “factory  of  darkness.” 

By  dint  of  swallowing  official  doctrines, 
the  Italian  inteUigentsia  is  gradually  losing  its 
common  sense.  When  a  referendum  was  taken 
by  an  Italian  newspaper  in  1931  to  find  out 
who,  according  to  its  readers,  was  the  greater 
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contemporary  Italian  writer,  Amaldo  Musso¬ 
lini,  brother  of  the  Duce,  received  more  votes 
than  Benedetto  Croce. 

An  economic  of  great  reputation  who  no 
longer  reads  Italian  papers  but  only  English 
dailies  says :  “I  consider  myself  an  Englishman 
who  has  to  live  in  the  Balkans.”  But  this  is  a 
luxury  available  only  to  a  small  minority 
acquainted  with  foreign  languages  and  able 
to  obtain  foreign  newspapers.  Over  the  re^ 
of  the  nation  the  “factory  of  darkness”  exer¬ 
cises  an  unconte^ed  sway. 

A  man  is  worth  only  what  he  knows.  If 
you  prevent  a  man  from  acquiring  new  faCts 
and  new  ideas  you  mutilate  his  soul  and  the 
gravity  of  the  mutilation  is  proportionate  to 
the  duration  of  his  ignorance.  Without  a  free 
press,  a  people  becomes  blind,  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  individual  finds  himself  isolated  in  the 
mid^  of  life.  Unconsciously,  one  reverts  to 
the  clan  sy^m  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There 
reigns  a  perpetual  night  in  which  lo^  spirits 
waver,  empty  of  ideas. 

Whoever  obtains  a  passport  and  comes 
abroad  after  having  been  several  years  in 
Italy  is  as  though  dazzled  by  unexpected  light. 
One  of  these  persons  told  me:  “I  feel  like  that 
nun  of  Krakow  so  much  talked  about  in 
Europe  around  1848  who,  after  having  been 
punished  by  interment  for  thirty  years  in  an 
underground  cell,  was  unable  to  tolerate  light 
and  no  longer  knew  how  to  walk.” 

Take  a  youth  and  make  him  breathe  an 
atmosphere  of  ignorance,  violence,  fear, 
espionage,  adulation  and  buffoonery,  in  which 
it  is  not  lawful  for  him  to  have  an  independent 
thought  if  he  wishes,  we  do  not  say  to  rise 
in  the  social  hierarchy,  but  simply  to  be  left 
in  peace  in  his  own  small  comer  to  search 
for  truth,  beauty  and  ju^ice;  if  his  mind  is  in¬ 
different  to  moral  problems,  he  can  dedicate 
himself  to  physics,  surgery,  agronomy,  to  the 
construction  of  airplanes,  the  wireless.  No  one 
will  disturb  him  in  his  laboratory:  he  may  even 
become  president  of  the  Italian  Academy  as 
did  Signor  Marconi  and  repeat  along  with  him 
that  the  Italians  enjoy  unlimited  intellectual 
liberty.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  mind 
trained  in  abstention  from  dangerous  thoughts 
will  find  itself  better  fitted  for  laboratory  re¬ 
search  than  a  mind  trained  to  challenge  axioms 
in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom. 

Signor  CaStellino,  a  Fascist  deputy  who  is 
also  professor  of  Medicine  at  the  University 
of  Naples,  wrote  in  the  Giomale  dTtalia,  June 
10,  1928,  that  “Italian  scientific  publications 
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are  traversing  a  period  of  grave  crisis,  financial 
as  well  as  moral”;  “the  cultural  disaffedtion 
of  young  men  is  such  that  they  refrain  from 
reading  not  only  scientific  works  but  even  those 
periodicals  dealing  with  their  own  specialties”: 
“scientific  reviews  and  journals  are  aware  of  a 
gradual  decrease  in  their  circulation  and  of  a 
decline  in  their  value  and  preAige.”  It  is  no 
wonder.  The  “fadtory  of  darkness”  and  of  fear 
can  but  produce  inertia  even  in  the  field  of 
the  harmless  sciences. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  is  happening  in 
the  field  of  hi^orica!  fftudies,  religious  Judies, 
in  political  science,  poetry,  art,  in  these 
adtivities  of  the  mind  which,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  do  airplanes  and  the  wireless, 
con'ftitute  the  culture  of  a  country. 

Genius  — some  will  say—  always  finds  a 
way  and  overcomes  every  difficulty.  But  genius 
is  the  exception.  A  few  individual  exceptions 
are  not  sufficient  to  assure  the  future  of  inteb 
ligence  in  a  country.  Talents  of  second  and 
third  order  are  also  indispensable:  and  these 
deteriorate  in  an  atmosphere  of  sy^ematically 
organized  ignorance.  Genius  will  always  be 
genius,  whether  under  didtatorship  or  free 
regime.  But  what  of  the  others?  What  can 
become  of  the  others  in  a  country  where  the 
bludgeon  has  replaced  reason,  political  dissent 
is  forbidden,  the  press  ^ndardized,  publishers 
terrorized,  adulation  encouraged  and  awarded 
prizes,  where  emphasis  and  pomp  have  taken, 
in  literature,  the  place  of  seriousness  and  sin' 
cerity? 

The  Italian  people  has  extraordinary  vitality. 
It  was  subjedted  during  two  centuries — from 
the  second  half  of  the  l6th  to  the  second  half 
of  the  I8th  c.entury — to  the  disastrous  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  Counter-Revolution;  and  yet  it 
began  to  live  a  new  intelledtual  life  in  the  l8th 
century.  It  was  crushed  again  under  the  heel 
of  absoluti.<t  and  Catholic  readtion  during 
the  fir^  half  of  the  19th  century,  but  it  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  freeing  itself  again.  It  is  the  only 
people  in  the  Mediterranean  basin  to  have 
created  two  great  civilizations,  that  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  that  of  the  Renaissance, 
without  having  exhau^ed  its  vitality  either 
with  the  fir^t  or  with  the  second. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  despair  over  the  future 
of  intelb'gence  in  Italy.  Twenty  years  of 
Fascism  are  but  a  fleeting  moment  in  the 
hi^ry  of  a  people  with  already  three  thousand 
years  of  hi^ory  behind  it.  Italy  has  lo^  its 
way;  it  is  not  lo^.  The  beA  part  of  the  Italian 
intelligentsia  is  preparing,  in  the  midA  of 
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sorrow,  for  liberation.  But  in  waiting  for  the 
dawn  of  this  new  day,  how  much  time  is  being 
loA  in  ^erile  druggies,  how  many  minds  are 
being  rifled,  how  many  moral  consciences 
violated ! — Harvard  University. 

AAA 

One  of  the  mo^  adlive  Italian  clubs  in  this 
country  is  the  Cenacolo  Italiano  di  Cleveland, 
whose  permanent  diredtor  is  Professor  J.  L. 
Borgerhoff  of  Weiftem  Reserve  University,  j 
Officers  for  the  coming  year,  besides  Dr.  Bor- 
gerhoff,  are;  President,  Mrs.  Florence  Ray¬ 
mond  Clark;  Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  Frederika 
Blankner,  Mrs.  Louis  Leonard,  Mrs.  May  M. 
Sweet;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Orfea  Barricelli;  Treas¬ 
urer,  Dr.  L.  H.  Samartini. 

“Our  (French)  ^tesmen,  especially  those 
of  the  Third  Republic,  may  be  considered  as 
fundamentally  Cartesian.  And  for  that  matter, 
France  in  general,  and  Republican  France  in 
particular  has  adopted  the  dodtrine  of  the  great 
Tourainian.  M.  Edouard  Herriot,  for  example, 
that  typical  representative  of  our  ^tesmen, 
has  often  expressly  declared  his  adherence  to 
this  school  of  thought.” — H.  A.  Jules-Bois,  in 
Ama-ique,  New  York  City. 

Boo\s  Abroad  contributors  were  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  Chile  laA  winter,  which  was  summer 
there.  The  two  holders  of  North  American 
scholarships  to  the  University  of  Chile  for  the 
summer  session  were  Professor  Willis  Knapp 
Jones  of  Miami  University  and  the  Boo}{s 
Abroad  ^taff,  and  Professor  Madaline  Nichols 
of  Dominican  College,  Corte  Madera,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  who  reviews  Spanish  books  for  us 
frequently. 

“I  knew  him  (Gorky)  intimately,  and  I 
know  that  he  had  a  kind  heart,  even  though 
the  fir^t  impression  he  produced  may  not  have 
indicated  it.  His  fits  of  irritation  were  soon 
over.  In  our  conversations  we  never  touched 
on  political  queAions.  I  have  often  heard  it  ' 
said  that  Gorky,  a  member  as  he  was  of  the 
Third  International,  did  not  love  his  country, 
but  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  assertion  is  con-  j 
tained  in  the  beautiful  words  which  he  pro-  , 
nounced  a  little  while  before  his  death,  words 
which  prove  his  ardent  attachment  for  Russia.”  ; 
— Alexander  Kuprin,  quoted  in  Elite,  Caracas,  j 

“.  .  .we  see  in  the  modern  German  novel  ! 
a  decided  turning  away  from  the  emancipation 
of  woman,  a  dressing  of  di^ineftive  womanly 
qualities  like  unselfishness  and  devotion.  .  . .” 

— Mimi  1.  Jehle,  in  Monatshefte  fur  Deutsch' 
en  Unterricht. 


LUIGI  PIRANDELLO  AT 
CLOSE  RANGE 

By  DOMENICO  VITTORINI 


1  FIRST  met  Luigi  Pirandello  at  the  recep' 
tion  tendered  him  aboard  the  S.S.Conte  di 
Savoia  on  July  20th,  1935,  when  he  arrived  in 
New  York  on  his  way  to  Hollywood,  where 
he  was  to  take  part  in  the  61ming  of  his  play 
Six  Charadlers  in  Search  of  an  Author.  As  I 
aood  on  the  pier  bewitched  by  the  beauty  of 
the  New  York  skyline,  the  maje^ic  ship  slowly 
advanced  like  a  fanta^ic  and  huge  bird,  dazZ' 
lingly  white,  and  moored  at  the  Eighteenth 
Street  dock.  Once  on  the  ship,  the  thought 
that  I  was  so  shortly  to  see  the  man  whose 
works  I  had  always  admired  keyed  me  to  a 
high  nervous  tension.  When  I  confided  my 
nervousness  to  a  young  colleague  of  mine,  he, 
with  charadieri^ic  modern  indifference  towards 
greatness,  almo^  shouted,  “For  heaven’s  sake, 
man,  do  you  think  Pirandello  is  a  god?" 
Tartly  replying  that  I  did  not  know  that  God 
had  ever  written  plays,  I  hastened  towards 
the  other  end  of  the  hall  where  the  smiling 
countenance  of  the  Maestro  had  appeared. 
He  was  accompanied  by  ship  officers  and  the 
New  York  dignitaries  who  had  gone  to  meet 
him  at  quarantine. 

Pirandello  was  of  medium  height,  rather 
heavy'set,  with  an  oval  face  and  a  short, 
j  pointed  grey  beard.  Although  sixty-seven 
1  years  of  age,  he  moved  very  swiftly  and  his 
‘  person  bore  the  marks  of  a  robuA  manhood. 

,  His  lips  were  ^till  fresh;  his  eyes  were  mo^ 

[  mobile  and  full  of  life,  and  their  intensity  was 
I  80  great  as  to  attradt  one's  attention  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  reA  of  his  physical  being. 
They  converged  on  you  as  if  to  penetrate  your 
innermo^  thoughts,  and  then  they  suddenly 
became  hidden  by  an  impenetrable  veil  as  he 
relaxed  his  attention  to  withdraw  within  him- 
self.  Introspection  was  not  a  pose  with  Piran' 


dello.  It  was  an  in^indt  and  it  was  the  habit 
of  long  years.  He  lived  within  himself  .  juA  as 
do  the  characters  in  whom  he  had  mirrored 
himself.  There  was  something  shy  and  timid 
in  the  way  he  moved  in  a  crowd.  While  grate- 
ful  for  the  recognition  accorded  him,  he  seemed 
to  have  to  force  himself  to  listen  to  the  oratory 
poured  forth  in  his  praise. 

As  I  ^ood  a  little  to  one  side,  studying 
Pirandello’s  reaction  in  meeting  the  people  who 
swarmed  around  him,  I  saw  him  turn  and 
beckon  to  me  with  his  crooked  finger,  evi¬ 
dently  having  been  told  that  I  was  eager  to 
have  an  interview  with  him.  Pirandello  was 
very  cordial.  He  thanked  me  for  my  intere^ 
in  his  writings  and  expressed  gratification  at 
the  manner  in  which  I  had  presented  him  in  a 
long  article  that  I  recently  published  in  Italy. 
He  gave  me  an  appointment  for  the  following 
day  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  at  ten  o’clock. 

The  next  morning,  as  I  waited  in  the 
magnificent  lobby,  it  was  hard  for  me  to 
picture  Pirandello,  who  has  always  indicted 
the  splendor  and  buStle  of  modem  civilization, 
on  the  forty-first  floor  of  a  hotel  that  has  no 
rival  anywhere  in  the  world  for  size,  beauty, 
luxury,  and  comfort. 

Pirandello  greeted  me  cordially,  and  we  sat 
near  a  window  in  the  large  living-room  of 
his  apartment.  The  MaeStro  was  seated  in  a 
rather  high  chair  againSt  the  open  window 
and  I  was  happy  to  look  up  to  him.  As  we 
discussed  his  art  and  plays  he  seemed  gradually 
to  recede  miles  and  miles  from  the  luxury  that 
the  richest  country  in  the  world  has  provided 
for  those  who  are  desirous  of  grasping  and 
enjoying  the  gifts  of  our  materiali^ic  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

At  the  very  outset  of  our  interview,  in 
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reply  to  my  que^ion,  Pirandello  very  emphat' 
ically  disclaimed  connexion  with  any  literary 
movement. 

“Even  with  naturalism?”  I  queried. 

“Yes,  indeed.  Giovanni  Verga,  the  great 
representative  of  that  movement,  wrote  me 
that  there  was  a  new  force,  a  new  light  in  my 
art.  I  have  a  letter  written  to  me  by  him  after 
the  publication  of  my  novel  L'esclusn.  Indeed, 
I  feel  that  I  am  at  the  opposite  pole  from 
naturalism.  I  have  battered  down  blind  faith 
in  clumsy,  tangible  reality.  Man  can,  indeed 
mu^,  through  his  imagination,  conquer  and 
break  the  fetters  of  every-day  reality.  Why 
cling  so  ^eadfa^ly  to  it?  Its  experience  is  so 
short 'lived.  When  my  characfters  cling  to  theii 
illusion  they  do  so  because  to  accept  hi^orical 
reality  is  to  sink  more  deeply  into  their  tor* 
ment.”  As  he  spoke,  the  Pirandello  living  at 
the  Waldorf'Aitoria  had  altogether  disap- 
peared,  and  I  could  now  follow  the  arti^ 
into  a  world  of  his  own,  cheered  by  the  light 
of  his  art  and  illuminated  by  the  new  values, 
tragic  and  lofty,  that  he  has  given  to  his  sense 
of  humanity. 

In  proclaiming  the  independence  of  his  art 
Pirandello  shows  his  intense  individualism. 
As  an  artiA  he  is  only  himself  and  it  is  hard, 
indeed  impossible,  to  consider  him  a  part  of 
that  ^tic  whole  that  is  a  man'inade  sy^m, 
be  it  in  religion,  art,  or  politics.  His  ^tement 
upon  his  arrival  in  New  York  that  art  and 
politics  do  not  mix  was  dilated  by  his  un' 
bounded  individuah'sm.  The  same  deep  sense 
of  individualism  caused  him  to  be  vexed  when 
recently  a  newspaper  man  asked  him  whether 
it  could  be  said  that  he  is  the  Bernard  Shaw  of 
Italy.  Pirandello  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
shook  his  head  in  an  emphatic  negative.  The 
reporter,  to  make  up  for  his  lack  of  taA,  queried 
again  whether  he  thought  that  Bernard  Shaw 
was  the  Pirandello  of  England.  There  was  the 
same  movement  of  repressed  annoyance  on  the 
part  of  Pirandello.  “Dear,  dear,  no.  Shaw  is 
Shaw  and  I  am  I.  We  are  two  di^tinA  in' 
dividuals.” 

In  discussing  his  art  during  our  interview, 
Pirandello  insiAed  on  the  predominating  and 
unchanging  charader  of  his  art.  He  dated, 
“My  art  never  has  changed  because  I  have 
never  changed.  I  have  always  felt  that  man 
is  a  redless  wanderer  on  this  earth,  a  dreaming 
vagabond,  almod  always  outside  of  himself, 
which  means  that  he  is  not  fully  <x)nscious  of 
himself  and  of  his  ads.” 

I  mud  have  looked  a  bit  perplexed,  for  he 
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proceeded  to  expound  his  philosophy  of  life, 
saying  that  to  him  there  are  four  great  forces 
whose  urge  man  condantly  feels:  love,  hatred, 
mydery,  and  the  right  of  possession.  “We 
hercely  say  this  book  is  mine,  this  ash'tray  is 
mine.”  He  turned  towards  the  little  table  near 
which  we  were  seated  and  grasped  a  small 
exquisite  ash  receiver  that  was  there.  “We  say 
as  fiercely  as  in  the  days  of  the  cave  man:  ‘This 
woman  is  mine.’  As  to  mydery,  this  is  to  me 
the  greated  force  of  all.  Man  speaks  and  he 
does  not  know  whence  his  words  come.  He 
does  not  know  whether  they  are  an  echo  of 
words  spoken  a  hundred  years  before  or  words 
that  will  be  uttered  a  hundred  years  hence. 
We  are  the  prey  of  forces  emanating  from  a 
world  that  we  feel  moving  beyond  the  arched 
blue  line  of  the  sky,  beyond  time  and  space, 
a  world  whence  all  life  springs,  whence  all  the 
forces  of  indind  issue.  We  feel  and  think 
and  ad  seemingly  as  if  we  were  the  maders  of 
our  own  emotions  and  deeds,  but  adually  we 
are  under  the  complete  sway  of  these  forces. 
We  pass  the  greated  part  of  our  lives  outside 
of  ourselves,  lod  in  the  flow  of  primeval  life, 
out  of  which  a  drange  and  ironical  god  has 
frshioned  this  universe  of  ours.  Mod  of  the 
contradidions  of  man  are  caused  by  the  clash 
between  the  individualidic  and  the  eternal 
elements  in  him.  Sex  indind  is  a  primeval 
force  in  man,  yet  it  leads  him  into  terrifying 
complications.  It  makes  a  traitor  out  of  him, 
it  urges  him  irresidibly  to  break  laws  and  con- 
ventions,  and  finally  leaves  him  desolate  on 
the  bleak  shore  of  despair.  This  is  what  I  have 
tried  to  express  in  my  art.  A  man,  I  have 
attempted  to  say  something  to  other  men, 
with  no  other  intention  except  perhaps  that 
of  avenging  myself  for  having  been  bom.” 

“Would  you  say  that  in  your  works  you 
spurn  life?” 

“Oh  no,”  rephed  Pirandello.  “In  spite  of  all 
that  it  has  made  me  suffer,  life  is  beautiful. 
While  this  may  seem  absurd  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  philosopher,  an  artid  can,  with  the 
privilege  that  art  grants  him,  move  in  an  at' 
mosphere  of  dualism,  and  create.  What  critics 
have  not  seen  in  me  is  the  undercurrent  of 
seriousness  and  of  deep  thought  that  flows 
through  my  art.  Even  when  I  laugh  there  is  a 
tragic  grief  behind  the  grotesque  mask  that 
I  lend  to  my  charaders.  Critics  want  positive 
datements  from  a  writer.  Only  the  abdrad 
thinker  will  make  these  positive  datements 
about  life  and  will  enclose  them  in  immutable 
formulas.  A  man  who  has  suffered  a  great  deal 
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is  reludtant  to  nuke  categorical  ^tements.  Life 
is  so  fluid,  so  shifting,  so  illusory,  when  seen 
at  close  range,  that  an  arti^  can  well  claim  the 
right  to  express  a  tragedy  in  which  arti^ic 
truth  defies  and  surpasses  acftual  truth.” 

In  his  conversation  he  referred  again  to 
what  he  calls  the  world  of  mystery.  Speaking 
with  vehemence,  his  eyes  flashing  with  en' 
thusiasm,  he  added,  “The  sense  of  human  per- 
sonality  that  one  finds  in  my  works  is  the  result 
of  my  harkening  to  Grange  voices  and  impulses 
that  come  from  a  my^erious  di^nce.  I  am 
filled  with  a  sense  of  awe  before  the  portals 
of  the  Unknown.”  His  countenance  actually 
expressed  awe; his  arms  were  open  and  raised, 
his  body  slightly  bent  forward,  as  if  laboring 
under  the  crushing  weight  of  my^ry.  He 
continued,  “The  world  that  we  know  is  a 
small  part  of  the  universe.  We  live  in  a  world 
within  a  world.  Untold  di^nces  and  depths 
are  yet  to  be  explored.  The  present  ^te  of 
progress  is  but  the  dawn  of  a  di^ant  and  never' 
tO'bc'realized  tomorrow.” 

I  suggeAed  that  this  was  a  sort  of  my^icism. 
Pirandello’s  ec^tic  mood  changed  to  one  of 
cold  objectivity .  He  said  that' critics  of  today, 
especially  Professor  Pietro  Mignosi  of  the 
University  of  Palermo,  were  trying  to  make 
a  Catholic  myAic  out  of  him,  but  that  he  could 
not  recognize  himself  in  the  image  that  they 
placed  before  him. 

This  reaction  allowed  me  to  peer  into  the 
great  dramatic's  soul  and  art  better  than  the 
reading  of  any  of  his  bcxjks.  One  finds  in  him 
a  tendency  towards  an  evanescent  myCicism. 
He  is  conCantly  aware  of  an  infinite  and  bound¬ 
less  life  from  which  man  and  earthly  exigence 
have  been  excluded.  At  the  same  time  one 
notices  in  him  the  cold  power  of  his  intellect, 
which  dissects  the  aspiration  of  his  soul  and 
chills  its  enthusiasm.  The  result  of  this  clash 
is  humor.  Had  Pirandello  liCened  to  his  soul 
only,  he  would  have  been  merely  a  dreamer. 
Had  he  followed  only  the  dissecting  force  of 
his  intellect,  he  would  have  been  a  heartless 
cynic.  But  he  Crikes  a  happy  balance  between 
the  warmth  of  his  soul  and  the  alcxjfhess  of  his 
intellect,  with  the  result  that  one  of  the  greateC 
humoriCs  of  all  times  has  appeared.  Pirandello’s 
fertility  of  imagination  has  no  match  in  the 
hiCory  of  Italian  humor. 

I  confessed  to  him  that  I  had  been  very 
eager  to  acxx)unt  for  the  Crange  adventures 
of  his  characters.  How  was  it  that  such  tragic 
figures  were  bom  in  his  mind  and  what  had 
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determined  the  tortuous  course  of  their  ex- 
iCence  and  their  pitiful  phghts? 

“It  muC  have  been  your  own  life,”  I  ven¬ 
tured,  fearful  of  being  too  personal. 

“That’s  art,”  Pirandello  replied.  “The  artiC 
receives  an  inspiration  from  life,  a  suggestion, 
out  of  which  he  weaves  a  pattern  where  the 
original  impulses  are  hardly  recognizable.  But 
experience  plays  a  great  part  in  the  quality  and 
temper  of  one’s  art.  Life  has  made  me  suffer  a 
great  deal.” 

I  did  not  wish  to  indiscreetly  reopen  the 
wound  of  his  wife’s  long  madness,  nor  did 
I  hke  to  bring  his  thoughts  back  to  his  distant 
childhcxxl,  passed  in  the  sluggish  atmosphere 
of  a  Sicilian  town.  Why  remind  him  of  his 
father-in-law,  who,  with  Pirandello’s  father, 
a  partner  in  the  sulphur  business,  had  sealed  a 
contract  binding  their  children’s  lives  without 
even  consulting  them?  There  was  no  need  of 
delving  into  the  great  writer’s  personal  life. 
It  was  necessary  only  to  look  at  his  wistful  and 
sensitive  face  to  see  that  life  had  tried  him  in 
a  bitter  and  even  cruel  manner. 

“Isn’t  the  outstanding  feature  of  your  art 
that  prexess  of  self-deception  that  you,  in 
your  piefturesque  way,  have  called  ‘building 
up  oneself?” 

He  agreed.  As  he  had  moved  among  men 
he  had  noticed  the  mask  of  respecftability  that 
\ve  place  on  our  frees  in  order  to  hide  the  moral 
ugliness  that  offends  us.  At  the  same  time 
he  could  not  help  noticing  a  sharp  differentia¬ 
tion  between  the  mask  and  the  free,  and  he 
had  used  this  contrast  in  many  of  his  plays. 

I  admiringly  pointed  out  some  of  the  beSt 
charac^ters  that  were  bom  out  of  this  tragic 
intuition;  Ciampa  in  Cap  and  Bells,  Ersilia 
Drei  in  ?{al(ed,  Baldovino  in  the  Pleasure  of 
Honesty.  Pirandello  agreed  that  unquestionably 
that  motif  of  “building  up  oneself’  recurs 
more  often  than  any  other  in  his  plays.  “But 
don’t  you  see  what  happens  to  even  when 
he  ‘builds  up  Himself’?”  he  queried.  He  spoke 
with  deep  conviction,  and  there  was  not  the 
slightest  hint  of  irreverence  in  his  voice.  He 
meant  that  when  the  universal  idea  of  God 
becomes  enclosed  in  a  religious  formula  we 
have  the  Christian  God,  the  Hindu  God,  and 
as  many  Gods  as  there  are  tribes  in  Africa  and 
peoples  on  the  earth.  Although  natural  enough, 
this  diffusing  process  dwarfs  the  idea  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  God  in  breaking  it  into  the  various  con¬ 
cepts  of  the  Deity  that  form  the  basis  of 
religions. 

“But,”  I  added,  “critica  have  accused  you 
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of  not  having  di^inguished  between  the  mask 
and  the  face,  and  of  having  played  ball  with 
two  irridesccnt  celluloid  globes:  reality  and 
unreality.  According  to  them  you  do  not 
di^inguish  between  the  two  entities,  nor  is 
there  for  you  a  boundary  line  that  marks  the 
point  at  which  reality  ends  and  unreality 
begins.” 

Pirandello  moved  quickly  towards  me  and, 
ge^iculating  with  great  vehemence,  said, 
“Unfortunately  I  have  been  accused  of  walking 
in  the  clouds  and  of  vainly  reaching  out  towards 
evanescent  unrealities.  That's  what  has  hurt 
me  very  deeply.  Critics  do  not  see  that  they 
de^roy  the  very  soul  of  my  drama,  or  rather 
that  they  obscure  for  themselves  the  most 
salient  feature  of  my  art.  My  drama  is,  after 
all,  independently  of  their  interpretations.” 

“Think  of  Henry  IV,”  I  suggested. 

“Yes.  There  was  a  man  whom  the  Stupid 
accident  of  Striking  his  head  on  a  Stone  had 
separated  from  life.  He  was  a  madman  for 
twelve  years  and  lived,  in  an  old  caStle,  not 
his  own  life,  but  the  superinduced  life  of  the 
German  Emperor.  One  day  he  opened  his  eyes 
and  he  was  terrified  by  the  appalling  realiza- 
tion  that  he  was  not  Henry  IV.  He  was  him- 
self,  a  man  of  today,  whom  life  had  left  behind 
ju^  as  a  Stream  leaves  in  a  deep  bay  a  piece 
of  wood  that  b'es  in  the  Stagnant  waters  till 
it  disintegrates.  What  could  he  do?  How  could 
he  re-enter  life?  He  clung  to  his  madness  by 
continuing  to  play  the  role  of  Henry  IV.  His 
lucid  madness  was  more  bearable  than  the 
torment  of  his  life.  But  I  have  never  denied 
the  original  ego  in  my  characiters.  How  could 
I?  How  can  anyone  deny  the  historical  adtual- 
ity  of  human  personality?  What  I  notice  is 
that  at  times  aAuality  is  so  bitter  and  tragic 
that  we  must  attempt  to  obliterate  it,  and  for 
a  moment  of  glorious  exaltation  we  succeed 
in  doing  it.  Soon,  however,  the  illusory  reality 
is  overcome  by  the  adtual  one,  and  this  sudden 
replunging  from  the  Stars  into  the  mud  is  the 
source  of  a  greater  tragedy.” 

“I  am  playing  the  role  of  advocatus  diaboli," 

I  prefaced  what  I  was  about  to  say.  “If  you 
point  out  the  harm  of  social  hypocrisy  and 
self-deception,  don’t  you  assume  a  moralistic 
attitude  in  your  art?” 

“No,”  he  replied.  “When  I  see  man  donning 
his  mask  I  do  not  inveigh  againSt  him  as  a 
morali*  would.  Far  from  it.  I  grieve  with 
him  because  I  know  that  that  is  the  common 
lot  of  humanity,  and  I  pity  in  him  also  the 
frailties  that  I  share.” 
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I  was  conscious  of  having  the  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  Standing  before  the  very  source 
whence  the  majestic  Stream  of  Pirandellian  art 
has  originated.  I  wanted  to  assure  myself  of 
the  absurdity  of  many  of  the  charges  againA 
Pirandello,  the  artist.  I  asked,  “If  you  lend  to 
your  characters  a  goal  that  you  know  is  unat¬ 
tainable,  if  you  direct  their  eyes  towards  an 
illusion  that  both  you  and  they  know  has  no 
reality,  don’t  you  deprive  your  art  of  the 
element  of  truth  and  of  realism?” 

The  creator  of  Henry  IV  turned  rather 
sharply  towards  me:  “Why  don’t  you  critics 
look  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view 
of  my  characters?  The  world  of  illusion  is  a 
real  world  to  my  characters.  The  solace  that 
they  derive  from  illusion  makes  illusion  real. 
It  is  at  any  rate  the  only  ointment  that  my 
human  sympathy  can  pour  over  the  wounds 
that  life  inflicts  on  us.” 

“Isn’t  the  process  of  ‘seeing  oneself  in  a 
mirror’  the  next  aCt  of  your  tragic  humanity?” 

Again  the  MaeStro  nodded  assent. 

“Do  you  mean,”  I  continued,  “that  when 
the  warmth  of  sentiment  recedes  from  our 
actions,  then  cold  reason  and  the  infernal  con¬ 
trivance  of  a  little  machine  called  logic,  are  set 
in  motion,  and  they  transform  our  sentiment 
of  life  into  a  concept  of  life?” 

“Yes,”  he  replied.  “We  live  inclosed  in  con- 
cepts  formed  about  us  by  our  friends,  our 
family,  and  even  by  ourselves.  When  the  ^age 
of  exaltation  is  over,  we  see  ourselves  wearing 
the  tinsel  and  trappings  of  our  intellectual 
con^ruCtions  as  if  in  a  mirror.  Then  we  hate 
our  images  ju^  as  we  hate  to  see  ourselves 
reflected  in  a  looking  glass  that  deforms  our 
features.  We  are  both  grotesque  and  pitiful. 
We  are  tragic.” 

“If  ‘reason’  is  the  cold  wind  that  chills 
sentiment  and  freezes  our  feelings  into  an 
inert  mass,  then,”  I  continued,  “  ‘reason’  is 
mo^  certainly  a  negative  attribute.”  Piran¬ 
dello  nodded  approval.  “To  live  is  to  navigate 
unconsciously  in  the  swift  current  of  life.  Only 
children  and  animals  and  a  few  privileged 
beings  really  live  because  they  can  abandon 
themselves  to  the  flux  of  primeval  life.  ‘Reason’ 
is  the  handmaid  of  fraud,  and  fraud  creates  the 
web  of  intricate  evil  where  my  plays  begin. 
When  we  enclose  a  human  being  in  a  concept 
that  is  not  natural  to  him,  we  follow  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  fraud,  and  evil  is  bom.  I  find  evil  in 
situations  that  are  made  to  appear  moral, 
when  inwardly  they  are  putrid.  I  have  always 
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hated  firaud,  be  it  in  our  social  relations  and 
inAitutions,  or  in  art.” 

There  was  in  him  a  flame  of  genuine  moral 
indignation  as  he  spoke.  He  agreed  that  the 
motivation  of  Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an 
Author  was  the  contra^  between  the  reality 
of  life  and  of  the  ingenious  tricks  of  art  as 
compared  with  the  reality  that  true  art  lends 
to  human  vicissitudes  when  the  divine  afflatus 
of  fancy  raises  them  to  a  higher  plane. 

I  was  eager  to  reach  the  basis  of  Pirandello’s 
art:  his  philosophy  of  life.  I  asked  him,  “If 
the  process  of  ‘building  up  oneself’  is  natural 
but  dwarfing,  why  have  you  not  afforded  to 
man  a  firmer  basis  on  which  to  ^tand?  Surely 
there  is  something  better  for  man  than  to  be 
tragic  with  reality  or  ludicrous  with  fidtion.” 

Pirandello  liked  the  latter  phrase.  1  told 
him  that  I  had  coined  it  after  a  long  Audy  of 
his  works  and  that  it  in  a  sense  belonged  to 
him,  too.  He  smiled  affectionately. 

“But  to  go  back  to  the  original  que^ion,” 
I  repeated,  “have  you  not  pointed  out  that  the 
reason  why  so  many  characters  assume  the 
po^ures  and  looks  of  exasperated  marionettes 
is  because  they  lack  humility?” 

“I  am  no  philosopher,”  he  said,  “I  am  only 
an  arti^,  but  that  is  my  philosophy  of  life.  If 
life  is  a  tragic  experience,  humility  is  the  only 
shield  that  can  protect  us  again^  the  onslaught 
of  daily  experience.” 

“It  is  very  important  to  point  this  out,”  I 
insi^ed.  “It  transforms  your  thought  from 
negative  into  positive.  You  differentiate  your' 
self  from  those  characters  that  have  negative 
traits,  that  ‘build  up  themselves  ’  Your  char' 
aCters  are  your  antagoni^s.” 

He  shook  his  head  in  a  negative.  His  char' 
aCters  were  his  children.  He  loved  them  all. 

I  was  surprised  to  notice  the  intensity  with 
which  he  referred  to  them.  I  suggeAed  that 
some  day  in  his  quixotic  mind  a  ^ory  depicting 
a  clash  between  his  real  children  and  the 
children  of  his  imagination  might  appear.  He 
smiled  and  suddenly  his  thoughts  seemed  to 
wander  far  away  to  the  di^nt  land  where  his 
children,  Stefano,  FauAo,  and  Lietta,  were 
awaiting  his  return. 

There  was  another  que^ion  that  I  wanted 
to  ask  him,  but  it  was  of  such  an  intimate 
nature  that  I  hesitated.  It  corkemed  Marta 
Abba,  who  is  now  playing  in  New  York  in 
Tovarich;  the  young  and  beautiful  adress  who 
has  brought  to  life  so  many  of  Pirandello’s 
roles  and  about  whose  relationship  with  Piran' 
dello  international  gossip  has  found  ample  food 
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for  its  degrading  hunger.  I  broached  the  sub' 
jeCl  by  mentioning  an  occasion  on  which  I  had 
lunch  with  Ex'Ambassador'tO'Italy  Richard 
Washburn  Child.  The  Ambassador  and  I  were 
discussing  a  lecture  which  I  had  given  at  Buck 
Hill  Falls,  in  which  I  had  presented  Pirandello 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  new  consciousness 
that  had  dawned  in  Italy  out  of  the  tragic 
de^ruCtion  and  ruin  of  the  World  War.  Mr. 
Child  jokingly  warned  me  not  to  be  so  sure 
about  the  new  consciousness  as  embodied  in 
Pirandello,  and  added,  “He  is  having  a  good 
time  ju^  now  with  a  young  and  beautiful 
actress.”  Pirandello  interrupted  me,  “Why 
didn’t  you  tell  him  that  Pirandello  has  never 
had  a  good  time  in  hi.s  life?”  I  felt  the  un- 
breakable  moral  ^rength  of  the  man  in  those 
words  that  summed  up  the  whole  of  his  tragic 
exigence. 

Pirandello  expressed  indignation  at  the 
aspersions  ca^  over  his  relationship  with 
Marta  Abba.  He  confided,  “She  is  like  a  daugh' 
ter  to  me.  She  is  younger  than  my  own  chih 
dren.  She  is  twenty 'seven  years  old  and  I  am 
an  old  man  nearly  seventy.  She  comes  of  a 
very  diAinguished  family  and  the  senseless 
gossip  has  been  a  cruel  blow  to  her.” 

I  asked,  “Did  you  have  in  mind  Marta 
Abba  when  you  wrote  your  play  The  Wives' 
Friend  in  which  the  heroine,  Marta,  is  a  lofty 
woman  condemned  to  loneliness  by  her 
spiritual  superiority  over  the  people  who  sur' 
round  her?” 

Pirandello  smiled  and  nodded  assent. 

“Did  you  think  of  Marta  Abba  in  She 
Wanud  to  Find  Herself,  where  a  great  aCtress 
is  denied  the  joy  of  love  of  normal  human 
relationships  by  the  faCt  that  her  life  is  entirely 
absorbed  by  her  art?” 

Pirandello  again  nodded  agreement. 

I  took  courage.  “Did  you  not  wish  to  silence 
those  malignant  voices  when  in  your  late^  play 
When  One  Is  Somebody  you  depict  the  love 
of  young  Veroccia  and  of  the  old  poet  and 
you  have  the  latter  say  to  her,  ‘It  would  have 
seemed  to  me  to  have  contaminated  your 
youth,  had  I  failed  to  keep  my  love  on  a  lofty 
level’?” 

Pirandello  smiled,  and  there  was  a  light  of 
gratitude  in  his  brown  eyes,  that  were  now 
soft  and  affectionate. 

I  had  never  realized  more  clearly  than  now 
how  close  is  the  relation  between  Pirandello, 
the  artiA,  and  Pirandello,  the  man.  As  long  as 
I  live  I  shall  remember  that  I  have  lived  in  the 
vivid  light  that  emanates  from  the  man’s  soul 
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and  that  the  arti^  in  him  has  made  eternal 
in  his  works.  I  had  never  known  that  greatness 
could  be  so  human  and  approachable. 

The  recent  passing  of  Luigi  Pirandello  has 
deprived  Italy,  and  the  world,  of  one  of 
the  moft  significant  expressions  of  modem  art. 
There  is  no  one  in  contemporary  Italy  that 
measures  up  to  our  beloved  Mae^ro.  In  the 
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unassuming  simplicity  of  his  personahty  as 
well  as  in  the  unadorned  naturalness  of  his  art 
he  Aruck  a  deep  vein  in  the  my^rious  depths 
of  the  soul  of  man  and  revealed  terrifying 
truths  to  our  generation,  truths  that  are  bitter 
at  fir^  but  which  are  made  acceptable  to 
thoughtful  beings  if  they  learn  how  to  be 
humble  of  heart  before  the  gigantic  sphinx 
of  life. — University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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ITALY  STUDIES  HER  PAST 

By  IRENE  D1  ROBILANT 


The  centenary  of  Italy's  fir^  wars  for  unity 
and  independence  as  well  as  the  quantity 
of  documentary  material  which  has  juA  recent' 
ly  been  made  available  to  scholars  and  hi^r' 
nans,  fully  juAify  the  renewed  intere^  which 
both  public  and  publishers  are  taking  in  hi^r' 
ical  works. 

The  leading  figures  and  the  principal  episodes 
of  the  period  known  as  the  “Risorgimento” 
which  is  commonly  comprised  between  the 
years  1821  and  1870  have  been  a  favorite  sub' 
jed  for  foreign  as  well  as  Italian  scholars.  We 
may  recall  t^t  the  universities  of  Harvard 
and  Yale  have  excellent  libraries  relating  to  the 
time,  that  William  Roscoe  Thayer’s  Life  and 
Times  of  Cavour  has  long  been  a  dandard 
biography  and  that  no  critical  analysis  of  feds 
can  dedroy  the  literary  as  well  as  hidorical 
value  of  Trevelyan’s  Garibaldi  trilogy.  Valu' 
able  contributions  in  the  form  of  monographs 
have  been  made  by  scholars  such  as  Benedetto 
Croce  and  Francesco  Rufini,  but  since  the 
publication  ofCesare  Balbo’s  Sommario  della 
Storia  d'ltalia  which  appeared  in  1858  and  was 
written  while  Italy  was  dill  in  the  making, 
no  Italian  scholar  had  attempted  a  general  out' 


line  of  the  making  of  Italy.  This  task  has  been 
finally  accomplished  with  almod  incredible 
success  by  Professor  Cesare  Spcllanzon,  whose 
four  volume  Storia  del  Risorgimento  e  delVU 
nitd  d'ltalia,  published  by  Rizzoli  in  Milan, 
has  given  Italy  an  up'to^late  record  of  events 
and  provided  the  dudent  with  a  veritable 
mine  of  hidorical  and  bibliographical  informa' 
tion.  Spellanzon  has  not  only  conscientiously 
perused  all  published  works,  but  has  made 
wide  use  of  the  documents  from  the  Audrian 
date  archives  which  have  become  available 
since  the  war  and  of  the  material  which  has 
gradually  emerged  from  private  libraries,  and 
colledions  of  hitherto  unpublished  manu' 
scripts. 

Tlie  dawn  of  Italian  independence  is  traced 
as  fer  back  as  the  fird  half  of  the  I8th  century, 
a  theory  which  any  one  familiar  with  the 
spiritual  currents  and  literary  movement  of  the 
time  will  readily  endorse.  The  author  gives 
abundant  space  to  the  Napoleonic  era,  in 
which  Italy  for  the  fird  time  in  centuries  made 
the  experiment  of  geographical  and  legislative 
unity.  It  is  intereding  to  note,  on  the  side, 
that  almod  all  the  patriots  who  in  1821  and 
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1833  partook  in  the  fir^  unsuccessful  Aruggles 
for  independence  had  at  one  time  or  other 
served  in  the  imperial  army  or  adminiAration. 

A  truly  scholarly  detachment  and  impartial' 
ity  in  judging  events  increases  the  value  of 
Spellanzon’s  work.  Many  of  the  legends  pet' 
petuated  by  tradition  and  school  text'books  are 
if  not  totally  deAroyed  viewed  in  a  different 
light.  Few  Italians  realized  that  movements 
made  familiar  by  one  or  two  names  were  im' 
portant  because  of  the  large  number  of  the 
obscure  adherents  who  disseminated  the  doc' 
trines  of  liberty  and  independence  notwith' 
standing  the  death  and  apparent  ignominy 
suffered  by  the  leaders. 

The  popular  intereA  in  the  publication 
is  further  increased  by  an  abundance  of  care' 
fully  chosen  illuArations  drawn  from  contem' 
porary  records,  private  collections  and  local 
museums. 

Luigi  Salvatorrelli’s  lateA  book  II  Pensiero 
Politico  Italiano  dal  1700  al  1870  (Giulio  Ei' 
naudi,  Turin)  is  an  intere^ing  corollary  to 
Spellanzon’s  theory  concerning  the  spiritual 
origins  of  Italian  independence,  and  hke  mo^ 
of  his  works  the  book  is  replete  with  original 
considerations  and  sugge^ive  theories. 

In  the  field  of  contemporary  hi^ory,  diaries, 
collections  of  letters  and  memoirs  illuArating 
the  life  and  spiritual  aspects  of  the  pa^  century 
are  daily  gaining  in  popularity;  they  have  in 
recent  years  taken  the  place  of  popular  biog' 
raphies  in  the  be^  seller  field. 

In  the  well  printed  and  carefully  edited  cob 
leCtion  of  Diari  e  Memorie  featured  by  Nicola 
Zanichelli,  illuArious  Bologna  publishers,  one 
may  note  the  Guiccioli  Family,  a  memoir  cover' 
ing  the  period  1796'1848,  in  which  among 
other  things  the  Aory  of  Lord  Byron’s  love 
affair  is  related  in  such  a  manner  as  to  de^roy 
the  mo^  enduring  romantic  legend  concerning 
it.  In  these  recollections  as  well  as  in  the  some' 
what  fanta^ic  Awenture  della  mia  Vita  by 
Leonetto  Cipriani,  the  aspirations,  hopes  and 
disappointments  of  the  growing  number  of 
Italian  patriots  are  recorded  with  colorful 
descriptions  and  amusing  anecdotes.  Aside 
from  politicians  and  conspirators  we  find  that 
composers,  arti^s,  and  favorite  opera  ^rs 
endeavored  to  place  both  their  art  and  popu' 
larity  at  the  service  of  the  great  cause.  In 
order  to  realize  that  there  was  another  side  to 
the  picture,  readers  have  only  to  turn  to  the 
Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Lambruschini,  Papal 
Envoy  at  the  court  of  Charles  X  and  Louis 
Philippe.  Here  we  have  the  reactionary  view 


in  its  mo^  orthodox  form.  Mettemich  is  the 
ideal  ^tesman,  France  is  dangerously  full  of 
liberals,  Greece  ought  not  to  be  encouraged 
in  her  druggie  for  independence  on  account 
of  the  hberal  infection  which  might  spread 
to  other  nations.  The  ^yle  is  unCtuous  and 
somewhat  dull,  but  the  sincerity  of  the  author 
and  the  facts  as  seen  according  to  his  particular 
lights  make  the  book  well  worth  reading. 

A 

Storia  del  Risorgimento  e  deU'Unitd  d'ltalia. 
Milano.  Rizzoli  6^  Co.  40  lire  each  volume. — 
Four  large  volumes  amply  illuArated  (of  which 
three  are  already  on  sale)  giving  Italy  the  fir^ 
up  to  date  national  hi^ory  written  by  an 
Italian. 

II  Pensiero  Politico  Italiano  dal 1700 al 1870 by 
Luigi  Salvatorelli.  Torino.  Giulio  Einaudi.  400 
pages.  20  lire. — An  analysis  of  the  spiritual 
background  of  the  Italian  Risorgimento  by  a 
leading  scholar. 

I  Guiccioli  (1796'1848)  by  Alessandro  Guic' 
cioli,  edited  by  Annibale  Alberti.  Bologna. 
Zanichelli.  12  lire. — A  diary  containing  part 
of  the  hiAory  of  a  famous  patrician  family. 

La  Mia  T^unziatura  in  Francia  by  Cardinal 
Luigi  Lambruschini.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  12 
lire. — The  Papal  envoy  at  the  courts  of  Charles 
X  and  Louis  Phihppe  records  his  diplomatic 
life  in  Paris  and  his  efforts  to  make  the  reac' 
tionary  view  prevail  again^  the  rising  tide 
of  continental  liberalism. 

Awenture  Della  Mia  Vita  by  Leonetto  Ci' 
priani,  edited  by  Leonardo  Mordini.  Bologna. 
Zanichelli.  2  volumes. — The  events  in  Italy 
from  1812  to  1848  are  recorded  by  a  spirited 
if  not  entirely  accurate  contemporary. — Rome. 

AAA 

According  to  Andre  Maurois,  Rudyard 
Kipling  caught  his  fir^  idea  for  the  Story  of 
the  Gadsby  from  a  book  by  Gyp  called  Autour 
du  mariage,  and  the  plot  of  The  Light  That 
Failed  was  sugge^ed  to  him  by  a  reading  of 
Manon  Lescaut  in  Paris  during  the  Exposition 
of  1878. 

Ferdinand  Brunot,  the  eminent  hi^orian 
of  the  French  language,  is  by  avocation  a 
wood'carver,  and  a  very  talented  one. 

Oil  has  been  found  in  large  quantities  on  the 
Roumanian  property  of  the  French  poetess 
H61^e  Vacaresco,  and  she  has  suddenly 
become  a  severaLtimesover  millionaire. 

The  Spanish  essayiA  Azorin  has  taken  up 
his  residence  in  Paris,  and  is  continuing  his 
joumali^ic  activities  from  there. 


THE  CROCEAN  AESTHETICS  LOSE 
GROUND  IN  ITALY 

By  MICHELE  RENZULLI 

Dissatisfaction  with  Croccan  aes-  ic  and  speculative  theories  or  of  logical  con- 
thetics  in  Italy  began  some  twenty-five  Strucltions  which,  at  rock  bottom,  are  nothing 
years  ago.  The  new  social  order,  the  need  for  but  pure  ab^raAions,  is  simply  ridiculous 
wider  spiritual,  cultural  and  humanitarian  and  absurd.  We  refuse  to  concede  to  philos^ 
fields  brought  about  by  the  cata^rophe  of  ophy  the  right  of  passing  final  judgment  on 
the  World  War  accentuated  this  discontent,  all  arti^ic  and  literary  matters.  We  deny 
In  the  realm  of  literature,  scholars  and  critics  philosophy’s  claim  to  rule  over  art  as  if  it  were 
no  longer  could  content  themselves  with  only  its  pupil  or  its  slave.  We  deny  philosophy’s 
arid,  ab^tradt,  speculative  theories  in  the  claim  to  subjedt  works  of  art  to  its  ruthless 
analysis  of  works  of  art,  while  the  personality  sway,  to  reduce  ma^erpieces  to  a  mere  heap 
and  the  biographical  data  of  the  authors  tO'  of  formless  fragments,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
gether  with  the  hi^orical  background  of  the  arti^  to  unrecognizable,  blood^ined  rags, 
age  in  which  they  were  born  and  lived  re'  Let  us,  by  all  means,  analyze  and  dissociate 
mained  unaccounted  for.  Militant  younger  the  various  elements  of  which  a  work  of  art 
critics,  such  as  Adriano  Tilgher,  G.  A.  Bop  is  composed,  not  by  dismembering  it,  but 
gese,  Emih'o  Cecchi  and  Luigi  Tonelli,  who  rather  by  recreating  it,  recon^rudting  it  and 
had  begun  their  literary  careers  under  Crocean  giving  it  new  life  within  ourselves;  above  all 
auspices,  slowly  drifted  away  from  the  ma^er,  by  discovering  and  revealing  the  spirit  of  the 
driving  to  find  a  new  path,  a  path  of  their  own.  author,  and  identifying  ourselves  with  the 
In  the  laA  decade  this  desertion  took  a  more  arti^  so  that  we  may  come  to  know  him 
consi^ent  form  with  the  spreading  of  new  thoroughly.  We  further  contend  that  the 
theories  on  h’terary  criticism,  thus  foreshad'  critic  should  analyze  a  work  of  art  with  the 
owing  a  speedy  decline  of  the  influence  of  same  Olympian  serenity,  anatomic  aloofness 
Crocean  ae^hetics.  Politics  have  had  some'  and  scientific  precision  with  which  a  skillful 
thing  to  do  with  it  too,  but  the  overturn  was  surgeon  undertakes  the  autopsy  of  a  corpse, 
bound  to  come,  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  When  we  speak  of  anatomic  aloofness  and 
seem,  for  ae^hetic  and  psychological  reasons,  scientific  precision  we  do  not  mean  to  imply 
A  criticism  which  is  nourished  on  an  ae^hetic  that  the  critic  ought  not  respond  to  the  divine 
dodtrine  which  exalts  the  imagination  as  a  fire  of  the  creative  adt,  or  to  the  sovereign 
criterion  for  ta^e,  sooner  or  later,  is  bound  beauties  of  art,  when  he  re'creates  and  revi' 
to  clash  with  the  critic’s  adtivity.  Such  criticism  talizes  within  himself  some  ma^rpiece.  Ana' 
by  circumscribing  his  sphere  of  adtivity  within  tomic  aloofness  and  scientific  precision  serve 
definite  limits,  by  curtailing  his  rights  for  to  maintain  in  the  critic  that  imperturbable 
personal  judgment,  is  an  encumbrance  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  mind  so  that  he  may,  with' 
free  re'creation  of  what  others  have  created  out  encumbrances,  di^inguish  in  a  work  of 
and  in  the  accomplishment  of  independent  and  art  the  essential  from  the  accidental,  the  etet' 
con^rudtive  critical  syntheses.  Art  is  always,  nal  from  the  transitory,  the  arti^ically  true 
and  above  all,  a  concrete  reah'ty,  and  the  at'  from  the  false,  the  beautiful  from  the  ugly, 
tempt  to  shut  it  within  the  iron  bars  of  ae^het'  Isn’t  this,  perhaps,  the  primary  purpose  and 
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the  ultimate  goal  of  sound  criticism,  of  a  keen, 
thorough  and  dispassionate  analysis?  Of  course 
to  accomplish  this  difficult  task  the  critic 
mu^  possess,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  both  the 
analytic  and  synthetic  power,  an  exquisite 
ta^e  re&ned  by  protradted  meditations  upon, 
as  well  as  continued  contadt  with  great  works 
of  art.  He  mu^  also  possess  a  flexible  and 
subtle  philosophical  acumen  in  order  to  easily 
fathom  the  mind  of  others,  and  this  is  not  all. 
He  mu^,  above  all,  be  endowed  with  a  ^rong 
personality  and  a  robuA  conscience,  two  indis' 
pcnsable  requisites  for  warding  off  the  alluring 
temptation  of  being  misled  from  the  right 
path  by  personal  likes  and  dislikes  or  by  prc' 
conceived  academic  theories.  And  to  do  this 
it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  follow  slavishly  the 
ae^hetics  of  any  particular  person,  for  that 
would  diminish  one’s  independence  of  judg' 
ment,  that  inalienable  per.sonal  autonomy 
which  no  conscientious  critic  ought,  even 
momentarily,  to  renounce.  It  is  also  plain  that 
one  would  run  the  very  grave  risk  of  con¬ 
demning  real  article  creations  merely  because 
they  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
accepted  theories.  He  who  is  not  endowed 
with  creative  imagination  to  found  a  new 
ae^hetics  cr  to  initiate  a  new  epoch  in  the 
hi^ory  of  literary  criticism  should  rely — 
though  of  course  with  prudent  sele<5tion 
and  discernment — upon  the  beA  offered  by 
tlie  various  critical  schools  of  all  times  and  of 
all  countries.  Only  thus  he  will  succeed  in 
making  his  inquiries,  his  analyses,  his  syn¬ 
theses — all  that  complex  work  which  the 
critic  muA  undertake — as  complete  and  as 
perfeA  as  possible.  It  is  permissible,  nay, 
essential  to  draw  the  vital  nutriment  from  the 
living  waters  which  the  great  makers  of 
criticism  of  all  ages  have  bequeathed  us  in 
their  works.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  avoid 
the  faults  and  shun  those  dreary  and  swampy 
wastes  into  which  too  ffiithful  and  servile 
disciples — the  dilettante,  the  superficial  copy¬ 
ist,  the  experimenters  in  the  methods  of  the 
makers,  and  the  degenerate  ho^  of  mere  imi¬ 
tators — very  soon  wander  and  are  lo^.  We 
also  mu^t  bear  in  mind  that  the  critic  should 
always  be  artifex  addif.is  artifici,  and  not,  as 
Croce  claim?,  philosophus  additus  artifici.  One 
of  the  fundamental  objedtions  to  be  urged 
again^  Croce’s  aeAhetics  centers  upon  that 
f^ous  “spiraglio”  (peep-hole)  through  which 
both  reader  and  critic  mu^  look  in  order  to 
reproduce  within  themselves  the  poetic 
images.  “If  the  new  creation,  says  Croce, 
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coincides  with  that  of  the  arti^,  the  arti^  has 
hit  the  mark,  if  it  does  not  coincide,  he  has 
missed  it.”  But  such  theory  is  inapplicable 
in  everyday  practice,  and  if  rigidly  adopted 
would  throw  us  in  the  mid^  of  a  critical  con¬ 
fusion.  Croce’s  “spiraglio”  may  be  compared 
to  a  mirror  which,  according  to  circum^nces, 
refledts  the  various  gradations  of  the  beautiful 
and  of  the  ugly  in  the  semblances  of  the  persons 
who  gaze  into  it.  Obviously  Croce  has  taken 
into  no  account  the  wide  diversity  of  genius, 
of  intelligence,  of  intuition,  of  comprehension, 
of  sensibility,  of  culture  which  differentiate 
an  individual  from  another,  and  all  of  which 
concur  in  modifying  considerably,  if  not 
radically,  judgments  and  evaluations  when 
the  same  individuals,  converted  to  critics  and 
readers,  look  through  the  spiraglio  in  order  to 
reproduce  within  themselves  the  poetical 
images  which  originated  in  the  brain  of  the 
arti^.  If  this  were  not  so,  we  should  have  to 
admit,  a  priori,  the  infallibility  of  the  critic 
and  the  reader,  which  would,  of  course,  be 
an  inconceivable  absurdity.  Besides  how  would 
one  decide  which  of  the  two  producltions  was 
the  true  and  which  the  false;  or  which  of  the 
two  parties — the  reader  or  the  arti^ — was 
mi^ken'-  For  from  a  complexity  of  both  volun¬ 
tary  and  involuntary  causes,  the  reproductions 
of  different  critics  and  readers  will  vary  among^ 
themselves,  and  consequently  all  of  them  can¬ 
not  correspond  equally  with  the  conception 
of  the  arti^.  We  should  never  lose  sight  of 
that  fundamental  law  that  every  human  being 
is  bom  with  different  intellectual  capacities. 
Tot  capita,  tot  sententiae,  says  the  old  Latin 
proverb.  On  only  one  condition  can  we  accept 
the  Crocean  ae^hetics  in  its  entirety,  and  that 
is  if  Divine  Providence  through  an  absurd 
hypothesis,  by  abrogating  the  laws  of  nature, 
could  concede  to  the  critic  and  the  reader 
the  gift  of  infallibility  in  the  realm  of  literature, 
ju^  as  he  has  conceded  it  to  His  Holiness  the 
Pope  in  the  domain  of  faith. 

Yet  while  we  dissent  from  Croce,  we 
acknowledge  in  him  a  ma^er-mind  and 
recognize  fully  the  great  merits  of  his  va^ 
and  varied  work  in  the  critical  and  philo¬ 
sophical  flelds.  Above  all  we  do  realize  the 
capital  importance  of  his  ae^hetic  doeftrines 
which  have  exercised  so  profound  an  in¬ 
fluence  upon  Italian  criticism  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  which  through  him  and  by  him  is 
allied  to  the  great  tradition  of  Vico  and  De 
SanAis. — Temple  University. 
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KAZIMIERA  ILLAKOWICZ 


By  ARTHUR  PRUDDEN  COLEMAN 


The  contemporary  Polish  poet  is  very 
likely  to  show  in  all  his  work  traces  of 
seAional  coloring.  In  none  is  this  seAional 
influence  more  ^kingly  manife^  than  in 
Kazimiera  Illakowicz. 

For  Illakowicz  comes  from  Litwa,  a  portion 
of  the  Polish  Commonwealth  that  sugge^ 
to  the  sensitive  Pole  what  the  Scottish  Border 
sugge^s  to  the  imagination  of  an  Englishman. 
She  was  bom  in  1892  in  Wilno:  but  Wilno, 
with  its  ^rn  walls  and  its  balloon-like  Russian 
cupolas,  was  never  kind  to  her.  Here,  as  she 
recounts  in  To  Wilno  (1928),  both  her  mother 
and  her  frther  died  when  she  was  very  young. 
Adopted  into  the  family  of  Count  Plater- 
Zyberg,  she  went  to  live  in  the  country.  As 
the  walled  city  that  enclosed  so  much  heart¬ 
break  came  to  symbolize  darkness  and  evil, 
so  now  did  the  lush,  open  country  come  to 
symbolize  goodness  and  truth  and  beauty. 

There  is  scarcely  a  poem  among  Illako- 
wicz’s  many  that  does  not  have  in  it  these  an- 
tiphonal  notes.  Even  in  that  early  Do  you 
Remember?  (1919)  we  hear  them:  her  sigh  of 
longing  for  the  birch  trees  and  the  larks  and 
even  the  rowdy  peasants  of  Litwa,  balanced 
again^  her  cry  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
cramped  life  of  the  city. 

Illakowicz  ^udied  fir^  in  the  gimnasium  of 
her  native  Wilno,  then  in  the  Jagiellonian 
University  in  Krakow,  and  finally  at  Oxford. 
When  she  was  twenty-two  her  hitherto  rather 
uneventful  life  was  interrupted  by  the  Great 
War.  Entering  the  Russian  Red  Cross,  she 
was  ^tioned  in  a  field  hospital  on  the  ea^m 
front.  She  proved  a  valiant  soldier  and  was 
decorated  three  times  for  bravery  underfire. 

Up  to  this  time  Illakowicz  had  published 
three  slender  volumes  of  lyrical  verse.  They 
reveal  her  genuine  lyrical  ability  and  her 
sensitive  imagination. 


Three  Strings  (1919),  a  small,  badly  printed 
volume,  is  a  record  of  the  war’s  effect  on  the 
poet.  In  the  fir^  poem  Illakowicz  recalls  how 
pity  for  human  beings  of  whatever  race  purges 
her  heart  of  hatred  for  her  country’s  tradi¬ 
tional  enemies  when  she  sees  them  all  suffer¬ 
ing  together  in  the  hospital.  In  Do  you  hear 
how  Poland  prays?  pity,  patriotism,  devoticm 
to  Poland’s  very  soil  and  di^ruA  of  the  city 
inspire  a  moving  lyric.  In  Autumn  war’s  un¬ 
unsettling  effect  is  the  ^tronge^  emotion  as 
the  poet  cries: 

“I  want  ftorms,  that  strength  may  rise  within 

(me, 

My  heart  be  fired  anew  and  heat  again. 

That  life  may  once  again  grow  vital  through 
(and  through.  .” 

At  this  moment  Illakowicz  became  loosely 
identified  with  the  mo^  important  literary 
group  of  the  twenties  in  Poland,  the  Polish 
Whitmanites  who,  under  the  leadership  of 
Julian  Tuwim,  began  to  express  its  credo 
through  the  journal  Sl^amander.  Her  poem 
Freedom  (published  later  in  Pearls  and  Ashes, 
1930)  was  Whitmanlike  in  its  ze^  and  en¬ 
thusiasm: 

“O  come,  thou  freedom  mine,  where  some  clear 

(hilltop  towers, 

Come  plunge  our  heads  in  sunlight,  our  feet  in 
(summer  flowers." 

In  1923  Illakowicz  was  lured  from  the  high¬ 
way  of  adult  verse  into  a  detour  that  she  evi¬ 
dently  found  fascinating.  In  that  year  she 
published  her  fir^  volume  of  verses  for  chil¬ 
dren,  Childlike  Verses,  lyrics  full  of  whimsey 
and  imagination,  a  h’ttle  like  A.  A.  Milne’s 
verses,  a  little  like  Rose  Fileman’s.  Every  little 
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while  she  returns  to  that  deh'ghtful  detour  of 
children’s  lyrics,  as  she  did  in  1934  with  her 
Cay  Little  Verses. 

The  Weeping  Bird  (1927)  reveals  the  other 
Illakowicz,  however,  the  woman  who  has 
become  a  mature  poet.  She  says  of  her  own 
singing, 

“I  am  nothing,  only  a  throbbing  of  regretful 

(strings, 

Who  could  be  jealous  of  such  a  miserable 

(thing?" 

and  again, 

“And  lilje  a  String  suspended  in  the  air. 

That  bird,  or  wind,  or  human  soul  can  Stir, 
My  soul" 

The  poet's  brings  respond  to  the  hand  that 
plucks  them  with  only  mournful  notes,  her 
bird  is  a  weeping  bird,  she  loves  the  evening 
and  the  autumn  and  death.  Her  words,  she 
says,  are  like  pale  and  fragile  moths  that, 
having  fallen  in  the  water,  flutter  a  while  on 
the  ^ream,  then  sink  to  the  bottom  and  die. 
Even  Love,  which  should  be  a  deh'ght,  a 
sensuous  pleasure,  is  to  Illakowicz 

“ . so  hV  death,  sweet  toiling,  but 

(to  touch,  lil{e  iron, 

and 

"Lil(e  sudden  deeps  along  the  shore  of  some  swift 

(stream." 

It  is  even  worse  than  death,  for  it  victimizes 
woman  while  exalting  man,  as  she  vigorously 
records  in  The  Victim. 

In  From  the  Hearths  Depths  (1928),  which 
came  next,  Illakowicz  is  Aill  the  singer  of  the 
personal,  feminine  emotions,  but  there  is  less 
of  mourning  and  more  of  courage,  especially 
in  her  twin  poems,  God  of  the  Happy  and  Cod 
of  the  Strong.  God,  she  cries,  has  never  once 
su^ained  her  in  the  midA  of  pain — He  has 
only  made  the  happy  moment  more  radiant; 
nor  has  she  felt  the  su^aining  power  of  God 
in  moments  of  weakness,  only  when  she  was 
waging  strongly  her  own  defense — then  the 
Holy  Spirit  has,  indeed,  plied  his  sword  for 
her.  These  ^ong,  passionate  verses  are  among 
lUakowicz's  beft. 

But  Illakowicz  had  by  no  means  abandoned 
her  favorite  themes  of  death  and  dreams,  of 
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the  disillusionment  of  love  and  of  her  own 
craving  for  spiritual  escape.  These  recur  in 
Ashes  and  Pearls  (1930),  in  such  a  poem,  for 
example,  as  Love,  in  which  the  poet  prays  that 
her  heart  may  not  have  to  go  through  any  such 
experience  of  death  as  comes  to  Nature  with 
the  autumn,  that  Love  may  not,  in  a  word, 
utterly  deAroy  her  heart;  and  again  in  The 
Lindens  Words,  in  which  she  identifles  the 
growing  process  of  a  tree,  from  the  seed  out, 
with  the  poet's  craving  for  space  and  hberty. 

Each  colledtion  of  lUakowicz's  verse  from 
the  period  of  the  twenties  confirms  the  lyrical 
facility  of  the  poet.  Though  she  writes  too 
much  and  in  too  undisciplined  a  manner  she 
achieves  frequently  fine  poetic  frenzy  and 
beauty  of  form.  Rhyme  would  have  been  a 
disciplinary  force,  had  she  chosen  to  use  it 
syftematicaUy,  and  the  sonnet  or  some  other 
rigid,  classic  form  would  have  been  not  only 
disciplinary  but  creative.  But  lUakowicz  has 
foUowed  no  form  and  her  work  ^^ds  as  a 
monument  to  her  unwillingness  to  submit  to 
discipline.  It  is  voluminous,  uneven  and  varied. 

In  Heroic  Ballads  (1934),  a  coUecftion  of 
verses  inspired  by  such  heroic  figures  from 
Poland’s  hiAory  as  Vladyslaw  of  Varna, 
Stefan  Czamiecki  and  even  Marshal  Pilsudski 
himself,  Illakowicz  seemed  to  be  passing  out  of 
the  fruitless  burning  suffering  of  her  Weeping 
Bird  and  From  the  Heart's  Depths  into  a  hap' 
pier,  more  heroic  frame  of  mind,  into  a  length 
that  she  had  herself  forecaA  in  God  of  the 
Strong.  She  seemed  to  have  abandoned  Welt' 
schmerz  for  Faith,  contemplation  for  ac^on. 
But  the  verses  in  this  collec^on  were  hardly 
up  to  the  subjedts  they  sought  to  extol,  and 
the  road  she  had  entered  upon  seemed  an  un' 
familiar  one. 

That  it  was  not  only  unfamiliar  but  even  not 
native  to  her  personality  might  be  adduced 
from  the  fadt  that  in  a  more  recent  work, 
a  poem  which  appeared  in  the  Augu^,  1935, 
Sl^amander  (revived  in  the  spring  of  1935  after 
nine  years'  slumber)  Illakowicz  returns  to  her 
earlier  preoccupation  with  the  inner  springs 
of  life.  In  this  poem.  The  Stone  and  the  Night' 
rngdle,  she  sings  of  the  poet's  duty  to  the  va^ 
inarticulate  mass  of  all  mankind: 

"There  went  a  Singer  with  his  Song,  a  little 

(breeze,  and  grief; 

The  sun  went  down  and  then  he  filled  the  whole 
(world  with  himself; 

He  made  the  birch  tree  ring  as  if  'twere  bow- 
(String,  yearningly; 
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He  stumbled  on  a  pine  root  and  ran  on . 

A  blacl(thom  branch  he  plucl^ed  and  what' 

(soever  else  was  blossoming: 

Weeping,  raging,  frenzied,  singing . 

And  although  there  was  no  other  creature  in 
the  universe  except  himself. 
He  neither  asl^ed,  nor  lool^ed  .  .  but  sang.  . 

(and  ffc’o." 

As  the  Singer  is  flying  along,  singing  his 
song,  a  Stone,  an  ordinary  Stone  lying  in  the 
road,  addresses  him: 

“Tou  fill  the  ether  with  the  music  of  your 

(syllables. 

The  tinkle  of  your  words. 

While  inarticulate  I  bear  the  burden 
Of  unspol^en  thoughts  and  dreams: 

Such  song  as  yours  as  foreign  is  to  me 
As  rose  upon  a  desert. 

Though  Hell  boil  up  inside  me  and  though 

(Heaven  ferment, 

I  cannot  spea}{." 

The  Stone  confesses  to  “secret  ^irrings, 
sounds  unborn”,  admits  he  too  “vibrates  with 
the  throbbing  of  the  spheres.”  But  cannot 
speak.  Then,  burning  through  his  ^oniness,  he 
implores  the  Singer  to  reveal  why  ^ones  are, 
indeed,  so  impotent,  what  is  the  kinship  of 
the  Stone  with  Soul.  He  concludes.  .  . 

“And  I,  ftill  awkward,  ilill  a  itone. 

Shall  thanl{ 

Tour  feathers,  dusJ{y  feathers  of  a  nightingale. 
When  every  little  breeze  shall  ruffle  them. 
Because  you  sang  your  very  throat  out 
Paeaning  the  everlailing  inarticulateness  of 

(Clones.” 

Kazimiera  Illakowicz  has  been  showered  with 
prizes,  not  only  from  her  native  Wilno  (1930) 
but  from  the  Polish  ^te.  She  has  served  her 
country  well  not  only  as  poet  but  as  secretary 
to  the  late  Marshal  Pilsudski.  A  rich,  invig' 
orating  poet  and  person,  she  Aands  today  as 
Poland’s  woman  Laureate. — Columbia  Uni' 
versity. 

AAA 

The  late  Henri  Duvernois  was  the  mo^ 
versatile  of  writers  and  journalists.  He  was 
fond  of  recalling  that  as  a  young  newspaper 
reporter  he  secured  two  marvelous  “scoop” 
interviews  the  same  morning.  One  was  with 
EmeSt  Renan;  the  other  was  with  a  young 
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woman  who  had  suddenly  attained  celebrity 
because  her  gentleman  friend  had  had  his 
throat  cut  in  a  dangerous  faubourg. 

An  extremely  interesting  Study  of  the 
problems  of  the  translator  of  verse  is  the  article 
by  CJenevieve  Bianquis,  Kann  man  Dichtungen 
iibersetzen?  a  propos  a  French  translation  of 
Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  in  Dichtung  und  Voll{^tum 
(Stuttgart),  Heft  4,  1936. 

Marguerite  Audoux,  whose  autobiograph¬ 
ical  novel  Marie'Claire  was  the  outstanding 
literary  success  in  France  in  the  year  1910, 
being  translated  into  several  foreign  languages 
and  appearing  in  a  school  edition  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  was  almost  literally  a  writer  with  one 
book.  An  orphan,  a  public  charge  till  she  grew 
up  and  learned  how  to  eke  out  a  meager  living 
as  a  seamstress  until  her  naive  ficJtionized  record 
of  her  own  dull  life  caught  the  popular  fancy 
with  its  pathetic  honesty  and  its  documentary 
value,  she  knew  a  brief  period  of  prosperity 
when  the  publisher  Fasquelle  circulated  her 
book,  Charles  Louis  Philippe,0(ftave  Mirbeau 
and  other  literary  lights  extolled  it,  and  the 
Femina  jury  awarded  it  a  prize.  She  tried  her 
hand,  some  years  later,  at  a  sequel  which  she 
called  L'Atelier  de  Marie'Claire,  but  the 
reading  public  had  tired  of  her  authentic  but 
thin  and  artless  note,  and  she  dropped  back 
into  obscurity  and  poverty.  She  died  in  Saint- 
Raphael,  near  Toulon,  in  February. 

“I  am  the  only  living  man  in  the  Senate  who 
voted  against  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Germany.” — Senator  George  W.  Norris,  in 
The  Christian  Century. 

“  ‘The  republic,  in  France,  is  and  remains 
a  European  disaster.’  All  the  work  of  Jacques 
Bainville,  the  whole  life  of  this  ‘silent  and 
faithful  soul,’  are  one  of  the  nobleSt  and  mo* 
courageous  testimonies  to  this  historic  truth, 
which  he  proved  to  be  a  faA  as  clear  as  the 
light  of  day.” — F.  de  Villermont,  in  La  Revue 
hebdomadaire. 

“I  have  come  away  from  the  sessions  of  the 
Writers’  Plenum  with  the  convidtion  that 
the  Soviet  writers  are  doing  their  work  well — 
that  they  work  in  freedom  and  security  under 
favorable  conditions  unequaled  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  I  could  name  many  a  talented 
writer  abroad  barely  able  to  earn  his  daily 
crust  by  the  exertions  of  his  genius  nowadays. 
But  the  attic  and  hunger  are  no  Muse  to  the 
Soviet  writer,  who  lives  in  a  land  where 
literature  is  held  in  high  respedt,  and  facilities 
for  publication  are  unrivaled.” — Martin  An- 
dersen-Nexd,  in  Moscow  T^ews. 
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D'ANNUNZIO  THE  LINGUIST 
(Paul  Guiton,  in  Mercure  de  France) 

Gabriele  D’Annunzio  has  ju^t  published,  in 
French,  Le  Dit  du  Sourd  et  Muet  qui  fut  miru' 
cule  en  I’ An  de  Grace  1266.  We  shall  not  insi^ 
on  the  native  intere^  of  this  work,  so  full  of 
pleasant  color,  because  it  belongs  in  the  field 
of  French  literature  and  has  already  been  dis' 
cussed  abundantly.  It  is  dedicated  “aux  bons 
chevaliers  de  France  et  d'ltalie,”  and  it  gives 
evidence  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every' 
thing  that  touches  France.  Mo!»t  interesQiing 
of  all,  it  is  written  in  French,  in  a  French  that 
is  lively  and  extremely  colorful.  I  should  be 
curious  to  know  how  many  of  the  French  con' 
freres  of  Gabriele  D’Annunzio  would  be 
capable  of  writing  in  Italian.  The  majority  of 
them  do  not  even  know  how  to  spell  his  name 
correc!lly.  And  I  shall  not  be  so  cruel  as  to 
recall  the  time  when  they  poked  fun  and  called 
him  a  “commandante,”  thus  prodigally  flinging 
away  all  the  m’s  which  the  French  had  been 
saving  for  a  century  by  writing  “Comediante” 
with  only  one  of  those  rharacilers. 

PUPPETS 

The  puppet  show  has  a  history  almo.st  as  old 
as  that  of  mankind  itself.  From  Egypt  it  came 
to  Greece  and  from  there  it  was  imported  into 
Italy,  From  Italy  it  was  introduced  into  Get' 
many,  where  the  puppet  show  has  been  a  form 
of  popular  entertainment  for  centuries,  not  only 
with  children  but  also  with  adults  of  all  ages. 
Its  central  figure,  the  Italian  Polichinello,  who 
was  metamorphized  to  Mr.  Punch  in  England, 
became  HanswurA  or  Kaspar  in  Germany. 
About  the  opening  of  the  present  century  it 
seemed  as  though  he  was  on  the  verge  of  being 
finally  negle<lled  for  more  sophi^icated  attrac' 
tions;  but  he  ^ill  had  some  faithful  adherents. 


who  believed  that  it  was  worth  while  to  keep 
Kasperl  steadily  before  the  popular  gaze.  Their 
determination  has  now  been  rewarded;  for 
they  have  been  receiving  official  support  during 
the  pa^  three  years.  The  result  is  that  the 
puppet  show  has  come  into  its  own  again,  not 
merely  as  an  entertainment  for  children  or  as 
a  side  show  at  fairs — where  Kasperl  continues 
to  have  his  place  —but  as  a  professional  pet' 
formance  in  the  regular  theatre. 

All  puppet  players  who  wish  to  perform 
before  the  German  public  mu^  now  become 
members  of  the  Reich  Theatre  Chamber,  in 
which  their  professional  landing  is  officially 
recognized.  The  National  Socially  Cultural 
Community  (an  organization  for  the  promO' 
tion  of  various  cultural  acilivities  and  their 
popularization  among  the  masses)  is  making 
special  efforts  to  encourage  the  arti^ic  develop' 
ment  of  the  puppet  show.  With  this  end  in 
view,  the  organization  has  chosen  some  of 
the  be^  German  theatres  for  the  puppet 
players  and  made  arrangements  for  the  sy^e' 
matic  presentation  of  puppet  shows  in  these 
theatres. 

The  leading  German  puppet  show  is  Fritz 
Gerhard’s  Marionette  Theatre  in  Wuppertal' 
Elberfeld,  Ruhr  Di^ridl.  In  the  beginning  of 
1936  Gerhard  brought  his  marionettes  to 
Berlin,  where  they  had  a  long  and  successful 
run  at  one  of  the  regular  theatres.  This  marion' 
ette  show  is  now  officially  declared  to  be  part 
of  the  National  Socially  Cultural  Community’s 
Reich  Puppet  Theatre.  Besides  Gerhard’s 
marionettes,  there  are  those  which  are  owned 
and  managed  by  Deininger,  Jwoski,  Max 
Jacob  and  others,  and  which  have  been  engaged 
to  tour  the  whole  of  Germany,  .  .  . 

Among  the  many  remarkable  features  of 
Karl  Jwoski’s  puppet  theatre  is  the  shadow 
show  which  he  gives,  in  addition  to  the  pet' 
formances  with  marionettes  and  glove  puppets. 
His  theatre  is  a  model  of  simplicity  combined 
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Hohen^ein  Hand-Marionettes 
of  MAX  JACOB 

with  practicality.  It  is  easily  transported  and 
erected  and  the  performance  is  very  i>triking. 

Max  Jacob,  who  used  to  live  in  a  ca^le  at 
Hohens^tein  among  the  Saxon  hills,  works  only 
hand  puppets  and  has  achieved  such  a  welh 
deserved  popularity  that  he  is  only  too  uncom- 
fortably  flattered  by  a  crowd  of  imitators. 

Harro  Siegel,  a  teacher  at  the  State  Acad- 
emy  of  Art  in  Berlin,  where  he  also  gives 
in^ruClion  in  the  art  of  puppetry — for  art 
teachers  mu^  take  a  course  in  puppetry — 
has  brought  his  Marionette  Theatre  to  England 
several  times  and  has  also  given  performances 
in  Denmark.  His  puppets  have  an  air  of  auiStere 
elegance  and  disStinClion,  which  has  very  well 
suited  his  programmes  of  small  operas  and 
“Vaudeville.”  At  Cambridge  he  gave  Haen- 
del’s  Dido  and  Aeneas.  His  “Vaudeville” 
entertainment  includes  a  really  credible-in' 
credible  piano  virtuoso.  Another  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  forms  of  puppetry  may  be  seen  at  Co¬ 
logne,  where  “Haenneschen”  figures  are  worked 
from  below  with  rods.  Dotted  about  the 
country  are  also  some  splendid  collections  of 
shadow-play  scenes  and  characters,  notably 
in  the  Leather  Museum  in  Offenbach.  In 
Cologne  also  there  is  the  Wilhelm  Loewen- 
haupt  collecition  of  puppet  plays  and  hi^or- 
ical  literature  dealing  with  the  subjed:.  It  is 
housed  in  the  Theatre  Museum,  the  director 
of  which.  Professor  Carl  Niessen,  has  always 
been  a  great  friend  of  the  puppets.  .  .  . 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  say  a  word  on  the 
puppet  shows  that  appear  at  fairs,  the  enter¬ 
tainments  given  by  the  puppets,  and  those 
which  the  travelling  showman  dill  brings  to 
the  remoted  villages  in  Saxony  and  Bavaria, 
where  the  populace  have  always  been  attracted 
by  puppet  shows.  Here  we  may  witness  a  sort 
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of  entertainment  which  amused  the  eighteenth 
century.  Tricks  and  transformations  and  won¬ 
drous  deeds  are  performed.  Ladies  are  changed  [ 
to  gentlemen  and  a  dwarf  elongates  himself  i 
while  the  spoken  drama  is  presented  in  tales  j 
of  knight  errantry.  Of  course  there  are  always  j 
the  merry  pranks  of  Hanswurd,  who  is  a  great  i 
favorite  also  in  the  other  theatres.  Many  of  p 
these  traveling  theatres,  together  with  their 
puppets  and  scenery  and  effects,  have  been  »* 
family  concerns  for  generations.  One  of  the 
mod  famous  German  families  in  this  particular  . 
walk  of  life  is  that  of  the  Schichtls,  members  : 
of  which  may  also  be  found  in  England  and 
America. 

There  are  collections  of  figures  and  scenery 
in  the  German  Museum  of  Folk  Art  in  Schloss  t 
Bellevue,  Berlin,  also  in  the  Seyffert  Museum 
in  Dresden.  Professor  Artur  Kollmann,  who 
is  considered  the  doyen  of  puppet  hidorians, 
has  loaned  his  very  rich  collection  to  the  I 
Grassi  Museum  in  Leipzig.  Recently  the  i 
Theatre  Museum  in  Munich  acquired  a  com-  . 
plete  traveling  marionette  theatre  which  dates  |' 
from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  has  now  been  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  ; 
new  section  of  the  Theatre  Museum  in  what  ! 
was  formerly  the  Residence  Palace.  | 

The  puppet  show  has  recently  attracted  | 
many  amateur  performers  who  wish  to  enter-  | 
tain  them.selves  and  their  companions.  The  j 
Central  Organization  of  the  Hitler  Youth  H 
Movement  has  published  books  of  rules  and  { 
directions  and  also  puppet  plays  and  shadow  | 
shows.  In  this  lad  direction  Heinz  Ohlendorf  ' 
has  done  good  work. 

The  National  Socialid  Cultural  Community  ! 
is  firmly  convinced  of  the  educational  and  re¬ 
creational  value  of  puppetry.  Hence  its  efforts 
to  redore  the  puppet  theatre  to  public  favor.  ^ 
This  re^Storation  is  part  of  a  world  revival. 

In  Prague  there  is  the  central  office  of  the 
“Unima,”  an  International  Federation  of  Pup-  i 
peteers,  with  affiliated  branches  in  Audria,  I 
Belgium,  the  U  S.  A.  and  England.  In  England  I 
the  “Unima”  is  represented  by  The  British  i 
Puppet  and  Model  Theatre  Guild,  which  for  H 
the  pad  ten  years  has  been  promoting  an  active  p 
intered  in  puppetry  and  which  can  now  look  * 
with  satisfaction  on  the  results  so  far  achieved. 

.  .  .  . — Gerald  C.  T.  Morice,  in  Passing  J 
through  Germany,  Berlin,  Terramare  Office. 

CROCE  AND  ITALIAN  CRITICISM  I 
(Paul  Guiton,  in  Mercure  de  Fra-nce)  1. 

In  spite  of  the  discussions  which  we  ffe- 
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quently  hear  of  the  Latin  mentality  and  the 
community  of  spirit  between  France  and 
Italy,  the  conclusion  is  forced  on  us  that  at 
the  present  moment  the  Italian  culture  is  of 
all  the  European  cultures  the  one  which  is 
farther  removed  from  the  French  culture. 
It  is  no  doubt  the  fault  of  the  French;  for 
although  a  considerable  number  of  Italians 
are  as  familiar  with  our  literary  product  as  we 
are  ourselves,  the  French  in  general  know, 
of  Italian  writers,  only  D’Annunao  and 
Pirandello.  It  is  especially  in  criticism  that  the 
difference  is  evident.  The  Italians  have  a  long 
critical  tradition.  Since  the  origins  of  their 
literature,  since  Saint  Thomas,  since  Dante, 
it  has  been  founded  on  solid  philosophy.  In 
the  laA  century,  with  the  Gioberti  and  the 
De  Sancltis,  it  experienced  a  magnificent  rebirth, 
which  flourished  anew  in  our  day  in  the  work 
of  Benedetto  Croce.  His  admirers,  his  critics 
and  his  unqualified  opponents  mu^  at  lea^ 
agree  on  the  profundity  of  the  influence  which 
he  has  exerted  and  which  he  ^ill  exerts  on 
Italian  literature.  Aldo  Capasso  in  his  Saper 
Distinguere  (Genova,  Emiliano  degli  Orfini), 
recognizes  that  it  is  today  the  mo^  vigorous, 
the  beA  ordered,  the  mo^  uncompromising  in 
Europe.  He  is  right.  One  is  even  tempted  at 
times  to  ask  oneself  whether  a  critical  faculty 
carried  to  such  lengths  is  not  a  handicap  to 
arti^ic  creation.  .  . 

THE  CLASSICS  IN  OUR  ERA  OF 
DISCOURAGEMENT 
By  Count  Carlo  Sforza 

A  group  of  Italian  indents  in  an  American 
University  and  a  club  of  Slav  Italiani^s  have 
asked  me  the  same  que^ion  at  the  same 
moment:  What  reading  of  Italian  classics  can 
be  mo^  helpful  to  the  youth  of  our  time  in 
recovering  their  feith  in  the  ideals  of  spiritual 
and  political  liberty? 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  answering  them 
in  the  pages  of  Books  Abroad. 

Familiarity  with  the  thinkers  and  poets 
who  have  enriched  and  ennobled  the  human 
spirit  through  the  ages  cannot  fail  to  ^rengthen 
the  reader  against  the  despairs,  the  violences, 
and  the  doubts  of  our  generation. 

We  can  be  sure  that  none  of  the  demagogues 
and  dictators  of  the  poA'war  period  has  read 
either  Virgil  or  Shakespeare,  Dante  or  Man- 
zoni.  If  they  had,  it  would  have  made  them 
different. 

But  in  a  book  which  I  have  ju^  published, 
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Synthese  de  VEurope,  I  have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  show  fir^  of  all  how  the  lies  and 
violence  of  four  years  of  world'war  produced 
in  Europe  an  intelledtual  degradation  which 
the  dicftatorships  have  only  accentuated  by 
their  hate  and  fear  of  every  manife^ation  of 
free  criticism. 

It  is  therefore  my  judgment  that  we  should 
recommend  fir^  of  all  the  works  of  those  rare 
thinkers  of  our  time  who  lay  special  ^rcss  on 
the  deep'lying  connection  between  the  loss  of 
liberty  and  spiritual  deterioration.  I  will  cite 
as  an  example,  and,  in  my  opinion  as  a  model, 
the  recently  published  Storia  delVEuropa  nel 
secolo  XIX  of  Benedetto  Croce. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  present  disorder,  point- 
ing  to  the  classics  would,  in  more  than  one 
country,  be  equivalent  to  showing  the  ^tars 
to  blind  men. 

NOVELIST  OF  SOUTHERN  BRAZIL 

Erico  Verissimo,  in  the  opinion  of  Edgar 
Cavalheiro  (Boletim  de  Ariel  for  January- 
March,  1937)  is  not  only  one  of  the  out^anding 
Brazilian  prose  writers,  but  he  is  the  noveli^ 
of  the  South.  His  work,  beginning  with  Fan- 
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which  happen  '.o  his  characters,  the  tone  of  his 
books  IS  always  optimii^tic;  masculine  so  to 
speak.  There  is  in  them  always  a  grain  of 
,  • ,  hope.  .  .  .  some  residue  of  faith.  In  a  word 

(■j  I  1;  there  is  a  place  in  the  sun  for  everybody. 
i|V|  j .  What  Verissimo  offers,  concludes  Sr.  Cavak 

^  r  Yll  heiro,  is  life,  a  synthesis  of  its  eternal  contra^s, 
presented,  especially  in  his  later  works,  in 
flashes  like  those  of  the  cinema. 


THE  ABYSSINIAN  WAR  AND 
ITALIAN  LITERATURE 
(Gerhard  Reinboth  in  Die  Literatur) 


.  .  .  .This  year  has  been  notable  (in  Italy) 
for  the  number  of  books  of  a  purely  journali^ic 
character.  They  were  the  prompt  reflection  of 
the  African  War.  They  are  remarkable  for 
their  high  average  of  ^yli^ic  merit,  for  their 
narrative  vigor,  for  their  humanization  of 
purely  scientific  que^^tions,  geographic,  eth 
nographic,  military  and  economic.  Before  the 
autumn  of  1935,  Aby.ssinia  was  an  unknown 
land  for  the  Italians,  a  land  that  it  was  beA 
not  to  think  of.  For  the  reverses  of  the  'nine' 
ties  had  not  been  forgotten.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  the  military  reporters,  the  beA  pens 
from  all  the  newspapers,  have  within  the  year 
accomplished  the  feat  of  making  Abyssinia 
familiar  to  Italians.  .  .  But  the  faCt  that  in 
these  books  which  are  made  up  of  the  be^ 
articles  from  the  newspapers,  there  are  pages 
of  the  greatejst  literary  force  and  beauty,  that 
these  books  show  clearly  the  trends  of  the 
Italian  literary  language,  from  the  classical 
Tuscan  of  Sandro  Volta  (With  Graziani  to 
?^eghelli)  to  the  impressioniistic  Monelli  and 
the  nervous  sentence'simplifier  Brocchieri, 
fand  we  mu^t  not  forget  Vergani's  unity  of 
thought  producing  his  classical  elevation  of 
^yle)  — this  fact  is  one  of  the  fine^  tributes 
to  the  contemporary  writing  of  Italy,  One 
might  argue  that  we  have  here  the  significant 
literary  accomplishment  of  the  year. 

But  the  mo^  important  book  of  the  entire 
year  was  one  of  the  la^  to  appear.  It  has  no 
literary  pretensions,  and  yet  its  value,  even 
as  pure  literature,  is  perhaps  the  mo^  incisive 
of  all.  The  man  who  wrote  this  bcxDk  had 
something  to  say,  and  the  matter  was  so  power' 
ful  that  it  formed  the  language,  making  of  it 
a  clear  and  expressive  in^rument.  Marshal 
Badoglio,  Duke  of  Addis  Abeba,  published 
with  Mondadori  his  great  w'ar  memorial,  under 
the  title  La  Guerra  d'Etiopia.  From  the  moment 
of  its  appearance,  the  book  became  the  be^ 
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toches  through  Clarissa,  Musicu  ao  Longe,  up 
to  his  greater  novel  Camtnhos  Cruzados,  re' 
veals  a  con^ant  and  gratifying  increase  in 
keenness  of  observation,  in  human  sympathy 
and  in  vividness  and  pow’er  of  presentation. 
In  a  certain  sense  he  has,  like  Balzac,  created 
a  world  of  his  own,  and  the  same  characters 
appear  over  and  over  again,  to  such  a  point, 
says  Sr.  Cavalheiro,  that  when  a  new  chat' 
acter  is  introduced  in  some  one  of  his  books, 
the  reader  almo^  resents  his  presence  as  an 
intruder.  Even  his  la^  work,  Um  Lugar  ao 
Sol,  goes  back  for  its  personages  to  Musica  ao 
Longe,  to  Clarissa  and  Caminhos  Cruzados. 
After  the  second  or  third  volume,  a  new  book 
by  Verissimo  is  a  reunion  with  old  friends. 
He  has  been  accused  of  imitating  Huxley,  whose 
Point  Counterpoint  he  translated  about  the 
time  Caminhos  Cruzados  appeared.  He  him- 
self  admits  the  influence,  but  maintains  that  it 
applies  only  to  technique. 

Two  characiteri^ics  of  his  ^rike  every 
reader:  1.  There  are  no  repellant  charadters 
in  his  books.  Or  if  there  are,  they  appear  only 
momentarily  and  so  seldom  that  one  scarcely 
notices  them  and  never  remembers  them.  He 
has  a  great  fund  of  tenderness  for  his  “people.” 
He  pardons  them.  Or  better,  he  under^ands 
them.  2.  In  spite  of  all  the  unpleasant  things 
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seller  of  the  year.  If  it  has  a  forbear,  it  is  Cac' 
sar’s  Gallic  War;  it  is  possible  that  Caesar’s 
book  was  the  Marshal’s  conscious  model.  The 
Ethiopian  War  is  a  purely  military  memoir. 
The  book  does  not  limit  itself  to  the  mere 
happenings  of  the  war,  it  also  draws  military 
conclusions  from  the  experiences  of  the  cam- 
paign;  it  is  obviously  not  a  book  for  the 
layman.  But  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  in 
a  time  like  the  present,  a  book  which  is  based 
on  a  fact,  on  an  event  which  was  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  for  the  nation,  is  being  taken 
seriously  by  everyone?  Because  modern  warfare 
6nds  here  its,  to  date,  definitive  treatment, 
and  the  data  are  here  for  inference  as  to  future 
wars.  But  for  every  reader  who  is  intere^ed 
in  the  Abyssinian  campaign,  this  book  offers 
the  fundamental  material  and  to  a  degree  the 
authoritative  synthesis  of  all  the  war  corre- 
spondence  supplied  by  military  men  and 
journalises. 

BELGIAN  AND  AMERICAN 
REGIONALISM 

(Gaeon  Lalou  in  Le  Rappel,  Bruxelles) 

.  .(A  recent)  number  of  La  Revue  Beige 
published  a  ^udy  by  Roy  Temple  House  on 
the  diffusion  of  Belgian  literature  in  the 
United  States.  This  eudy  explains  remarkably 
well  the  favor  which  our  authors  are  enjoying 
in  America,  and  it  jueifies  a  method  of  penetra¬ 
tion  from  w'hich  they  do  not  profit  else¬ 
where.  .  .  . 

“The  author  of  this  ^udy  remarks  that  the 
Americans  arc  very  much  interessted  in  ‘region- 
ali^  literature,’  in  ‘provincial  climate,’  in 
‘local  color.’  Now  it  happens  that  this  very 
regionali^  literature  is  ju;>t  now  being  vigor¬ 
ously  attacked  by  a  group  of  Belgian  writers. 
In  a  manifejsto,  which  suffers  from  the  defeeft 
(incidentally,  a  common  defect  of  manife.<toes), 
of  being  too  general  in  its  terms,  they  combat 
‘regionalism,’  reproaching  it  with  leaving  too 
narrow  an  impression  of  our  literature,  with 
encouraging  inferences  which  are  unju^  to  our 
writers. 

“There  is  a  possibility  of  misunder^anding 
here.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  solely  exterior 
local  color  which  has  only  a  very  limited  degree 
of  intere^.  But  we  have  in  Belgium  a  number 
of  writers  who  have  not  only  described  our 
local  cu^oms  but  have  at  the  same  time  com¬ 
posed  works  that  are  broadly  human.  Tousseul 
in  mo^  of  his  books,  Gauchez  in  Cacao, 
Hubert  Krains  in  Le  Pain  J^oir,  teach  us  more 
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than  the  peculiarities  of  the  quarry-workers 
of  Namur,  the  denizens  of  the  port  of  Antwerp, 
or  the  peasants  of  Hesbaye.  Their  charadlers 
are  fir^  of  all  human  beings,  and  the  adven¬ 
tures  which  they  record  are  broader  than  the 
regional  frame.  They  put  into  practice  the 
warning  of  a  philosopher  of  the  la^  century: 
‘Be  a  man  of  your  own  time,  but  do  not 
neglecft  the  great  human  intere^s.’  These 
writers  belong  to  their  immediate  locality,  it 
is  true,  but  their  books  are  the  expression  of 
eternal  human  psychology. 

“But  the  authors  of  the  manife^sto  expedt 
our  writers  to  abandon  the  regional  i^  at¬ 
mosphere  entirely.  On  the  ground  that 
French  literature  exerts  a  ^rong  influence 
on  Belgian  writers,  they  advocate  a  Belgian 
literature  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  tail  to 
the  French  kite. 

“The  danger  is  obvious.  It  is  all  the  more  so 
after  one  reads  this  article  in  the  Revue  Beige. 
The  works  of  our  Belgian  authors  are  all  the 
more  certain  of  being  read  in  the  United  States 
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when  they  present  general  humanity  as 
clothed  in  regional  manners,  cu^oms  and 
types.  And  we  are  sure  that  this  is  true  for 
translations  into  other  languages  than  the 
English.  What  ju^ification  is  there  then  for 
urging  these  writers  to  abandon  their  region- 
alism,  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  published 
in  Paris,  when  the  fadt  is  that  Judies  of  the 
local  characters  of  our  two  regions  will  give 
them  a  better  chance  of  being  translated  and 
read  much  farther  away  ^iU — read  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  are  not  con^antly  looked 
down  on  as  “poor  relations'?” 

RACHILDE  OF  THE  SIXTY -FIVE 
NOVELS 

(Pierre  Lagarde  in  Les  T^ouvelles  Litteraires) 

When  Monsieur  Venus  appeared  for  the 
fir^  time,  it  earned  for  Rachilde  a  trial,  two 
years  in  prison  and  a  6ne  of  2, (XX)  francs. 

When  Monsieur  Venus  was  on  the  point 
of  re-appearing,  it  brought  Rachilde  a  letter 
from  Maurice  Barrw  which  began  like  this: 
“Do  you  know,  I  have  a  ^rong  inclination  to 
write  you  twenty  of  my  be^  pages  and  explain 
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ju^  how  and  why  this  book  of  yours  is  a  mas¬ 
terpiece!” 

When  the  book  re-appeared,  there  was  no 
more  scandal,  only  glory. 

Nowadays  Rachilde  does  not  like  to  hear 
about  Monsieur  Venus.  She  is  seventy-five 
years  old,  and  she  has  written  sixty-five  vol¬ 
umes. 

She  began  to  write  when  she  was  fifteen 
years  old.  She  sent  Vidlor  Hugo  a  sketch  which, 
you  may  be  sure,  was  a  love-^ory,  and  he 
acknowledged  it  with:  “Thanks  and  applause. 
Courage,  Mademoiselle.  V.  H.” 

She  ^ill  has  his  note,  framed,  with  the  por¬ 
trait  of  the  poet  and  a  handful  of  flowers 
plucked  from  his  grave.  As  I  ^udied  this  relic, 
I  heard  behind  me  Rachilde's  inimitable, 
shrill  laugh. 

“I  saw  Hugo  once,”  she  said,  “and  only 
once.  It  was  six  years  after  I  had  that  note 
from  him.  It  was  Mendes  who  took  me  to  see 
him.  Mendw  had  given  me  all  sorts  of  injunc¬ 
tions.  The  mo^  important  one  was  that  I  was 
to  kneel.  ‘Nobody  comes  into  the  presence  of 
the  Ma^er  without  kneeling.’  The  idea  didn’t 
^rike  me  very  well.  But  of  course  if  it  had  to 
be  done,  I  could  do  it.  When  he  saw  me  on 
my  knees  in  front  of  him,  poor  old  Hugo  began 
to  laugh.  He  picked  me  up  and  took  me  on 
his  knees.  Well,  that  was  worse  than  being 
on  my  own  knees.  He  kissed  me,  and  I  never 
could  ^and  it  to  be  kissed  by  a  man  with  a 
beard.  I  never  saw  him  again  till  he  was  dead.  I 
^ood  by  his  coffin  under  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 
There  were  several  women  there,  who  were 
as  drunk  as  anybody  could  be.  And  there 
wasn’t  a  word  of  poetry.  They  offered  us 
champagne,  and  I  never  drink  champagne.  Ah, 
that  was  a  night!” 

And  the  laugh  rang  out  again,  the  Grange 
laugh  that  ^ings  like  a  whip. 

Mockery?  Disrespedl  for  the  Ma^er? 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  This  is  the  same  Rachilde 
who  ^ood  up  in  a  re^aurant  once  and  gave 
the  superb  Moreas  a  resounding  slap  in  the 
face  because  he  had  attached  an  ugly  epithet 
to  the  name  of  Vidor  Hugo.  .  . 

MR.  POUND  ON  JEFFERSON  AND 
MUSSOLINI 
By  Jewel  Wurtzbaugh 

“He  who  can,  does.  He  who  cannot, 
teaches,”  said  John  Tanner,  M.I.R.C.,  about 
1903.  But  G.  B.  Shaw’s  revolutionid  erred,  for 
he  who  can,  not  only  does,  but  sometimes 
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teaches.  Witness  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Benito 
Mussolini,  who,  on  the  surface,  seem  to  be 
markedly  dissimilar,  but  whose  differences  are 
more  apparent  than  real,  and  due  only  to  the 
differences  in  their  circum^ances.  Fancy  Mus' 
solini  in  the  American  wilderness  between 
1770  and  1826,  and  Jefferson  shut  up  on  a 
narrow  Mediterranean  peninsula  with  the 
Vatican  and  the  Roman  aristocracy  in  his 
garden  f Jefferson  enjoyed  his  garden).  Some- 
thing  would  have  happened  ju^  as  it  did  with 
Jefferson  in  the  wilderness  and  Mussolini  on 
the  peninsula,  for  both  men  were  born  with 
an  active  sense  of  responsibility.  At  lea^,  so 
Mr.  Ezra  Pound  says  in  his  simulating  com- 
mentary,  Jefferson  and'Or  Mussolini  (Stanley 
Nott,  London,  1935).  True  enough,  Jefferson 
was  not  especially  intereSed  in  the  machinery 
of  government;  nor  is  Mussolini  over-fond 
of  machinery.  Both  were  confronted  by  the 
lack  of  sySem  in  their  countries  and  promptly 
set  about  eSablishing  organizations  which 
seemed  adequate  to  the  needs  of  their  people. 
“If  you  don't  believe  that  Jefferson  was 
aduated  by  a  (in  the  Srid  Quaker  sense) 
‘concern'  for  the  good  of  the  people,  you  will 
quibble,  perhaps,  over  details.”  John  Adams 
was  sometimes  puzzled  by  certain  details  of 
Jefferson's  policies;  and,  though  Mr.  Pound 
negleds  the  fad,  some  pious  New  England 
women  buried  their  Bibles  in  their  garden  for 
fear  Mr.  Jefferson  would  send  out  the  Janizaries 
to  confiscate  them.  About  1933.  when  feff 
ferson  and'Or  Mussolini  was  finished  but  not 
published,  a  number  of  persons  had  noticed 
that  the  Duce  was  driven  by  “a  vad  and  deep 
concern  or  will  for  the  welfare  of  Italy,  not. . . 
as  a  bureaucracy  or  .  .  .as  a  date  machinery 
duck  up  on  top  of  the  people,”  but  for  an 
organic  Italy,  composed  of  the  lad  ploughman 
and  the  lad  girl  in  the  olive-yards. 

A  deep  concern  for  one's  own  nation,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  the  source  of  drange  adions. 
It  led  Jefferson  to  smuggle  rice  into  the  Amer¬ 
ican  w’ilderncss  and  to  go  shopping  with 
Louisiana  as  the  objed  of  his  purchase;  for, 
with  New  Orleans  in  the  possession  of  the 
French,  his  only  alternative  was  to  marry  his 
young  United  States  to  the  British  fleet  and 
nation — in  Jefferson’s  opinion,  an  unpleasant 
marital  prosped.  Mussolini  likewise  is  prac¬ 
tical.  In  1933  he  had  not  yet  rcincorporated 
Ethiopia  in  the  empire  of  the  Caesars,  but  he 
had  several  other  accomplishments  to  his 
credit.  Not  the  lead  of  these  was  draining  the 
swamps,  an  achievement  which  the  Italian 


upper  class  had  been  discussing  since  the  days 
of  Tiberius,  but  about  which,  as  in  the  in- 
dance  of  Mark  Twain’s  weather,  they  had 
done  nothing  at  all. 

Jefferson  was  not  only  a  man  of  adion;  he 
was  a  competent  teacher.  Jud  as  he  guided 
the  thought  of  his  nation  by  what  he  said  and 
wrote,  so  Mussolini  has  canalized  the  thought 
of  Italy.  The  verbal  manifedations  of  both 
may  appear  to  be  exaggerated  occasionally, 
but  they  never  lack  definite  aim  and  purpose. 
This  power  of  imparting  their  clear-sightedness 
to  others  is  of  double  significance :  it  indicates 
their  genius  and  is  the  chief  source  of  their 
success. 

The  similarities  of  the  two  men  being  greater 
than  their  differences,  Mr.  Pound  concludes 
that  nothing  could  be  more  apparent  than  that 
“the  heritage  of  Jefferson,  Quincy  Adams, 
old  John  Adams,  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  is 
HERE,  NOW  in  the  Italian  peninsula.”  There¬ 
by,  he  challenges  those  naif  American  Jeffer¬ 
sonians  who  are  not  even  aware  of  the  true 
aspeds  of  the  Jeffersonian  policies. 

THE  IRREPRESSIBLE  PAPINI 

Mauro  Sas.soli,  reporting  in  Lavoro  FasciSta 
of  February  13th,  an  interview  granted  him  by 
Giovanni  Papini,  writes  as  follows:  “The 
author  of  Chiudiamo  le  scuole  (Let  us  close  the 
schools)  is  odensibly  harpy  at  no  longer  being 
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a  professor,  holding  the  mo^  famous  chair  of 
Italian  letters  (University  of  Bologna),  of 
having  been  a  professor  for  such  a  short  time, 
without  having  given  a  single  leciture,  without 
regret,  even  if  fnr  reasons  having  not  the  re- 
mote^st  connection  with  his  own  volition.”  He 
then  goes  on  to  say:  “Papini,  within  the  paift 
years,  has  written  the  wor^  possible  and 
imaginable  things  again^  the  novel  and  the 
theater,  accusing  the  majority  of  modems  of 
being  ‘cinematic  and  visual  i^ic’;  and  now, 
out  of  the  blue,  he  is  about  to  become  a  scena' 
rio  writer!” 

The  protagoni^  of  this  film  will  be  Saint 
Catherine  of  Sienna,  whom  “Papini  considers 
as  very  like  Joan  of  Arc  although  not  a  war- 
rior^maid  as  was  Joan.  She  also  accomplished 
daring  and  patriotic  acftions  but  always  by 
using  diplomacy;  a  diplomacy  based  entirely 
on  the  intense  supernatural  fascination  of  her 
gorgeous  eyes.” 

AAA 

“Rebecca  We^,  celebrated  woman  noveli^ft, 
is  coming  to  Yugoslavia  this  month  and  will 
write  a  novel  with  a  Balkan  setting  while 
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^ying  for  three  months  in  South  Serbia  and 
Bosnia.” — South  Slcit  Herald,  Belgrade,  March, 
1937. 

The  Leipr.ig  book  dealer  Simmel  (Ross-  i 
Stra.sse  5-7)  publishes  as  his  “Katalog  267”  I 
what  amounts  to  a  bibliography  of  works  on  I 
the  language  and  culture  of  India  and  Ea^ern 
and  Central  Asia. 

The  Leipzig  monthly  Wehverl^ehrs'Sprachen 
gives  in  each  issue  in:aru(flion  in  eight  lan¬ 
guages:  German,  English,  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  Russian. 

“A  royal  decree  of  December  19,  1936, 
forbids  the  entrance  into  Belgium  of  five  por¬ 
nographic  French  publications  This  makes 
in  all  nineteen  French  magazines  or  other 
publications  whose  circulation  in  Belgium  has 
been  forbidden  in  less  than  a  year.” — le  sel, 
Paris. 

Ramon  Fernandez  published  in  the  T^ou- 
velle  Revue  Franca ise  for  February  fir^  an 
article  identifying  Moliere  with  Alce^e. 
Gu^ave  Michaut  answers  him  in  the  Annalcs 
de  VUniversite  de  Paris,  and  concludes  his 
article  with  the  declaration:  .  .le  po^ulat 

gratuit  de  son  ‘subjecHivisme’  ne  fera  que  .  .  . 
faire  foisonner  la  confusion,  Parbitraire  et 
Perreur.” 

“Figaro  (pen  name  of  Mariano  Jose  de 
Larra,  who  committed  suicide  in  1837)  is  the 
only  Spanish  writer  of  his  period  who  was 
largely  intere^ed  in  the  men  and  ideas  of  the 
America  of  his  time.” — Jose  A.  Fernandez  de  i 
Ca^ro,  in  Revi^a  bimeftre  cubana. 

From  Die  Dichtung  im  Recht,  by  G.  H.  j 
Heer,  in  Die  Tatweh,  Berlin,  for  March,  1937: 
“Art  lives  not  only  in  the  realm  of  beauty 
but  also  in  the  realm  of  truth.”  '''* 

CORRESPOKDEHCE 
THE  SADISTIC  COMPOSITOR 
Editor  Bookjs  Abroad: 

Allow  me  to  correct  two  misprints  in  my 
article  French  Literature  under  Leon  Blum  while ' 
apologizing  for  my  very  bad  handwriting,  which 
was  responsible  for  the  mischief.  I  wrote  “ro- 
man-fleuve”  and  not  “roman-fleur”  concern¬ 
ing  Louis  Aragon's  novels.  I  also  wrote  in 
reference  to  him  and  Roger  Martin  Du  Gard 
that  they  “refused  to  hear  Julien  Benda’s 
appeal  for  neutrality”  and  not  “rejoiced”. 
Mea  Culpa. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Regis  Michaud, 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois^ 
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•  Bolshevtsy.  Moskva.  Gosisdat.  1936.  550 
pages.  10  rubles. — Another  cx)lled:ive 
literary  effort.  Nineteen  young  writers  have 
undertaken  to  describe  the  pait  and  present  of 
Bolshevo,  a  colony  for  homeless  and  criminal 
boys  and  girls,  founded  twelve  years  ago. 
Although  the  work  is  ^tridlly  fadtual,  the  tone 
is  narrative,  and  the  book  reads  like  a  well' 
knit  novel.  The  ^ory  of  the  regeneration  of 
social  outca^s  is  truly  stranger  than  hcftion. 
Patience,  tacftfulness,  and  psychologic  keen¬ 
ness  were  some  of  the  prerequisites  for  the 
organizers  of  the  commune.  No  hackneyed 
sermons  could  rehabilitate  those  who  had 
ta^ed  the  adventure  of  crime  and  the  great 
outdoors.  It  was  necessary  to  divert  the  spirit 
of  adventure  into  a  different  channel,  to  in^il 
into  the  young  malleable  minds  a  desire 
to  excel  and  overtake  in  a  way  that  would 
eliminate  the  confli<ft  between  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  society.  The  success  of  the  under¬ 
taking  has  been  such  that  it  has  been  followed 
[}/  many  similar  communes.  Bolshevo  has 
grown  into  a  number  of  fec!lories,  educational 
in^itutions,  art  exhibitions — all  managed  by 
former  criminals,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
dreaded  Cheka,  later  GPU,  now  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Hundreds  of  the  inmates  have 
gradually  regained  their  citizenship  with  full 
pardon.  Many  have  been  admitted  into  Young 
Communi^s’  groups,  and  even  into  the  Com¬ 
munis  Party.  Several  of  them  have  since 
graduated  from  higher  schools  of  learning,  and 
are  now  practicing  professionals.  As  one  reads 
letters  and  Satements  by  these  former  outcaSs, 
as  one  looks  at  the  reprcxluctions  of  their  paint¬ 
ings,  frescoes  and  other  work,  as  one  sees  the 
pictures  of  their  nurseries,  classrooms,  reading 
halls,  gymna^ics,  orchc^ras,  dances — one  can 
under^nd  the  enthusiasm  of  Bolshevo’s  pa¬ 
tron,  the  late  Maxim  Gorky.  In  his  own  youth 


he  would  have  been  a  typical  candidate  for  such 
a  colony,  but  in  his  days  no  such  attempts  at 
rescuing  human  beings  had  been  made  in 
Russia.  Incidentally,  the  book  has  a  short  but 
heartfelt  intrcjduction  by  Gorky. — Alexander 
Kaun.  University  of  California, 

•  Edwin  Erich  Dwinger,  Und  Gott  schweigt? 

Bericht  und  Aufruf.  Jena.  Diederichs. 
1936.  154  pages.  2.40  marks. — The  fly-leaf 
preceding  the  firit  page  bears  these  words: 
“Diese  Geschichte  i^t  keineswegs  der  Phanta- 
sie  entsprungen.  .  .  sondern  aus  dem  wahr- 
heitsgetreuen  Bericht  eines  jungen  Kommu- 
ni^en  ent^anden,  der  im  Sommer  1933  nach 
Sowjetrussland  emigrierte."  If  it  is  true — 
and  the  reviewer  has  no  doubt  of  that,  although 
he  is  unable  to  confirm  it — it  affords  the  mo^ 
damaging  view  of  the  Soviet  regime  that  could 
well  be  imagined.  Briefly,  it  accuses  the  Soviet 
government  not  only  of  incompetence,  the 
more  hopeless  that  it  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
basic  character  of  the  Russian;  it  also  claims 
that  that  government,  in  order  to  “save  its 
face”  toward  the  we^em  world,  caused  three 
millions  of  its  people  to  die  of  slow  ^rvation 
in  one  year.  It  implies  that  the  mass-murder 
thus  ruthlessly  carried  out  in  the  Ukraine 
will  continue  whenever  the  government  meets 
with  opposition  to  its  policies,  or  whenever 
it  has  a  special  axe  to  grind.  It  asserts  that 
perhaps  two  million  ideologs  are  laying  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  160  million  Russians 
on  the  altar  of  their  theories.  And  it  blames  not 
so  much  Lenin,  who  evolved  these  theories  but 
died  before  he  could  see  them  in  their  cruel 
operation,  as  Stalin,  whose  lack  of  imagination 
and  brutal  power  made  him  the  very  man  to 
ride  rough-shod  over  millions  of  dead  bodies 
in  the  execution  of  Lenin's  ab^rad  ideas.  The 
title  derives  from  the  query  of  a  Carving 
Russian  peasant:  “Wie  kann  Gott  reden,  wenn 
die  Menschen  schweigen?” — Bayard  Mor¬ 
gan.  Stanford  University. 
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•  Dr.  Robert  Ley.  Deutschland  iil  schoner 
gewordtn.  Berlin.  Mehden.  1936.  4.50 

marks. — This  colledtion  of  addresses  by  Dr. 
Robert  Ley,  Leader  of  German  labor,  gives  us 
an  insight  into  Germany's  achievements  and 
plans  in  social  work.  It  is  abounding  to  read 
of  the  gigantic  undertakings  to  improve  the 
^ndard  of  living  of  the  German  worker. 
The  speaker  never  attempts  to  tell  his  readers 
that  Hitler's  rise  to  power  means  the  dawn 
of  a  millennium.  On  the  contrary,  he  never  tires 
of  reminding  them  that  the  6ght  for  existence 
is  hard  and  painful,  that  each  man  mu^t  fight 
his  own  battle  of  life.  In  this  noble  druggie  be 
and  his  fellow  fighters  juAly  derive  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  realisation  that,  although  Ger¬ 
many  is  not  over-rich,  she  has  one  capital 
which  no  one  can  take  from  her:  the  eflSciency 
of  her  workers. 

These  addresses  were  delivered  primarily  to 
German  workers ,  but  we  wish  their  contents 
could  be  made  available  to  members  of  our 
A.F.L.  No  member  could  read  them  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  boycott  Germany  on  the  grounds 
which  American  labor  leaders  have  propa¬ 
gandized  to  their  blind  followers. — Karl  J. 
Arndt.  Louisiana  State  University. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  MEMOIRS 

•  Benoi^-Mechin.  Hiftoire  de  VArmee  Alle- 
rruinde  depuis  I'Anniilice.  1.  Paris.  Albin 

Michel.  1936. 418  pages.  20  francs. — This  fir^ 
volume  covers  the  period  from  the  armi^ice 
to  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
In  taking  the  book  in  hand  one  would  hardly 
believe  that  it  has  anything  of  intere^  to  offer  to 
the  general  reading  public.  But  the  very  firA 
pages  change  this  opinion  and  the  intereA 
they  ^ir  persiAs  to  the  end.  The  author  sets 
out  to  ask,  how  Germany  was  able  to  survive 
the  ordeal  of  the  laA  eighteen  years,  and 
what  fadtor  was  chiefly  responsible  for  this 
almoA  unbelievable  fadt.  In  1919  Germany 
offered  the  spedtacle  of  a  nation  in  dissolu¬ 
tion  and  utter  helplessness;  today  she  is 
Wronger  and  more  united  than  ever.  According 
to  the  author,  this  rejuvenation  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  political  party,  nor  to  the 
conservative  power  of  bureaucracy,  nor, 
finally,  to  any  individual  ^tesman.  Even  the 
French  mi^akes  in  dealing  with  Germany  after 
the  war,  or  the  natural  recuperative  powers 
of  the  German  people  do  not  suffice  to  explain 
this  phenomenon.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  above 
all  the  German  army  that  accomplished  the  re- 
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birth  of  the  entire  nation;  it  was  the  army 
which  prevented  the  dissolution  of  the  empire 
during  the  chaotic  years  following  the  German 
breakdown,  and  which  preserved  the  spark 
with  which  later  years  could  rekindle  the 
fire  of  national  resurredlion.  The  book  docj 
not  go  into  the  details  of  organization  or  arma¬ 
ment,  but  offers  a  pidture  of  the  political  develop¬ 
ment  during  the  two  years,  and  shows  the  role 
played  by  the  army  in  ree^blishing  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  central  government  over  the 
revolting  masses  and  the  provinces,  which  at 
that  time  tended  Wrongly  toward  secession 
from  the  Reich.  The  manner  in  which  the 
book  is  written  trikes  one  as  objedtive  and 
dispassionate,  and  particularly  in  view  of  the 
heart-breaking  pidture  of  the  Spanish  civil 
war,  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
grain  of  truth  in  the  views  which  it  offers.— 
A.  E.  Sol(pl.  Stanford  University. 

•  Alexandre  Kerenski.  VExphience  Keren' 
sk}.  Paris.  Payot.  1936.  184  pages.  15 
francs. — Repeatedly  these  tremulous  years 
the  cry  has  gone  up  “Another  Kerenski!”  Thou 
shalt  not  take  my  name  in  vain,  M.  Kerenski 
here  tells  the  miscon^ruing  world.  No  Blum, 
no  Azana  (the  book  was  written  before  the 
rape  of  Spain  in  the  summer  of  1936)  faces  the 
odds  that  confronted  him  March-Odtober 
1917,  he  would  have  the  world  know.  Rus¬ 
sia's  breakdown  was  complete  before  ever  he 
took  over.  These  others,  faced  with  threatened 
breakdown,  have  only  to  find  the  means  to 
avert  it. 

The  wee  tone  of  the  book  leaves  no  room 
for  wonder  that  Kerenski  was  outwitted  by 
Lenin.  Here  is  his  chance  to  thunder  and  he 
merely  pipes.  Were  marrow  and  brawn  in 
this  over-night  ^tesman  he  could  mu^r 
plausible,  cogent  data  to  show  that  a  liberal 
capitalism  could  have  done  more  for  Russia 
(and  the  world)  after  1917  than  the  alleged 
proletarian  didlatorshin;  with  Russia  as  frr 
advanced  induArially  as  she  is  today,  or  more 
so;  yet  sans  the  elements  of  wholesale  violence 
which  have  set  the  tone  for  world  politics 
since.  Feebly  he  does  make  a  Aab  at  demon- 
crating  these  things.  But  he  is  weak.  And  his 
writing  only  serves  to  make  more  bitter  the 
cruel  mockery  which  hiCory  perpetrated  on  all 
men  when  it  set  up  the  lisping  Kerenski  to  Cop 
that  firC  heavy-handed  assault  on  democracy 
in  1917-  No  heavy-weight,  he  ducked.  The 
blow  landed  and  the  world  has  felt  the  effeds 
with  increasing  poignancy.  And  the  world  is 
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much  too  busy  with  these  efFedts  to  spend 
time  hearkening  to  Kerenski’s  little  plea  in 
sclf-extenuation. — Lewis  Bertrand.  New  York. 

•  P.  Kerjentsev.  Vie  de  Lenine.  Traduit  du 
russc  par  Jeanne  Toscane.  Paris,  ^itions 

Sociales  Internationales.  1937-  273  pages. — 
Lenin  himself  wrote  a  good  part  of  this  book; 
generous  quotations  from  his  work  appear  in 
every  chapter.  This  is  the  passage  that  seemed 
to  ^nd  out  as  significantly  as  the  proverbial 
red  tie  at  a  funeral  (Lenin’s  writing  is  vivid, 
terse,  colorful,  meaningful;  M.  Kerjentsev’s 
own  smacks  too  much  of  a  disciplinary  edi' 
torial  hand  in  the  home  office,  and  an  attempt 
to  ju^ify  a  lot  of  recent  Soviet  internal  poli' 
tics): 

“Lorsque  le  dernier  des  manoeuvres,  le  der- 
nier  des  chomeurs,  chaque  cuisiniere,  chaque 
paysan  mine  verra,  non  par  les  joumaux,  mais 
de  ses  propres  yeux,  que  le  pouvoir  prole- 
tarien  ne  rampe  pas  devant  le  riche,  mais  vient 
en  aide  au  pauvre.  .  .  que  les  terres  sont  re¬ 
mises  aux  travailleurs,  que  les  fabriques  et  les 
banques  sont  sous  le  controle  des  ouvriers, 
que  les  millionnaires  qui  dissimulent  leurs 
richesses  sont  punis  immediatement  et  severe- 
ment, — quand  les  pauvres  verront  cela,  .  .  . 
alors  aucune  force  des  capitalizes  ou  des  kou- 
laks.  .  .  ne  pourra  vaincre  la  revolution  popu- 
laire,  mais  e’eZ  elle  au  contraire  qui  vaincra 
dans  le  monde  entier,  car  dans  tous  les  pays  la 
revolution  socialize  eZ  en  train  de  murir.” 

That  passage  from  Lenin  is  far  and  away  the 
high-spot  of  the  book.  But  the  prospeZive 
reader  needn’t  think  that  Kerjentsev  himself 
has  nothing  at  all  to  offer.  While  there  is  no 
denying  that  it  is  more  a  hiZoryof  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia  than  a  biography  of  Lenin,  this  tome  con¬ 
tains  much  information,  some  of  it  not  easily 
available  elsewhere,  on  Lenin’s  childhood,  the 
hardships  of  his  early  days,  the  firZ  congresses, 
the  faZions  and  divisions  within  the  ranks, 
the  conZant  Zmggles  with  the  Mensheviks, 
and  the  gradual  recognition  of  Lenin  as  leader 
of  the  revolution. 

Joe  Stalin  comes  in  for  a  big  booZ  all  the 
way  through,  while  Mr.  Trotsky  gets  it  in  the 
neck. — Edward  Huberman.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  J.  van  der  Lugt.  L'A^ion  religieuse  de 
Ferdinand  Brunetiere  (1895-1906).  Paris. 

Descl^  de  Brouwer.  1936. 248  pages.  20  francs. 
— In  a  succinZly  ordered  and  clearly  written 
volume,  M.  van  der  Lugt  traces  the  role  of 
Ferdinand  Bmnetiere  in  the  French  Catholic 
revival.  The  method  is  in  part  hiZorical  and  in 
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part  biographical:  a  chronicle  of  the  political 
and  religious  events  which  prompted  Brune- 
tiere’s  “aZion,”  and  a  description  of  his  “ac¬ 
tion”  as  embodied  in  his  aZs,  his  speeches, 
and  his  writings.  The  point  of  view  is  frankly 
Catholic,  but  it  is  never  impassioned  or  un¬ 
critical.  Bmnetiere’s  contributions  to  Catholic 
apologetic  and  their  influence  on  his  contem¬ 
poraries  are  eZimated  fairly  and  without  ex¬ 
aggeration.  The  documentation  is  extensive, 
and  includes  a  number  of  unpublished  letters 
of  Bmnetiere  and  his  friends;  at  times,  it  seems 
to  draw  exclusively  on  works  and  periodicals 
representing  the  Catholic  Zandpoint,  and  to 
negleZ  opposition  Zatements  in  political  or 
social  controversies.  But  the  summary  of 
French  political,  religious,  and  intelleZual 
tendencies  during  the  period  treated  is  ade¬ 
quate.  As  far  as  Bmnetiere  himself  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  work  develops  more  fully  than 
the  antecedent  partial  Zudies  this  phase  of  the 
critic’s  career,  and  offers  a  valuable  composite 
Zatement  of  his  beliefs.  It  clarifies  an  impor¬ 
tant  aspeZ  of  his  thought,  and  throws  light 
on  such  works  of  his  later  years  as  the  Honorc 
de  Balzac. — Bernard  Weinberg.  University  of 
Chicago. 

•  Andre  Maurois.  HiStoire  d'Angleterre. 

Paris.  A.  Fayard.  1937.  755  pages.  22 
francs. — Any  attempt  to  crowd  England  from 
the  dawn  era  to  the  abdication  of  Edward 
VIII  into  seven  hundred  fifty  pages  muZ  have 
recourse  to  undue  simplifications  and  doubtful 
generalizations.  Well  proportioned  and  written 
as  Maurois’s  volume  is,  it  does  not  escape  this 
fault.  Perhaps  the  moZ  doubtful  generalization 
of  all  is  the  implicit  faith  with  which  it  closes, 
that  all  is  well  spiritually,  socially,  and  even 
economically  with  the  English  Utopia.  Of 
course  Maurois  sees  a  few  trivial  tasks  yet 
demanding  attention;  a  new  defense  againZ 
air  invasion  for  inZance,  and  a  little  more 
tinkering  with  India  and  Egypt,  and  then  there 
is  Ireland — there,  even  Maurois  throws  up  his 
hands. 

Although  the  volume  shows  an  intereZ  in 
the  social  and  political  rise  of  the  English  lower 
classes,  it  manifeZs  no  tme  social  pas.sion.  One 
feels  that  in  reZriZing  himself  to  secondary 
sources,  Maurois  experiences  English  poverty 
and  unemployment  through  government  re¬ 
ports  rather  than  at  the  table  of  a  Welsh  miner. 

But  readable  the  Zory  is.  It  abounds  in  terse 
and  effeZive  portraits,  some  of  which  the  sit¬ 
ters  might  not  recogniz**.  Of  Wellington, 
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“His  ideal  had  been  never  to  change  anything." 
Of  Kipling,  “To  this  moral  folk,  Rudyard 
Kipling  gave  moral  reasons  for  loving  its  glory; 
the  conquer  became  a  duty  in  his  eyes,  the 
Empire,  the  ‘white  man's  burden.’  ”  But  when 
all  the  pleasant  sentences  of  the  ^tory  teller’s 
art  have  been  savored,  one  looks  in  vain  for  a 
residue  of  new  information,  or  even  for  a  new 
interpretation  of  the  old. — Edward  Murray 
Clarl(.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Franz  Schnabel.  Deutsche  Geschichte  im 
neunzehnten  Jahrhundert.  Vierter  Band: 
Die  religiosen  Krdfu.  St.  Louis  and  Freiburg 
im  Breisgau.  Herder.  $5.50. — The  merits  of 
Schnabel’s  hi^ory  of  an  exceptionally  complex 
and  troubled  century  are  many.  It  has  been 
praised  for  emphasis  on  the  history  of  ideas, 
and  lauded  quite  as  much  for  clarity  and 
definiteness  of  outline.  Many  will  feel  that 
the  present  volume  on  religious  forces,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  is  the  author’s  moSt 
charadteriStic  work.  A  series  of  chapters  deal 
with  the  movements  out  of  which  Catholicism 
derived  Strength  enough  to  escape  from  the 
shackles  of  State  control.  Light  is  also  thrown 
upon  the  development  of  religious  art,  music 
and  literature.  The  major  portion  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  Protestantism,  and  such  conflidts 
as  that  between  Pietism  and  Orthodoxy  are 
described  with  real  insight  and  skill.  Particu' 
larly  good  is  the  discussion  of  liberal  Prot' 
e^antism,  which  was  so  interesting  a  blend 
of  rationalism  and  idealism.  The  art  of  tieing 
so  many  disparate  threads  in  one  continuous 
discourse  is  no  slight  one,  and  Schnabel  has, 

I  think,  managed  admirably.  German  scholar- 
ship  has  its  peculiarities,  of  course,  among 
which  are  a  kind  of  reverence  for  generation 
sequences  difficult  for  a  mind  trained  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  ways  to  understand,  and  a  habit  of 
resorting  to  innumerable  parallels.  But  it 
achieves  real  depth  as  a  reward  for  its  effort, 
and  thus  makes  the  reading  of  history  seem 
va^ly  more  than  a  mnemonic  exercise.  With 
details  of  Schnabel’s  synthesis  one  might  like 
to  quarrel — e.g.,  his  evaluation  of  certain  ro¬ 
mantics.  What  book  does  not  somewhere 
arouse  the  spirit  of  dissent?  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  judicious,  well-read  and  urbane. 
The  conclusions  are  prevailingly  negative. 
Germany’s  religious  awakening  Stopped  short 
of  success,  and  her  vision  of  cultural  unity  dis¬ 
integrated.  The  century  ended  on  a  note  of 
frustration  rather  than  of  victory. — George  7^. 
ShuSter.  New  York  City. 


•  Rudolf  Thiel.  Luther  (Von  14S3-1522) 
372  pages.— Luther  (Von  1522-1546)  374 
pages.  Berlin.  Paul  Neff.  1936.  6.80  and  7  20 
marks. — Rudolf  Thiel  believed  that  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  needed  a  new  point  of  view 
about  Luther,  so  he  proceeded  to  write  this 
two  volume  biography:  Luther, — no  jour¬ 
nalistic  subtitle  such  as  “Germany’s  angry 
man,’’  juSt  Luther.  We  love  that  beginning. 

Thiel’s  procedure  in  the  first  volume  is  ana¬ 
lytical,  for  he  jumps  at  once  into  the  middle 
of  things  by  first  describing  the  external  events 
of  1517'21  with  their  political  ramifications  as 
seen  from  the  viewpoint  of  Luther’s  enemies. 
This  done,  he  is  able  to  explain  all  the  better 
Luther’s  inner  development,  first  as  a  devout 
monk  and  then  as  a  courageous  fighter.  In  a 
fascinating  Style  he  unfolds  the  religious 
druggies  of  the  scholarly  monk,  whose  search 
for  truth  upset  the  religious  world  and  caused 
him  to  be  outlawed. 

The  second  volume  describes  the  fully 
matured  Luther,  shows  him  as  the  leader  of 
his  Germans  and  as  the  guardian  of  the  pure 
word.  This  part  of  the  biography  is  especially 
worth  while  because  it  goes  to  the  sources  and 
brings  new  light  on  many  points  of  Lutheran 
do(ftrine. 

Thiel  not  only  gives  us  a  full  pidture  of 
Luther  the  man,  the  theologian,  the  poet,  but 
also  gives  us  a  fine  insight  into  the  entire 
period.  Fortunately  he  quotes  widely,  so  that 
one  becomes  thoroughly  familiar  with  Luther’s 
powerful  ^yle. 

Of  special  contemporary  intere^  is  the 
chapter  on  Luther  and  the  Jews,  showing  how 
Luther’s  early  kind  intereA  in  these  people 
finally,  as  a  result  of  bitter  experiences  with 
them,  changes  to  an  intense  hatred,  a  hatred 
which  airs  itself  in  one  of  the  mo^  potent 
pamphlets  ever  written  again^  them.  This 
attitude  persi^s  to  the  end  of  his  days;  in  fadt, 
during  his  laA  illness  he  plans  to  drive  the 
Jews  out  of  Germany,  should  he  recover. 

Rudolf  Thiel’s  excellent  biography  should 
be  widely  read,  especially  among  the  Lutherans 
of  this  country.  It  may  cause  them  to  wonder 
whether  they  ^ill  deserve  to  be  called  Luther¬ 
an. — Karl  J.  Arndt.  Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

•  Mercedes  Anaya  de  Urquidi.  Tradiciones, 
relatos  y  leyendas  (Folklore  boliviano). — 
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Buenos  Aires.  Editorial  “Lito.”  1937-  192 
pages. — Sra.  Anaya  dc  Urquidi  reveals  her- 
self  in  these  pages  as  an  enthusiaAic  folklorist, 
and  more  than  that,  as  an  artist  with  a  fine  and 
cultivated  spirit.  It  is  unfortunate  that  His' 
pano'American  literature  is  so  lacking  in 
works  on  folklore,  in  books  inspired  by  our  rich 
treasure  of  beautiful  and  suggestive  popular 
traditions.  And  it  is  unfortunate  that  even 
when  such  a  work  appears,  it  is  likely  to  be 
dull,  drab,  monotonous,  because  the  author 
has  devoted  his  attention  too  exclusively  to 
minute  documentation,  and  has  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  give  his  pages  that  agility,  that 
freshness,  that  charm,  which  muSt  be  present 
in  order  to  keep  alive  the  reader’s  interest, 
and  in  order  that  that  which  began  as  mere 
tradition  and  legend  may  rise  to  the  plane  of 
aesthetic  creation. 

Very,  very  few  works  have  appeared  dealing 
with  the  rich  Bolivian  folk  lore.  This  book 
by  Sra.  Anaya  de  Urquidi  has  been  carried 
out  with  real  artistic  feeling.  As  the  diStin' 
guished  author  of  the  preface  says  so  well, 
there  is  here  not  only  documentation,  folk' 
loriSt,  toponymic,  ethnographic,  historical, 
archaeological,  but  also  “life  and  emotion.” 
Worthy  of  praise  also  is  the  author's  careful 
literary  Style,  and  the  pleasant  interest  which 
she  infuses  into  her  sympathetic  narratives. 
The  illustrations,  which  are  signed  by  Mario 
Unzueta  and  German  Villaz6n,  interpret  very 
satisfactorily  the  spirit  of  the  Stories. — Gafton 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 

•  Luc  Durtain.  Le  Globe  sous  le  bras.  Paris. 

EmeSt  Flammarion.  1936.  319  pages.  15 
francs. — In  these  three  hundred  pages,  the 
reader  is  wrenched  out  of  his  habitual  sur- 
roundings  and  on  the  magic  carpet  of  the  au- 
thor's  dynamic  and  highly  colored  words,  is 
whisked  about  the  globe.  The  itinerary  is  not 
the  usual  one,  for  the  guide  has  flair  and  taSte. 
He  wants  to  see  the  world  and  to  get  as 
definite  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  social,  polit' 
ical  and  national  problems  of  continents  and 
their  component  parts.  He  embarks  from 
Naples  for  South  America,  where  he  discovers 
an  America  tantalizingly  similar  and  dis' 
similar  to  Europe;  then,  via  the  Pacific  to 
China,  the  future  of  whose  teeming  millions 
Young  China  affronts  with  so  much  courage; 
and  through  the  re^  of  Asia,  driving  to  shake 
off  its  almo^  legendary  lethargy,  and  Black 
Africa  with  its  colonial  problems.  We  re'enter 
Europe  through  Greece,  cross  the  Balkans  with 
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their  everrecurring  crises,  ^op  off  in  Spain  on 
the  eve  of  civil  war,  in  Hitler’s  Germany, 
^udy  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  accomplishments, 
before  leaving  to  survey  the  polar  regions  via 
the  Baltic  and  Transcaucasia.  It  seems  like 
a  great  deal,  and  in  fadt  it  is;  but  Durtain’s 
Ayle  is  so  “ramasse,”  his  penetration  so  keen, 
his  ta^e  so  sure  that  we  always  find  essentials 
and  the  representative.  It  is  an  amazing  book, 
unafraid,  undodtrinaire  and  immensely  exhila' 
rating. — Helaie  Paquin  Cantarclla.  North' 
ampton,  Massachusetts. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

•  Emilio  Chiocchetti.  La  filosofia  di  Giant' 

battiSla  Vico.  Saggi.  Milano.  Societa  edi' 
trice  Vita  e  Pensiero.  1935. — The  second  of 
Chiocchetti’s  five  essays  deals  with  the  aes' 
thetics  of  Vico.  It  deserves  particular  atten' 
tion  as  it  shows  that  without  a  clear  pivotal 
thought  the  analysis  of  Vico’s  ideas  turns  out 
to  be  more  bewildering  than  illuminating. 

Chiocchetti  ^tes:  “Vico  affirms  that 
poetic  and  philosophic  truths  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.  The  difference  lies  in  this:  Philo' 
sophic  truth  is  a  metafisica  ragionata,  whereas 
poetic  truth  is  a  metafisica  sentita  e  immagy 
nata.  This  is,  it  would  seem,  a  radical  dif' 
ference.  Are  they  or  are  they  not  the  same 
thing?”  (pp.  96^) 

Such  contradidtions  are  impossible  to  ex' 
plain  unless  the  critic  is  guided  by  an  inter' 
iorized  conception  of  nature,  such  as  we  find  in 
Bruno.  Erminio  Troilo  writes:  “A  char' 
adleri^ic  trait  of  the  gnoseology'  of  Bruno 
is  its  tendency  to  become  gnoseontology,  to 
seize  hold  of  the  same  ladder  by  which  nature 
descends  to  the  produdtion  of  things,  and  the 
intelledt  rises  to  their  cognition.”  (G.  Bruno, 
Profilo,  No.  47.  Formiggini,  p.  60.) 

Vico’s  ae^hetic  theory  is  only  the  Um' 
schflltung  to  the  domain  of  imaginative  crea' 
tion  of  the  dodtrine,  neoplatonic  in  its  origin, 
set  forth  by  Bruno  in  respedt  to  metaphysical 
knowledge.  Vico  says  that,  explicitly,  when 
he  claims  that  philosophic  truth  is  a  metafisica 
ragionata  whereas  poetic  truth  is  a  metafisica 
sentita  e  immaginata. 

The  inner  antinomies  in  the  ae^hetics  of 
Vico  derive  from  the  fadt  that  his  neoplatonic 
dodtrine  of  imitation  is  grafted  on  the  old  ^ock 
in  trade  of  Renaissance  poetics;  on  the  lumi 
della  poetica  elocuzione,  le  ipotiposi,  I'immagini, 
le  somiglianze,  le  comparazioni,  le  metafore,  le 
circoscrizioni,  le  frazi  spieganti  le  cose  per  le 
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loro  naturali  profnietd,  le  descrizioni  raccolte 
dagli  effetti  o  piu  minuti  o  piu  risentiti,  etc. 

Chiocchetti’s  essay  on  Vico's  ae^hetics 
cannot  be  said  to  mark  a  ^ep  forward  in  the 
hi^ry  of  Vichian  ^dies;  notice,  however,  this 
important  observation:  “Universale  fanta^ico 
non  e  soltanto.  ,  .  la  figurazione  lirica,  ma 
sono  anche  la  hgurazione  mitica  e  la  Sgurazione 
croica,  anzi  piu  quelle  che  quella."  (p.  98). 
Contra^  the  awareness  of  such  an  essential 
diAindtion  with  the  a  peu  pres  of  other  critics 
when  they  confuse  the  parlari  fanta^tici  per 
soilanze  animate  with  afflatus  lyricus.  Yet 
it  is  on  this  diAindtion  that  hinges  the  decision 
of  no  less  a  problem  than:  Is  Vico  really  the 
discoverer  of  the  concept  of  art  as  lyrical 
expression^ — Elio  Gianturco.  Catholic  Uni' 
versity  of  America. 

•  Paul  Kaegi.  Bibelnot  und  Bibelmythus. 

Zurich.  Lessing  Verlag.  1937.  71  pages. 

2.50  francs. — Kaegi's  poetic  and  forceful  re' 
creation  of  the  Bible  as  a  literary  work  has 
been  reviewed  here  in  the  Spring  number  for 
1937.  The  present  little  volume  contains  a  very 
exciting  commentary  on  the  author’s  rebuttal 
of  scientihc  and  theological  criticisms.  He 
makes  clear  that  a  free  and  human  approach 
to  the  Bible  is  a  part  of  that  democratic  and 
hberal  culture  of  Europe,  which  has  been 
recently  threatened  by  a  series  of  political  and 
economic  cata^rophes.  He  then  proceeds  to 
show  why  his  poetic  rewriting  muA  be  judged 
from  ae^hetic  and  not  from  scientific  or 
theological  Aandards;  the  latter  he  feels  to  be 
irreconcilable  with  truth,  while  the  former  he 
values  as  preparatory  spade'work  for  the 
artiAic,  living  and  gripping  presentation  of  the 
significant  human  contents  of  the  old  sagas. — 
Guftav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Fritz  Kiinkel.  Charal(ter,  Liebe  und  Ehe. 

Leipzig.  S.  Hirzel.  214  pages. — A  wise 

and  helpful  book  on  self-education,  within  and 
without  the  married  ^te  and  in  preparation 
for  it.  The  author  is  a  physician,  but  he  ap' 
proaches  the  problem  from  the  point  of  view 
of  dialedtical  philosophy  and  philosophical 
psychology,  i.e.,  he  sees  life  as  a  living  whole, 
a  polarity  of  the  sexes  defined  to  form  a  unity 
of  their  diversity.  The  original  unity  of  child' 
hood  breaks  up,  as  result  of  painful  experiences, 
into  di^ru^  of  others.  Anxiety  and  discourage' 
ment  lead  to  a  selfish  defensive  attitude.  The 
author  describes  concretely  some  of  the  mo^ 
frequent  forms  of  these  “shelLformations.” 
In  love  and  marriage  these  egotisms  are  put 
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to  the  te^.  They  should  be  broken  and  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  living  “we,”  a  polar  totality 
of  adult  love  and  self-education.  No  man  can 
escape  this  “crisis.”  this  necessary  adju^ment, 
and  many  who  fail  to  face  it  and  find  their 
solution,  go  down  in  defeat. 

This  philosophy  of  charadter  is  hi^orically 
founded.  The  author  sees  in  hi^ory  the  same 
process  which  he  sees  in  the  individual.  The 
original  colledtive  consciousness  of  a  primi¬ 
tive  “we”  is  broken  up  by  individualism  and 
its  “bourgeois  marriage”  (with  its  concomitant 
myths  of  romantic  passion  and  drab  marital 
love),  and  this  is|  now  being  broken  down.  It 
mu^  be  replaced  by  a  social  and  national  type 
of  marriage,  in  which  the  partners  are  equal 
members  in  their  work  and  know  themselves 
responsible  to  the  larger  whole  which  is  the 
life  of  their  nation.  Behind  this  national  whole 
opens  a  religious  meaning  of  all  life  as  “death 
of  the  Ego  and  rebirth  of  the  We”  in  an  open, 
difficult  and  strenuous  development  of  ^th 
and  love. — Gufluv  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Hermann  Stehr.  Das  Stundenglas.  Leip¬ 
zig.  Li^.  1936.  329  pages.  5.50  marks. — 
The  Silesian  my^ic  Hermann  Stehr  has  many 
admirers  among  Germans  all  over  the  world, 
and  among  Anglo-Saxons  as  well.  The  Hour 
glass  acquaints  ^e  reader  with  Stehr's  philoso¬ 
phy,  acquired  in  seventy  years  of  experience. 
His  discussions  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann’s 
Atlantis,  Indipohdi,  and  other  works  are  per¬ 
haps  the  mo^  penetrating  Judies  of  that  ma^r 
yet  written.  The  essays  in  general  conAitutc 
a  key  to  a  better  under^nding  of  present  day 
German  literature.  As  Stehr  himself  ^tes,  in 
Gedanl{en  zum  deutschen  Roman  der  Gegen- 
wart,  it  is  possible  to  analyze  the  nature  of  a 
people  through  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  novel.  The  sedion  entitled 
Deutsche  Jugend  im  Anhruch  einer  neuen  Zeit, 
should  be  of  intered  to  Americans  in  view  of 
the  misinterpretation,  due  to  ignorance  or 
malice,  of  the  new  German  culture.  The  radio 
address  An  diedeutsche  und  schlesische  Jugend, 
delivered  in  1932,  depidts  the  moral  degradatiem 
due  to  non-Germanic  influences  during  the 
pod'war  period  and  reveals  (jJerman  youth  at 
the  brink  of  the  abyss.  The  mod  challenging 
ideas,  however,  are  contained  in  the  essay 
Vom  Chriftentum. 

Despite  criticisms  which  can  be  directed  at 
this  or  the  other  point,  the  book  represents  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  works  which  enable 
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us  to  arrive  at  a  better  under^nding  of  Get' 
man  culture. — Philipf)  H.  Lehman.  Miami 
University. 

LITERATURE 

•  Herbert  Cysarz.  Deutsches  Barocl{  in  der 
Lyrii{.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1936.  136  pages. 
4  and  6  marks. — Cysarz,  professor  of  German 
literature  at  the  university  of  Prag,  publishes 
in  three  essays  an  introdueftion  to  his  three 
volumes  of  Barock  Lyrics  in  German  Liter- 
ature,  Sarntnlung  literarischer  KunSt  und  Kul' 
turdenl(mdler  in  Entwickjlungsreihen.  He  has  an 
extraordinary  power  of  language,  an  intoxi¬ 
cating  splendor  of  metaphors,  a  shower  of 
brilliant  and  sparkling  adjectives,  an  infinitely 
complex  mastery  of  relationship  and  compar¬ 
isons.  All  this  might  also  be  said  of  the  Barock 
^ylc,  which  he  analyzes  by  taking  the  lyric 
production  as  the  center  from  which  he  roams 
around  in  world  hi^ory,  philosophy,  other 
arts,  and  through  which  he  descends  again  and 
again  into  the  depth  of  the  soul  manife^ing 
itself  in  its  creations.  He  sees  in  the  Barock 
the  ^yle  of  a  time  which  has  lo^  its  religious 
dogma,  and  has  opened  its  eye  to  a  wild  and 
mechanical  and  infinite  world,  but  which 
nevertheless  throws  itself  in  despair  into  the 
semblance  of  a  metaphysical  certitude.  Cer¬ 
tainty  and  uncertainty,  reali^ic  sensualism  and 
metaphysical  faith  and  symbol,  interpenetrate 
and  shine  into  each  other,  without  finding 
a  balance.  Above  the  cleavage  of  the  confes¬ 
sions  and  of  the  thirty  years’  civil  war  towers 
the  battle  for  a  universal  form  at  lea^  in  art, 
in  which  the  tom  German  nation  holds  to  a 
community  of  ^yle.  “In  unserer  gros^en  Ba- 
rockdichtung  ^eigt  es  wie  weisser  Rauch  eines 
heilvollen  Opfers  aus  den  Branden.  Die  Tra- 
gik  unserer  Zerrissenheit  selb^t  i^  zum  Quell 
dcr  Verjiingung,  des  Werdens  und  SchafFens 
geworden.  Uns  beschwort  das  barocke  Schau- 
spiel  der  deutschen  Zwietracht  und  der  ein- 
hcitttrachtigen  Form  daruber,  ein  Bild  nicht 
nur  des  Gedachtnisses.  Wir  tragen  es  glaubig 
und  ^tark  in  unserm  Inner^en  vorwiirts.’’ — 
Guiluv  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Jacques  Madaule.  Le  Drame  de  Paul 
Claudel.  Avec  une  preface  de  Paul  Claudel. 
Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer  et  Cie  ^diteurs. 
1936. — The  theater  of  Paul  Claudel  has  been 
clear  to  only  a  very  seledt  few.  Its  my^ical 
symbolism  has  escaped  many  readers  who  have 
failed  in  the  heAic  life  of  this  age  to  retain  the 


meditativeness  indispensable  to  its  under- 
ending.  M.  Madaule  sets  out  to  fill  this 
lacuna.  He  comes  to  his  subje<ft  with  the  same 
thorough  understanding  which  characterized 
his  Genic  de  Paul  Claudel,  in  which  he  had 
brilliantly  delineated  the  character  of  the  poet 
in  its  broader  aspect.  This  second  work  is  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  theater  of  this  poet- 
^tesman  beginning  with  Tete  d'Or  and  ending 
with  Soulier  de  Satin.  To  the  author,  the 
theater  of  Claudel  is  a  parallel  of  his  life, 
each  drama  representing  an  ob^cle  overcome 
or  vanquished.  Successively,  the  will  to  power, 
the  thirA  for  boundless  freedom,  refusal  of 
law,  attachment  to  things  worldly,  idolatry  of 
human  order,  love  for  woman,  bonds  of  blcxxl 
and  race,  are  mile^ones  on  the  road  success¬ 
fully  if  painfully  travelled  by  the  poet  and 
which  has  led  him  not  only  to  peace  but  also 
to  silence,  the  silence  of  the  ^Higgler  who  has 
finally  found  deep  and  abiding  peace. 

This  spiritual  basis,  these  my^ical  problems 
are  approached  by  M.  Madaule  from  the 
Chri^ian  and  religious  viewpoint  which  is 
the  only  one  possible  for  a  thorough  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Claudel.  It  is  a  ^udy  to  be  highly 
recommended,  deep,  calm  and  thorough. — 
Hilaie  Paquin  Cantarella.  Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 

•  Luigi  Tonelli.  II  Teatro  Contemporaneo 
Italiano.  Milano.  Corbaccio.  1936.  268 
pages.  5  lire. — This  work  on  the  Italian  drama 
of  the  laA  seventy  years,  which  appeared 
in  fir^  edition  twenty-five  years  ago,  with  its 
full  knowledge  of  the  subjeeft  and  sound  critical 
sense,  comes  now  again  to  the  public  in  a  re¬ 
vised  and  up-to-date  edition.  Much  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  which  seemed  important  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  and  now  is  in  a  way  superato 
by  succeeding  movements,  has  been  shortened 
or  omitted.  A  great  development  has  in^ead 
been  given  to  the  drama  which  flourished 
around  Pirandello  and  an  Appendix  has  been 
dedicated  to  D’Annunzio  and  the  poetic 
drama.  That  the  D’Annunzio  theatre  is  placed 
in  an  appendix  is  due  to  the  fadt  that  his 
tragedy,  and  the  fxaetic  drama  inspired  by 
him,  has  a  peculiar  character  which  prevents  it 
from  being  woven  into  the  general  scheme  of 
the  hi^rical  evolution  of  the  Italian  dramatic 
composition.  Within  the  laA  two  decades 
the  author  has  deepened  and  refined  his  power 
as  a  critic,  and  has  grown  in  experience  as  a 
writer.  He  gives  us  a  vivid  outline  of  the  hi^ry 
of  the  drama  and  the  playwrights  from  the 
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proclamation  of  Italian  unity,  in  its  essential 
spotlights:  new  romanticism,  naturalism  and 
psychologism.  These  three  great  movements 
of  ideas  refledl  the  drama  of  the  Italian  nation 
and  link  it  to  the  artistic  and  literary  trends  of 
all  of  Europe. — Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti. 
Smith  College. 

FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

•  Marcel  Ayme.  Lc  Moulin  de  la  Sourdine. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1936.  233  pages.  15 

francs. — A  novel  with  a  background  more 
colorful  than  the  main  theme,  an  “aper^u”  into 
the  life  of  the  proletariat  youth  and  at  the 
same  time  into  that  of  a  sadi^ic,  outwardly 
digniSed  “notaire  de  province,”  this  is  the  new, 
unusual  contribution  of  the  welhknown  popu' 
li^  writer,  rather  “gaulois,”  whose  Jument 
Verte  the  French  will  not  soon  forget.  There 
is  a  satisfying  connedtion  between  the  “case” 
and  the  other  characters.  With  humorous, 
whimsical,  penetrating  imagination,  the  author 
portrays  a  school  boys’  gang,  a  good-natured 
but  grumbling  policeman,  and  one-time  ^reet- 
walkers,  delightfully  unconscious  of  their 
dubious  reputation  and  great  friends  of  the 
gang.  .  ,  The  ^tyle,  powerful,  picturesque, 
full  of  color,  is  in  keeping  with  the  well-built 
and  intriguing  structure.  One  might  perhaps 
wish  that  the  procedure  were  somewhat  less 
whimsical. — Elisabeth  Rodrigue.  Northwe^em 
University. 

•  Delfino  Cinelli.  II  Miracolo  del  Parte  e  del 
Vino.  Milano.  Treves.  1936. — Delfino 

Cinelli  fir^t  attracted  attention  in  1928  with 
Caftiglion  che  Dio  sol  sa,  which  was  rated  one 
of  the  be^  Italian  novels  of  the  year.  His  sub¬ 
sequent  works  have  ^rengthened  his  reputation 
as  a  writer  of  unusual  power  of  imagination, 
and  of  remarkable  vividness  of  Ayle.  In  this 
mo^  recent  novel,  he  has  left  his  fiimiliar  Ital¬ 
ian  environment.  The  heroine  of  the  Aory  is  a 
young  American  woman  who  during  a  cruise 
on  the  Pacific  ^ps  for  a  while  in  a  tropic 
island.  She  is  a  rather  conventional  type  of 
American  girl — at  lea^  from  the  Italian  point 
of  view — that  is  to  say,  she  is  affected  by 
“Nordic  sexxial  coldness”;  but  in  the  tropical 
climate,  under  the  influence  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  romantic  devotion  of  Manuel — 
another  more  or  less  conventional  type  of  Latin 
warm  exuberance — she  works  herself  up  into 
a  ^te  of  physiological  and  psychological  re^- 
lessness.  She  meets  again  an  old  New  York 


acquaintance,  the  disenchanted  musician  Wen- 
del,  who  is  now  a  leper  and  lives  alone  on  an 
isolated  island.  Moved  by  the  tragedy  of  his 
life,  by  a  Grange  new  feeling  that  gradually 
overcomes  her,  and  by  the  irresi^ible  surge 
of  a  my^erious  will  to  self-sacrifice,  she  offers 
herself  to  him,  ready  to  share  with  him  love 
and  leprosy.  But  Wendel  refuses  her  offer, 
and  after  her  departure  he  commits  suicide. — 
Mary  leaves  the  island,  and  on  the  boat  that 
is  taking  her  away,  in  the  calm  of  the  night  and 
of  her  spirit,  she  finally  under^ands  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  her  Grange  adventure:  “The  greater 
sin  is  to  refuse  to  surrender  to  life,  to  the  em¬ 
brace  of  creatures  in  their  humanity,  in  their 
goodness,  and  in  their  leprosy.  This  was  the 
miracle  of  the  bread  and  wine:  to  give  oneself 
thus  in  the  flesh  and  by  this  immolation  rise 
to  the  region  of  the  spirit.” 

From  this  short  and  inadequate  summary 
of  the  ^ory  it  might  appear  that  it  belongs 
to  that  class  of  contemporary  Italian  literary 
works  of  which  the  eminent  critic  A.  Galletti 
has  said  that  they  consi^  in  “artificial  and 
forced  representations  of  Grange  sentimental 
vagaries  and  of  diverted  and  pathological 
cases  of  conscience.”  Such  is  not  the  case, 
even  if  the  theory  which  seems  to  underlie 
the  ^tory  is  challenged,  especially  if  it  is  not 
rightly  underwood.  But  in  a  work  of  art  like 
this,  we  may  overlook  this  relatively  unim¬ 
portant  aspedt  of  the  author’s  philosophy, 
and  enjoy  the  article  creation.  The  fusions  of 
colors,  sensations  and  motions  of  the  natural 
and  social  environment  of  the  tropical  island 
with  the  subtle  psychological  process  by  which 
the  symbolic  miracle  of  the  bread  and  wine  is 
accomplished,  is  so  complete  and  harmonious 
as  to  make  appear  obvious  and  almost  inevitable 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  paradox. — Ange- 
lina  La  Piana.  Wellesley  College. 

•  Loty  Dallemagne.  La  Vie  Brutale.  Bru¬ 
xelles.  Les  Editions  de  Belgique.  1936. 
267  pages.  15  Belgian  francs. — The  title  is 
honeA  and  only  the  la^  pages,  where  there  is 
a  reserved  sugge^ion  of  change  of  heart,  jar 
with  it.  An  ugly  trio  of  protagoni^s  whose 
ingrained,  be^ial  Cupidity  banishes  light 
and  to  whom  one-time  wealth  has  given 
more  power  for  mischief  offer  meager  ground 
for  optimism.  The  lot  of  one  of  the  victims 
touched  the  author’s  sympathy  and  she 
was  unwilling  to  allow  the  sacrifice  to  be 
made  in  vain.  This  note  is  forced  and  the  more 
discordant  as  convincing  charadter  portrayal 
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di^inguishes  the  book  from  the  usual  type  of 
harsh,  reali^ic  fieftion,  Ths  shrewish  mother  is 
particularly  well  drawn:  relics  of  family  pride 
inspire  vituperation  as  she  surveys  her  decadent 
offspring.  Sombre  poetry  saves  from  melodrama 
the  climadtic  scene  where  a  young  wife,  mad' 
dened  by  abuse,  and  with  murder  in  her  heart, 
has  fled  from  the  house :  “La  nuit  etait  opaque 
et  de  grands  coups  de  vent  faisaient  bruire 
lugubrement  les  arbres  nus.  Des  rafales  d’eau 
frappaeint  Paula,  mais  elle  marchait  comme  une 
somnambule,  sans  souci  du  temps.  Son  ame 
lui  semblait  faire  partie  integrante  de  la  tour' 
mente.  Comme  Tespace,  tout  secoue  par  le 
dechainement  des  elements,  n'etait'elle  pas 
elle^meme  une  nuit  dramatique,  une  sombre 
incarnation  de  la  desolation  et  de  la  revolte? 
Le  vent  qui  hurlait,  courant  au  ras  du 
sol,  puis  bondissant  aux  cimes  des  arbres,  aux 
girouettes  des  maisons,  aux  nuages  bas,  etait 
le  symbole  impalpable  et  n&inmoins  sensible  de 
la  demcnce  qui  bousculait  en  elle  tous  les  bons 
principes,  les  bons  vouloirs,  la  veritable  na' 
ture.” — This  is  a  fir^  novel;  the  author  is  worth 
watching  -  Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  Coh 
lege. 

•  Gratia  Deledda.  La  Chiesa  della  soUtudine. 

Milano.  Treves.  1936.  256  pages.  12  lire. 
— Although  this  work  seems  a  little  colorless 
in  comparison  with  the  vivid  contra^ing  emo- 
tions  depicted  in  the  previous  books  of  the 
Sardinian  author,  as  if  it  te^ified  that  the  au' 
thor  was  growing  old,  it  ^ill  makes  intere^ing 
reading.  It  is  a  fitting  conclusion  to  a  magnif' 
icent  cycle.  It  tells  the  ^ory  of  a  girl,  beauti' 
fill,  mysterious  and  proud  like  moSt  of  Deledda’s 
women,  scion  of  a  family  whose  wealth  and 
Strength  were  built  on  rascality.  She  is  juSt 
out  of  a  hospital  and  will  be  an  invalid  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.  A  timid  lover,  a  workman,  pays 
shy  court  to  her.  She  cares  for  him,  but  not 
enough  to  challenge  her  own  poor  health, 
the  sadness  of  her  soul,  her  distrust  of  life. 
When  he,  in  despair.  Starts  on  the  downward 
road  and  risks  both  life  and  soul,  she  rescues 
him  with  a  message  of  tenderness.  Her  own 
life  is  not  brightened  thereby,  but  he  is  saved. 
This  Story  of  love  and  renunciation  takes  place 
in  the  vicinity  of  an  old  solitary  country  church, 
which  is  the  former  hiding  place  of  the  old  clan 
of  bandits.  Around  the  chapel  and  the  house  of 
Concezione,  the  heroine,  her  mother,  her 
suitors,  the  background  characters,  move  with 
subdued  voices  in  a  grayish  atmosphere  that 


makes  of  the  book  very  suggestive  reading. — 
Anacleta  C.  Vezzeiti.  Smith  College. 

•  Ugo  Dettore.  ^uartiere  Vittoria.  Roman' 
zo.  Milano.  Bompiani.  1936.  229  pages. 
12  lire. — An  unusual  novel  with  plot  and  chat' 
aCters  recalling  the  building  construction  fever 
evident  in  the  outskirts  of  every  American 
city  during  the  boom  period :  marshy  lands  once 
used  as  dumping  places,  from  which  sprang, 
mushroom'like,  ugly  apartment  houses.  The 
protagonist  is  a  whole  new  ward  which  is  being 
built  outside  an  Italian  city,  presumably  Rome: 
Steel  frames  rising  againSt  a  slate  sky,  ever 
jealous  of  the  sun;  concrete  and  lime,  walls 
soaked  with  humidity,  streets  bearing  such 
high'sounding  names  as  Julius  Caesar,  Virgil, 
Statius,  Lucanus,  Scipio  Africanus  and  Bel' 
vedere,  where  nothing  greets  the  eye  but 
refuse,  debris  and  lakes  of  mud;  hordes  of  un' 
employed  seeking  shelter  at  night  in  the 
unfinished  buildings  or  under  a  pretentious 
^dium  guarded  by  severe  marble  ^tues. 
In  the  mid^  of  this  dead  nature  driving  for 
life,  air  and  sunshine,  crawl  vulgar,  cruel  con' 
tractors  who,  by  means  of  violence,  tricks 
and  corruption,  deprive  their  weak  competitors 
of  advantageous  contracts.  In  this  ruthless 
druggie  for  money,  dignity,  honor  and  family 
life  crumble,  leaving  only  the  hazily  built 
AruCtures  which,  under  the  fiiry  of  sun  and 
rain,  will  also  soon  crumble. 

A  certain  disorder,  repetitiousness  and  the 
gloomy  atmosphere  at  fir^  antagonizes,  but 
there  is  withal  something  new  in  the  ^yle 
and  Aory  which  captivates  the  reader.  It  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  mo^  original  novels 
to  have  come  out  of  Italy  lately. — Michele 
Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

O  Georges  Duhamel.  Le  Desert  de  Bia/res. 

(Chronique  des  Pasquier).  Paris.  Mercure 
de  France.  1937-  324  pages.  15  francs. — This 
makes  the  fifth  volume  of  the  fictional  hi^ory  of 
the  Pasquier'Duhamels,  and  few  families  have 
been  so  poignantly  immortalized.  We  have 
no  means  of  knowing  exactly  how  much  of  the 
Pasquier  chronicle  is  hi^orical  faCt,  but  since 
we  know  that  some  of  it  actually  happened, 
we  can’t  help  feeling  uncomfortable  for  certain 
Pasquier'Duhamels,  alive  or  remembered,  who 
muA  have  been  guilty  of  certain  of  the  derelic' 
tions  here  recorded.  Duhamel,  it  is  true,  is  not  a 
judge  or  a  censor.  He  has  his  sympathies  and 
his  repulsions,  but  Laurent  Pasquier  never  calls 
his  fether  a  debauche  or  his  brother  a  Shylock. 
He  sighs,  but  never  curses.  This  book  deals 
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much  less  with  the  family  as  a  whole  than  its 
predecessors  have  done.  It  is  a  reminder  of  a 
quasi'communal  enterprise,  a  sort  of  Brook 
Farm  undertaking  in  a  southern  suburb  of 
Paris,  in  which  young  Duhamel  adlually  par- 
ticipated  early  in  the  century.  The  society,  in 
this  hctional  version,  laits  a  year  and  more, 
only  to  prove  once  more  by  its  di.ssolution  that 
mo^  men  are  narrow  egoiAs;  but  there  are 
by'producfts  of  bright  dreaming  and  kindness 
that  save  it  from  futility.  Mo^t  of  these  series 
novels  grow  duller  as  they  advance;  but  Le 
Desert  de  Bieifres  is  Aill  full  of  charm  and 
thoughtfulness. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Andre  Gide.  Genevih>e  (ou  la  confidence 
inachevee).  Paris.  Galjimard.  1936.  166 

pages.  15  francs. — In  L'Ecole  des  Femmes, 
Genevieve  published  her  mother’s  diary; 
Her  father  answered  in  Robert.  This  is  the 
third  part  of  the  triptych,  in  which  Genevieve 
relates  a  few  episodes  of  her  adolescence  and 
of  her  family  life,  intermingled  with  personal 
reflexions  and  remarks  answering  Gide’s  own 
thesis  on  the  emancipation  of  women.  This 
book,  small  in  size  and  great  in  value,  may 
be  placed  half-way  between  Gide's  novels  and 
his  Journals,  and  is  one  of  the  richer  gems  of 
his  talent.  Without  departing  from  his  calm  and 
sure  manner,  Gide  has  Genevieve,  an  adolescent 
girl  of  absolute  purity,  express  the  bolded 
thoughts,  and  this  with  “rant  de  delicatesse 
et  de  pudeur,”  such  reAraint  and  such  veracity 
that  the  image  of  a  delicately  hued  paAel 
lingers  in  the  mind  when,  an  arti^ic  emotion 
rising  line  after  line,  one  finally  closes  the 
book,  with  shapely  sentences  of  aeAhetic 
sumptuosity  ringing  in  one's  mind. — Elizabeth 
Rodrigue.  Northwe^em  University. 

•  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  Im  Wirbel  dc  Beru' 
fung.  Berlin.  S.  Fischer.  1936.  5.50,  6.50 

and  7-50  marks. — Dr.  Erasmus  Gotter,  a 
young  dramatic,  has  come  to  an  idyllic  small 
German  principality  to  re^ore  his  health  and 
to  get  a  necessary  reA.  However,  he  becomes 
almo^  immediately  involved  in  a  theatrical 
enterprise  which  the  art  loving  prince  foyers. 
A  theatrical  troupe  has  been  engaged  for  the 
summer  months,  Gotter  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  diredtor  and  soon  takes  adtive  part 
in  the  ^ging  of  Hamlet,  finally  accepting  the 
leading  role.  The  young  poet  wins  the  fiivor  of 
the  court  by  his  interpretation  of  the  play. 
During  the  rehearsals  he  becomes  greatly  in- 
tere^d  in  the  beautiful,  vivacious  young 
princess  Ditta,  who  plays  Ophelia.  Gotter  is 


swept  off  his  feet  by  admiration  for  the  young 
woman  but  is  made  to  realize  the  impossibility 
of  the  whole  situation  when  on  the  eve  of  the 
firA  performance  of  Hamlet  his  wife  unexpec¬ 
tedly  arrives.  His  overwrought  nerves  and  al¬ 
ready  weakened  health  break  under  the  strain 
of  this  situation,  but  under  the  care  of  his 
devoted  wife  he  recovers  slowly.  Out  of  these 
experiences  the  young  poet  emerges  as  a  man 
^rengthened  and  fortified,  with  a  clearer 
vision  of  his  life’s  aim.  The  novel  is  to  a  large 
extent  autobiographical  and  therefore  of 
special  intere^  to  the  many  admirers  of  Haupt¬ 
mann. — J.  Malthaner.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Henrik  Herse.  Schambol{.  Sudaffikanischc 
Erzahlung.  Braunschweig.  Vieweg.  1936. 

173  pages.  2.80  marks. — There  is  no  more 
gripping  tragedy  than  that  which  results  from 
the  conflidt  of  kindred  blood,  and  in  the  racial 
mixtures  in  South  Africa  prior  to  the  World 
War  we  have  the  very  ^tuff  of  which  such 
tragedies  are  made.  Herse  makes  clever  use  of 
this  material,  centering  our  attention  upon 
a  family  of  German  blood,  resident  in  British 
territory,  and  now  compelled  either  to  kill  their  , 
former  brothers,  with  whom  they  have  no  | 
personal  quarrel,  or  lose  the  land  for  which 
they  have  given  years  of  life  and  the  lives  of 
their  loved  ones.  In  the  de^iny  of  two  lovers, 
tom  apart  by  these  irreconcilable  antagonisms, 
the  ^ory  reaches  its  climax;  and  their  death 
together,  partially  voluntary,  symbolizes  the 
^upid  futility  of  warfare,  its  essential  and 
hopeless  brutality.  I  could  not  discover  why 
the  author  chose  this  rather  lurid  title  (it 
means  the  many-thonged  whip  used  for  driving 
oxen  and  lashing  slaves). — Bayard  Quincy 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Louise  Hervieu.  Sangs.  Paris.  Denoel  et 
Steele.  1936.  390  pages.  18  francs. — In 

spite  of  its  large  sale  and  its  superior  qualities, 
especially  in  the  painting  of  the  portraits  of  the  [ 
individual  members  of  the  unhappy  family,  the 
Prix  Femina  winner  for  1936  has  obvious  weak¬ 
nesses.  It  is  the  tale  of  four  generations,  victims 
of  disease  contracted  by  the  ance^or  while 
doing  military  service.  The  taint  is  handed 
down  unchecked,  the  suffering  peasants  being 
too  proud  to  seek  medical  relief,  until  the  hne 
is  blotted  out  in  the  sympathetic  figure  of 
“Sang  de  Navet.’’  The  novel  is  difficult  to 
read;  its  arrangement  is  confused,  there  is  an 
over-use  of  patois  (much  of  which  is  translated 
in  footnotes),  there  is  too  much  derail.  There 
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is  little  light,  no  happiness  in  the  lives  of  the 
innocent  vidtims;  yet  the  vividness  of  the 
delineation  of  digress  will  make  Sangs  ^tand 
out  in  the  reader’s  mind.  One’s  sympathy  is 
aroused,  especially  when  one  recalls  the  au' 
thor’s  ^atement  that  “All  which  has  here  been 
recorded  has  been  suffered.’’ — Geo.  B.  Watts. 
Davidson  College. 

•  Erik  Maria  von  Kiihnelt'Leddihn.  Ueher 
dem  Often  }^acht.  Salzburg.  Puftet.  1935. 

369  pages. — The  subjedl  of  this  book  is  the 
Balkan  hell  created  in  the  wake  of  the  Ver' 
saillcs  treaty,  its  demon  the  Serbia  that  wiped 
out  6r^  Macedonia  and  then  Croatia  with  all 
the  rehnements  of  modem  science  to  back 
the  inhumanity  and  unscrupulousness  of  the 
projedl.  “Merk  dir  das;’’  says  a  dmnken 
Servian  (p.  311),  “es  gibt  nur  eins,  das  ift 
ewig.  .  .  Srbija.  Zuerft  musften  uns  die  Oes' 
terreicher  helfen,  dann  die  Bulgaren,  dann 
die  Russen,  dann  die  Zidari,  die  Italiener,  die 
Montenegriner,  die  Franzosen.  Wir  verraten 
alle.  Denn  es  gibt  nur  eins.  .  .  Srbija.’’  We 
sec  the  adtion  as  it  were  through  the  eyes  of 
a  Hungarian,  Albert  Kloibner,  who  has  fled 
to  Finland  on  account  of  an  unhappy  love- 
affair,  who  returns  to  Budapest  and  watches 
with  tortured  eyes  some  of  the  principal  scenes 
of  the  Balkan  tragedy  In  the  end  he  flees  back 
to  the  north — a  symbolic  desertion  of  a  loft 
cause — taking  with  him  as  a  sort  of  expiation 
an  unloved  woman,  who  however  loves  him, 
with  whom  he  may  reassert  the  validity  of 
life.  The  book  is  extremely  well  written,  but 
is  more  of  a  document  than  a  novel.  To  be 
recommended  to  persons  with  ftrong  nerves 
who  wish  to  get  some  insight  into  the  Balkan 
situation. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Alberto  Moravia.  Le  ambizioni  sbagliate. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1935.  522  pages.  15 

lire. — Moravia  would  perhaps  remind  the 
American  reader  of  John  O’Hara;  both  writers 
depidt  with  great  power  and  ability  a  milieu 
of  dubious  social  and  moral  value  and  analyze 
faithfully,  indeed  clinically,  the  readtions  of 
charadters  who  hardly  seem  worth  writing 
about.  Their  technique  is  different  however 
for  there  is  none  of  the  elliptical  ftyle  of  the 
American  school  in  this  522  page  novel. 
Essentially  we  find  in  Le  ambizioni  sbagliate 
the  same  qualities  that  were  observed  in  the 
young  Moravia’s  brilliant  Gli  indifferenti.  The 
latter  was  of  its  kind  perfedl  and  since  it  is 
impossible  to  improve  on  perfedtion  we  cannot 


say  that  this  novel  marks  a  ^p  forward, 
as  the  sacred  phrase  goes.  It  is  more  of  the 
same  thing,  more  of  the  shabby  background  of 
the  demi-monde,  more  of  the  pitiless  analysis 
of  the  motivating  forces  of  egotism  and  moral 
cowardice  in  individuals  of  considerable 
ability.  Moravia’s  charadters  are  in  a  sense  the 
legitimate  descendants  of  Rube  but  they  have 
descended  a  long  way  For  if  Rube  was  futile 
and  “abulico”  he  was  not  unwilling  to  drug¬ 
gie  with  his  defedtsand  if  his  highest  goal  was 
personal  ambition  it  was  at  leaSt  an  ambition 
for  rewards  that  society  in  general  has  recog¬ 
nized  as  legitimate.  It  is  rather  surprising 
that  such  charadters  as  Moravia  portrays 
should  be  found  in  a  country  whose  ideal  is  so 
different,  for  there  is  nothing  of  the  fascist 
volonta  in  these  little  men.  However  the  type 
is  international  and  Italy  has  no  monopoly 
on  it.  Unpleasant  as  these  people  are  they  are 
superbly  presented  and  there  is  no  denying 
Moravia’s  analytical  genius. — T.  G.  Bergin. 
State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  New 
York. 

•  Franz  Nabl.  Ein  Mann  von  geftem.  Wien. 
Carl  Fromme.  1935.  304  pages. — A  man 

of  fifty  meets  a  young  girl  of  the  PoSt  War 
generation  in  his  old  home  village  and  is  swept 
off  his  feet  by  her  youth  and  independence. 
Since  she  sees  in  him  her  only  hope  of  rescue 
from  a  drab  existence,  she  is  ready  to  accept 
his  proposal  and  to  give  up  her  lover,  who  is 
doing  hack  work  in  a  small  town  newspaper 
office.  Through  a  friend  the  Man  of  Fifty 
discovers  that  the  young  man  is  his  hal^ 
brother,  and  the  reader  resigns  himself  to 
seeing  the  conflidt  solved  in  a  good  old  Vien¬ 
nese  Schnitzler-Bahr  manner.  But  now  in  the 
last  25  pages  of  the  book  the  reader  witnesses 
such  an  aStoundingly  surprising  and  noble 
unfolding  and  development  of  the  charadter 
of  the  protagonist  that  he  is  ready  to  interpret 
the  Yesterday  of  the  title  as  meaning:  a  man 
of  the  time  of  1800  or,  perhaps,  of  1950  if  he 
has  the  hope  for  another  classical  period.  Even 
if  he  cannot  allay  all  his  doubts  concerning  the 
development  of  the  charadters  concerned,  the 
achievement  is  remarkable  and  the  book  Stands 
out  as  the  work  of  a  fine,  sensitive  but  Strong 
and  controlled  mind  and  of  a  poetic  power  that 
has  developed  most  promisingly  since  his  Kin- 
demovelle. — EmJl  Feise.  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  N.  Ostrovsky  Rozhdennyie  burey.  Mosk¬ 
va.  Sovetsky  Pisatel.  1937.  207  pages. 
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4  50  rubles. — O^rovsky,  whose  autobio' 
graphical  novel  was  reviewed  in  Boo}{s  Abroad 
for  January,  1937,  died  as  heroically  as  he  had 
lived.  Sightless  and  paralyzed,  in  great  pain, 
he  dilated  his  second  novel  without  respite, 
cxhau^ing  his  secretaries,  who  worked  in  two 
shifts.  He  was  determined  to  finish  the  fir^ 
part  of  his  novel  by  the  ^ipulated  time,  and 
he  succeeded.  On  the  day  of  his  funeral,  the 
book  was  on  sale.  Needless  to  say,  within  a 
few  hours  the  edition  was  sold  out. 

This  unfinished  novel.  Bom  by  Storm,  shows 
a  greater  maturity  of  talent,  yet  it  lacks  the 
freshness  and  strength  of  ingenuous  convic' 
tion  felt  in  O^rovsky’s  fir^  novel.  How  the 
Steel  Was  Forged.  No  longer  a  record  of  his 
personal  experiences,  the  present  work  betrays 
borrowed  devices,  and  not  infrequently  it 
bridles  with  cliches.  Had  he  lived  longer, 
O^rovsky  would  undoubtedly  have  overcome 
the  flaws  of  apprenticeship.  His  two  novels 
prove  sufficiently  his  gift  for  charadterization 
and  plot,  his  sense  of  the  dramatic,  and  above 
all  his  fiery  faith  in  the  cause  of  the  “lowly.” 
It  was  this  flame  that  sunned  his  ravaged 
body  for  years  after  progressive  paralysis  had 
set  in.  It  is  this  flame  t^t  runs  through  the 
la^  novel  and  makes  you  overlook  some  of  its 
technical  defedts. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  an  Ukrainian  town  on 
the  border  of  Poland  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
World  War.  O^rovsky  draws  a  number  of 
individual  portraits  again^  the  background  of 
clashing  nationalities  and  classes.  The  German 
army  of  occupation,  overbearing  and  ruthless, 
is  superseded  by  the  perfidious  and  unscrupu' 
lous  Polish  Legionaries,  who  hate  all  non' 
Poles,  whether  German  or  Russian  or  Ukrain- 
ian  or  Jewish.  But  it  is  along  class  lines  that 
the  cleavage  is  especially  sharp.  The  ^ry 
reaches  its  dramatic  climax  in  the  revolt  of  the 
workers  and  peasants  again^  the  Polish  lords. 
The  fir^  volume  ends  abruptly. — Alexander 
Kaun.  University  of  California. 

•  Giovanni  Verga.  MaCtro  don  Gesualdo. 

Riduzione  teatrale  in  18  quadri  e  3  atti 
di  Anton  Giulio  Bragaglia.  Roma.  S.  A.  Edi' 
zioni  generali.  1936.  4  lire. — MaCtro  don  Gesw 
aldo  is  one  of  the  novel'ina^erpieces  of  Verga. 
It  is  the  Aory  of  the  exertion  of  a  tremendous 
will'power  which  brings  its  leading  charadter 
upward  from  poverty  to  wealth  and  social 
diftindtion.  All  those  circumstances  which 
shape  the  de^iny  and  character  of  the  protag' 
oniSt  are  traced  back  to  their  origins.  There 


are  also  a  number  of  episodes  which  fundtion 
primarily  as  environmental  pictures  without 
any  necessarily  intimate  connedtion  with  the 
main  course  of  the  plot.  These  episcxles  Braga' 
glia  is  obliged  to  omit  in  his  adaptation  recently 
presented  at  the  Teatro  Argentina  (Rome), 
and  he  is  likewise  forced  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  going  back  to  the  sources  of  the  character' 
building  influences  which  are  so  noticeable 
in  the  novel.  The  play,  then,  reproduces  with 
only  the  slightest  verbal  changes  the  indis' 
pensable  portions  of  the  Story  in  so  far  as  they 
bear  directly  upon  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  Don  Gesualdo.  The  conversation  of  the 
novel  is  cast  into  dialogue  form,  while  the  re^ 
of  the  material  serves  as  Stage  direction. 

This  ingenious  procedure  of  Bragaglia  is  fir* 
of  all  proof  of  the  highly  dramatic  Structure  of 
Verga’s  work,  more  eloquent  and  convincing 
than  any  critical  Statement.  Secondly,  the 
adaptation  by  its  elimination  of  much  of  the 
superfluous  matter  in  the  novel  actually  puts 
the  reader  in  a  better  position  to  appreciate 
the  real  greatness  of  the  character  of  Don 
Gesualdo. — Joseph  C.  Fucilla.  Northwestern 
University. 

•  Nikolay  Virta.  Odinocheitvo.  Moskva. 

Goslitizdat.  1936.  218  pages.  4  rubles. — 
Virta  is  a  rising  Star  on  the  Soviet  firmament. 
This  novel  of  his,  Aloneness,  describes  an  epi' 
sode  during  the  civil  war,  laid  in  Central 
Russia,  the  province  of  Tambov.  Here  the  war 
against  the  Bolsheviks  was  instigated  not  by 
tsarist  generals  backed  by  landowners,  manu' 
facturers,  and  such  foreign  Statesmen  as  Clc' 
menceau  or  Lloyd  George.  The  mass  of  the 
peasantry  on  the  rich  soil  of  Tambov  eagerly 
followed  one  out  of  their  own  midst,  Antonov, 
a  member  of  the  SocialiSt'Revolutionary  Party, 
in  his  uprising  againSt  the  Communists.  This 
was  a  conflict  between  the  individualistic  rural 
small  proprietors  and  the  industrial  proletariat 
of  collecftiviSt  notions.  Tambov  was  a  Russian 
Vendee,  and  threatened  to  be  a  protraefted 
wound  in  the  Soviet  organism.  The  military 
defeat  of  Antonov’s  bands  had  to  be  followed 
by  a  cautious  educational  campaign  of  regain' 
ing  the  trust  of  the  peasant  masses. 

Virta,  a  native  of  Tambov  who  lived  through 
the  civil  war  in  the  province,  treats  his  sub 
jeeft  with  an  intimate  understanding.  He  is  free 
from  the  cliches  of  villainous  and 

valiant  commissars.  He  takes  you  into  the  huts 
and  secret  dens  of  the  rebels,  into  Antonov's 
headquarters  and  into  the  minds  of  individual 
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leaders  and  rank'and'61ers,  and  he  makes  you 
see  and  feel  and  think  as  the  others  do.  Virta 
concentrates  on  Storozhev,  a  leading  peasant 
rebel.  His  dominant  passion,  greed  for  land, 
dictates  his  actions  and  explains  his  cruelty 
and  unscrupulousness.  He  remains  unrecon- 
died,  even  after  the  defeat  of  Antonov  and 
the  return  of  the  peasants  to  peaceful  hus' 
bandry.  Alone,  Storozhev  hides  in  marshes 
and  fore^s,  reverts  to  savagery,  and  nurtures 


his  hatred  for  the  vidtors  and  for  his  former 
allies  who  have  laid  down  their  arms.  He  ^eals 
up  to  his  village,  greedily  observes  his  former 
possessions  and  those  he  had  hoped  to  acquire, 
and  watches  with  resentment  the  reconitruc' 
tion  activities.  After  a  number  of  attacks  and 
murders  he  is  finally  caught  and  imprisoned 
by  his  brother.  On  the  eve  of  his  probable 
execution  he  kills  his  guard  and  escapes,  into 
aloneness  and  hatred. — Alexander  Kaun.  Uni' 
versity  of  California. 


BOOKS  IN  FRENCH 
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•  J.  O.  Kettridge.  Dictionary  of  the  French 
and  English  Languages.  New  York. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1936.  540  pages. 
$1.50. — There  are  a  gcxxl  many  French' 
English  dieftionaries  on  the  market,  but  prol^ 
ably  not  tcx5  many.  The  Audent  who  wishes 
an  extremely  light  and  handy  one,  at  a  mexleA 
price,  a  diAionary  which  limits  itself  to  the 
conservative  usage  of  educated  Frenchmen  and 
makes  no  attempt  to  enter  the  field  of  the  ency' 
clopedia,  will  fod  this  little  lx»k  up  to  the 
minute,  carefully  done,  judicious,  and  entirely 
independent  and  original  in  its  method.  It  has 
the  more  ordinary  technical  terms,  the  French' 
English  section  gives  pronunciations,  and  there 
is  a  li^  of  both  French  and  English  irregular 
verbs.  Moreover,  the  book  has  a  personality. 
The  author  is  something  of  a  poet  and  more 
than  a  little  of  a  humori^,  although  he  never 
emulates  the  Bayles  and  Dr.  Johnsons  who 
allowed  the  menschlich  allzumenschlich  in  their 
makeup  to  lead  them  a^ray  now  and  then  from 
the  ftraight  and  narrow  path  of  dependable 
lexicography. — R.  T.  H. 


•  Charles  Maquet.  DiCtionnaire  analogique. 

Des  mots  par  les  idees.  Des  id^  par  les 
mots.  Paris.  Larousse.  1936.  591  pages. — ^An 
analogical  dictionary  undertakes  to  help  the 
reader  (who  may  be  a  writer  or  a  speaker)  by 
jogging  his  verbal  memory  or  enlarging  his 
vocabulary.  It  does  much  more  for  him  than  a 
dictionary  of  synonyms  would  do,  because  it 
does  not  confine  its  sugge^ions  to  the  part  of 
speech  represented  by  the  word  to  which  he 
may  turn  to  ^tart  with,  and  because  it  groups 
words  which,  and  whose  ideas,  may  be  relat^ 
in  any  possible  way,  by  derivation,  composi' 
tion,  extension,  or  any  other  sort  of  natural 
association.  Thus,  under  the  “mot'centre” 
AVALER,  Maquet  groups,  under  the  sulv 
head.  Action  d'avaler:  Avaler,  avaleur,  ava' 
loire,  etc.,  etc.  Then,  under  Ce  quon  avale: 
Bouchce,  gorgee,  cuiller^,  boulette,  etc.  Then 
in  a  sort  of  miscellaneous  paragraph:  Avaleur 
de  sabres,  de  grenouilles  (a  la  foire).  Avaler  des 
couleuvres  (etre  dupe).  Ravaler  sa  salive  (se 
taire). — These  “mots'centres”  and  their  ana' 
logues  occupy  the  lower  half  of  the  page,  and 
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the  upper  half  is  reserved  for  a  complete  li^  of 
all  words  mentioned,  probably  20,000  to  30,000 
of  them,  with  “renvoi”  to  the  “mot-centre” 
where  the  word's  meaning  is  clarified  by  its 
location.  Since  words,  like  men,  are  known  by 
the  company  they  keep,  discussion  of  meaning 
is  usually  superfluous.  But  there  are  a  variety 
of  situations  in  which  a  phrase  in  parenthesis 
has  been  found  helpful.  No  such  reference  work 
can  ever  be  complete,  and  malcontents  can  find 
any  number  of  gaps.  But  the  work  bears  every 
evidence  of  careful  and  judicious  prepara' 
tion. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Grammaire  Larousse  du  XXe  Si^le.  Pa- 
ris.  Larousse.  1936.  467  pages.  16  and  22 

francs. — This  grammar  is  the  work  of  Profes' 
sor  Felix  Gaiffe  of  the  Sorbonne  and  of  several 
collaborators  including  a  representative  from 
our  side  of  the  water,  Madeleine  Marijon  of 
the  University  of  Delaware.  Although  not  a 
large  book  in  appearance,  its  nearly  500  pages, 
compadlly  printed  and  a  ma^erpiece  of  conci- 
sion,  make  it  the  completed  general  reference 
grammar  of  French  with  which  this  reviewer 
is  familiar.  Its  compilers  have  interpreted  their 
task  broadly,  and  the  volume  includes,  in  addi' 
tion  to  the  expedted  examination  of  the  parts 
of  speech  in  the  conventional  order — the 
authors  are  conversant  with  the  lateA  lin' 
gui^ic  findings  and  methods,  but  they  have 
not  deemed  it  wise  to  di^urb  the  traditional 
arrangement  of  matters — a  hi^ory  of  gram- 
matical  theory,  a  short  but  comprehensive 
hiAory  of  the  language,  a  hi^ory  of  vocabu- 
Iary,a  discussion  of  phonetics  and  orthography, 
an  examination  of  the  French  rhythm,  a  rather 
extensive  treatise  on  versification,  and  a  Audy 
of  semantics  and  ^yli^ics.  Dogmatism  is  more 
or  less  passe,  in  lingui^ics  as  in  religion  and, 
let  us  hope,  in  politics;  and  Gaiffe  et  Cie., 
while  scrupulously  careful  always  to  present 
the  beA  usage,  are  tolerant  and  liberal.  The 
Audent  who  in  his  beginning  months  has  toiled 
and  moiled  over  the  complicated  and  seemingly 
very  arbitrary  rules  for  the  agreement  of  parti' 
ciples,  for  example,  will  find  their  wise — and 
I  had  almoA  said  “kindly” — treatment  of  the 
subjeeft  a  relief  and  an  enlightenment.  It  is  a 
very  good  book. — R.  T.  H. 

•  In^itut  international  de  la  cooperation 
intelledtuelle.  Bibliotheqnes  pofmlaires  et 

bisirs  outniers.  Societe  des  nations.  1933. — 
In  1930  the  International  Labor  Conference 
asked  the  above'mentioned  In^itute  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  means  for  rendering  accessible 
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to  working  men  and  women  the  world  of 
science,  letters,  and  arts.  In  the  report  now 
before  us  there  is  a  series  of  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  public  libraries  com- 
piled  by  H.  Lemaitre,  the  general  editor,  and 
then  there  are  summaries  of  the  progress 
achieved  in  fifteen  different  countries,  pre' 
pared  by  representatives  of  the  countries  in 
queAion.  Such  dissimilar  nations  as  Germany, 
Spain,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  Russia  are 
represented,  among  others.  Apparently  much 
progress  is  being  made  everywhere.  That  there 
is  a  need  for  public  libraries  is  a  faeft  that  none 
of  us  would  care  to  deny.  I  cannot  share  all 
of  M.  Lemaitre's  optimism,  however,  in  he' 
believing  that  they  will  be  well  used  and  that 
they  will  not  be  mere  in^ruments  of  propaganda 
in  some  places.  It  takes  more  than  a  shelf  full 
ofbooks  to  render  the  average  citizen  intelligent 
and  intelledtual.  The  books  are  more  apt  to 
be  used  fir^  by  the  one  who  is  already  in  tel' 
ligent — and  intelle<ftual.  However  we  muA 
make  a  beginning. — Urban  T.  Holmes.  Uni' 
versity  of  North  Carolina. 

•  C.  Kemelz.  Le  Hatha  Toga  ou  Vart  de 
vivre  selon  ITnde  myithieuse.  Paris.  Tab 
landier.  19.36.  253  pages.  15  francs. — India 
possesses  a  va^  ^re  of  very  practical  know!' 
edge  mo^  of  which  is  concealed  behind  a 
thick  screen  of  metaphysical  theories,  my^ic 
conceptions  and  a  Grange,  complex  ritual, 
whose  main  purpose  seems  to  be  to  keep  the 
knowledge  exclusively  for  the  initiates. 

Among  the  various  Yogas  or  branches  of 
Hindu  knowledge  the  Hatha  Yoga  is  the  one 
which  concerns  itself  with  physical  health, 
^rength  and  energy;  it  teaches  the  art  of  living. 
At  the  base  of  the  Hatha  Yoga  is  the  Prana' 
yama  or  science  of  breathing  to  conserve 
health  or  to  bring  it  back. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  apparently 
made  a  rational  ^udy  of  this  yoga  and  presents 
here  the  results  of  this  ^udy  freed  from 
Oriental  subterfuges  and  obscurities.  He  deals 
only  with  pradtices  aimed  at  sane,  normal 
living,  avoiding  the  supernormal  manife^tions 
in  the  power  of  many  trained  Hindus.  In 
contra^  to  the  violent  and  tiresome  exercises 
in  use  in  the  WeA  to  keep  fit,  those  advocated 
in  the  present  book  are  very  gentle  and  ap' 
patently  not  difficult.  There  are  others,  how' 
ever,  known  in  India,  of  which  the  author 
speaks  as  not  only  ^renuous  but  even  dan' 
gerous. — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 
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•  Vidtor  G.  Rocinc.  Culture  mentale.  Bru' 
xelles.  In^itut  Nyssens.  269  pages. — 

M.  Rocine’s  business  caption  is  in  contraA 
to  that  of  Mr.  Thurber  in  the  J^ew  Tor^er: 
it  is  “Cultivez  votre  cerveau,  ne  le  laissez  pas 
en  friche.”  There  is  ju^  enough  truth  in  these 
courses  in  mental  culture  to  ^ifle  opposition; 
but  wherein  does  their  truth  lie?  This,  I  be' 
licve,  is  the  secret.  They  are  rather  good 
analyses  of  the  qualities  possessed  by  those 
who  have  succeeded  in  business  and  public 
enterprises;  but  it  is  another  matter  altO' 
gether  to  think  that  any  individual  should 
go  “contrary  to  his  glands”  and  build  up  a 
sham  front.  The  secret  of  worthwhile  success 
lies  in  naturalness  and  in  following  those 
talents  and  inclinations  which  nature  has  given 
us  in  abundance.  But  alas,  one  has  only  to 
read  the  advertisements  in  the  World  Alma' 
nac  or  in  many  of  our  lesser  magazines,  to 
realize  that  success  of  any  sort  is  juA  around 
the  comer,  if  we  buy  the  book  or  subscribe 
to  the  course! — Urban  T.  Holmes.  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

•  Marcel  Roland.  Vie  et  mart  des  inseCtes. 
Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1936.  301 

pages.  12  francs. — The  scorpion,  the  spider, 
the  praying  mantis,  and  even  the  lowly  tumble' 
bug  Bnd  a  place  in  the  sympathies  of  this  pupil 
of  Henri  Fabre;  and  he  by  his  delightful 
accounts  of  them  awakens  a  like  sympathy  in 
his  readers.  In  the  preface,  he  explains  that 
scorpions,  spiders  and  wood'licc  were  included 
because  of  the  popular  tradition  of  including 
under  insedls  all  small  animals  whose  bodies 
might  be  divided  into  segments.  In  eleven 
chapters  of  varying  length  the  author  relates 
his  Judies  of  ffteen  or  twenty  different  “in' 
sedts,”  some  made  in  his  laboratory,  others  in 
the  6elds  and  woods  of  southern  France.  It  is 
an  intere^ing  popular  type  of  book  in  which 
the  insedts  show  up  as  definite  personalities. — 
Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Jean  des  Vignes  Rouges.  Les  Radiations 
du Visage.  Paris.  Oliven.  1937-  364  pages. 

36  francs. — A  rich,  amusing  and  very  in^ruc' 
tive  book.  It  approaches  its  subjedt,  the  psy' 
chological  interpretation  of  the  human  face, 
from  many  angles.  The  fir^  part  describes 
very  general  types,  partly  in  line  with  Kretsch' 
mer,  such  as  “fat”  and  “lean.”  The  second  part 
goes  into  the  details  of  the  face;  the  forms  of 
forehead,  nose,  eye,  mouth,  and  phrenomeno' 
logically  the  forms  of  the  skull  are  examined. 
Physiological  as  well  as  psychological  back' 
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grounds  are  brought  to  use.  Also  the  voice 
and  the  kinds  of  laughter  are  classified  and 
correlated  to  fecial  forms.  The  laA  part  brings 
applications,  partly  medical,  changes  in  fecial 
expression  as  symptoms  of  coming  maladies 
or  as  ^mps  of  pa^  ones,  partly  social,  feces 
that  go  with  money'making  or  other  social 
fiindtions. — Gt*^u  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Vidtor  de  la  Fortelle.  La  Matihe  et  les 
Corporations.  Paris.  Ferenezi.  1935. — 

For  a  short  account  of  the  ideas  of  fasci^s, 
this  little  book  can  be  recommended.  The 
indent  of  economic  development  will  be 
impressed  with  the  irrational  and  unscientific 
nature  of  fascism.  Fortelle  recommends  a 
fascia  ^te  for  France,  of  course,  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  that  Mussolini  uses  in  Italy. 
There  is  duplicated  the  ignoring  of  the  hi^ric 
development  of  the  working  class,  and  of  the 
social  nature  of  capital.  There  is  the  same  in' 
attention  to  hfetorical  fedts  and  economies. 
There  are  the  same  inane  appeals  to  unity  of 
opposites.  The  hiAorical  role  of  the  ^te  is 
ignored  completely.  But  in  this  account  of 
fesci^  economics,  at  lea^,  the  superfluous 
verbiage  of  some  Italian  economfets  is  elimi' 
nated. — Frederic^  L.  Ryan.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Henry  de  Monfiried.  Le  Masque  d'Or  ou  le 
Dernier  Jd.eg^s.  Paris.  Grasset.  1936.  254 

pages.  15  francs. — Another  piece  of  reportage 
on  the  part  of  this  joumali^'adventurer,  whose 
many  works  on  Ethiopia  have  had  a  large  sale 
even  if  they  have  not  won  for  the  author  un' 
qualified  e^eem.  The  materials  of  this  book, 
which  has  the  merit  of  adtuality,  have  apparent' 
ly  been  hazily  gathered  together.  Asserting 
again  his  love  for  the  peoples  of  Ethiopia  and 
his  admiration  for  their  ancient  civilization, 
Monfreid  gives  as  his  purpose  the  unmasking 
of  the  “true  face”  of  Haile  Selassie,  the  “pup' 
pet  of  the  Foreign  Office.”  He  nnaintains  that 
Ras  Tafari  won  his  throne  by  intrigue,  that 
his  only  intere^  was  in  the  acquisition  of  per' 
sonal  wealth,  that  he  sought  Europe’s  aid 
again^  his  own  people,  by  whom  he  has  al' 
ways  been  hated.  To  Monfreid  the  ex'em 
peror  is  no  martyr.  The  solution  of  Ethiopia’s 
problems  he  sees  in  a  protedtorate  similar 
to  that  of  Morocco,  with  French  and  English 
zones,  and  with  Asfe  Wusen  (who,  says  Mon' 
freid,  may  well  be  the  son  of  old  Lej  Yasu)  as 
Sultan. — -Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 
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•  Stefan  Priacel.  Au  ?{om  de  la  Loi.  Paris. 

Editions  Sociales  Internationales,  1936. 

256  pages.  12  francs. — The  author's  journal' 
i^ic  assignments  in  the  laA  two  years  have 
taken  him  to  Germany,  Hungary,  Finland  and 
Rumania  to  cover  the  political  trials  of  Albert 
Kuntz,  Mathias  Rakosi,  Toivo  Antikainen 
and  Anna  Pauker,  all  indiAed  for  criminal 
communiAic  aAivities.  M.  Priacel  is  of  the 
opinion  that  none  of  the  judgments  pro- 
nounced  were  fair,  whether  they  emanated 
from  the  methodic  solemnity  of  a  German 
court,  the  ariAocratic  contempt  of  a  Hun' 
garian  tribunal,  the  Scandinavian  auAerity  of 
Finnish  judges  or  the  “decadent  ferocity” 
of  the  Roumanian  court  martial.  An  addenda 
of  authorized  legal  and  political  documents 
pertaining  to  these  cases  completes  the  au' 
thor’s  moving  teAimony  and  enables  the 
reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. — Ger' 
maine  A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Comte  Sforza.  Synthese  de  I’Europe.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1937-  253  pages.  16.50  francs. 

— There  is  only  one  Count  Sforza  in  Europe, 
intelledtually  or  temperamentally.  No  other 
European  Aatesman  or  diplomat  cryAallizes 
his  long  and  varied  experience  into  lively,  con' 
fident,  serene,  conAruAive  popular  discussion 
of  European  problems  in  quite  the  same  vivid 
way  in  which  he  does  it;  and  no  other  European 
public  charaAer,  crossed  in  the  carrying  out  of 
his  plans  and  theories,  has  remained  so  im' 
personally  intereAed  in  the  political  scene 
and  so  patiently  willing  for  the  mills  of  the 
gods  to  finish  their  griA.  His  new  book  is  “une 
synthese  des  caraAeriAiques  psychologiques 
et  hiAoriques  des  differents  peoples  europeens, 
en  rapport  avec  leurs  problemes  intemationaux 
les  plus  permanents.”  He  quietly  appraises 
each  national  group  in  turn — France,  Ger' 
many.  Great  Britain,  Italy,  AuAria,  Spain, 
Russia,  and,  with  greater  admiration  and  sym' 
pathy,  the  smaller  countries — very  nearly 
sine  ira  et  ftudio,  though  his  Italian  blood  does 
tend  to  boil  a  little  whenever  he  thinks  of 
Hapsburg  AuAria;  and  his  judgment  of  the 
nature  and  needs  of  each  group  is  invariably 
fascinating  and  useful,  even  if  it  cannot  always 
be  accepted  as  final.  He  has  cherished  one  con' 
siAent  political  theory  and  purpose  all  his  life, 
a  sane  and  generous  policy,  turned  toward 
democracy,  tolerance  and  a  united  Europe — and 
he  is  sure,  in  spite  of  the  present  situation  in 
Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  Spain,  that  the  day 
of  these  better  things  in  approaching.  He  has 
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always  been  singularly  free  from  doubts  or 
hesitations.  He  speaks  ex  cathedra.  But  no  one 
ever  said  “I  told  you  so”  more  kindly  or  per' 
suasively.  If  he  is  not  a  true  prophet,  so  much 
the  worse  for  Europe. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Andre  Ulmann.  Police:  le  ^uatrieme  pou' 
voir.  Paris.  Fernand  Aubier.  1935.  278 

pages.  15  francs. — A  Audy  of  the  Parisian 
police  syAem  of  today — its  fiinAion,  procc' 
dure  and  personnel.  The  Stavisky  affair,  serv' 
ing  as  it  did  to  call  attention  to  police  corrup' 
tion  in  high  places,  looms  large.  Nor  has  any 
effort  been  made  to  spare  the  former  direAor 
of  the  Surete  generale  and  Pr^et  de  Police,  Jean 
Chiappe.  There  are  critical  chapters  discussing 
police  defeAion  in  dealing  with  such  major 
problems  as  proAitution  and  gambling.  M. 
Ulmann’s  criticism  is  not  a  deAruAive  one 
only,  for  he  offers  in  the  final  seAion  of  his 
book  a  plan  of  reorganization  of  the  entire 
police  department  in  which  he  suggeAs  that 
more  emphasis  be  laid  on  the  technical  divi' 
sions.  Conversation  and  teAimony  make  this 
book  less  dry  reading  than  the  title  would 
suggeA. — Laurence  H.  Sl(inner.  Miami  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Jacques  Bainville.  La  troisihne  republique. 
Paris.  Plon.  1936.  229  pages.  25  francs. — 

This  is  the  fourth  work  of  Bainville  (1879' 
1936)  to  be  issued  in  this  series  known  as 
Les  maitresl  e  I'hiStoire.  The  genius  of  this 
celebrated  hiAorian,  man  of  letters,  critic,  and 
expert  on  foreign  affairs,  has  long  been  recog' 
nized  by  friend  and  foe  alike.  It  is  a  pity  that 
at  his  funeral  laA  year  a  riot  occurred  which 
Aill  has  its  repercussions  in  the  political  tut' 
moil  of  France.  In  his  preface  to  this  hiAory 
the  author  does  not  lay  claim  to  absolute  im' 
partiality,  and  yet,  to  those  of  us  whose 
political  views  are  more  or  less  similar  to  his, 
it  seems  that  he  has  treated  his  subjeA  with 
great  fairness  as  well  as  perspicacity.  The 
Third  Republic,  which  seemed  so  unAable  at 
its  inception,  has  held  intaA,  says  Bainville, 
because  it  has  never  committed  a  serious  error. 
This  is  the  thought  which  motivates  the  book. 

I  have  no  information  as  to  how  long  before 
his  death  Bainville  completed  this  hiAory; 
but  the  laA  date  mentioned  is  February,  1934. 
There  are  twenty'one  excellent  illuArations. — 
Urban  T.  Holmes.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

•  josephe  Chartrou'Charbonnel.  La  Rf 
forme  et  les  Guerres  de  Religion.  Paris. 
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Armand  Colin.  1936.  222  pages.  10.50  francs. 
— This  little  volume  concisely  presents  and 
cleverly  groups  the  causes  and  the  main  events 
of  the  Reformation  in  the  fashion  of  a  manual. 
The  ^ory  of  the  Reformation  in  France,  which 
is  usually  relegated  to  second  place  in  the 
ordinary  hi^ories,  is  treated  at  greater  length. 
The  author  writes  with  a  ^rong  anti'Catholic 
bias  which  leads  him,  on  the  one  hand,  to  con' 
demn  not  merely  the  abuses  of  the  Church, 
but  the  whole  organization;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  write  down  the  attempts  at  a  reforma' 
tion  within  the  Church,  as  well  as  to  deliver 
himself  of  apodidtical  statements  in  regard  to 
dogma.  The  book  brings  no  additional  light 
to  the  subjedl,  and  it  will  serve  those  who  wish 
to  remain  undisturbed  in  their  prejudices. — 
Reverend  Claude  L.  Sons.  St.  Gregory's  Cob 
lege,  Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 

•  Alfred  Fabre'Luce.  Revolution  d  Cuba. 

Paris.  Editions  de  “Pamphlet.”  1935.  10 

francs. — The  author  was  in  Cuba  during  the 
Fall  of  1933,  and  he  witnessed  the  revolutions 
in  Havana  and  in  Santiago  that  year.  He  be' 
came  acquainted  with  the  principal  adtors  and 
leaders  in  the  revolution.  He  accuses  those  men 
of  committing  a  “frivolous  tragedy.” 

The  author  has  made  a  Study  of  events  from 
the  presidency  of  the  tyrant  Machado  to  that 
of  Mendieta.  The  power  behind  the  throne 
of  Professor  Grau  ^  Martin  and  the  other 
figureheads  has  been  Colonel  Batista.  The 
author  claims  that  Wall  Street  has  been  back 
of  many  of  Cuba’s  heroes  and  many  astonish' 
ing  events.  He  brands  Wall  Street  as  the  great 
economic  fatality  of  the  island.  Is  he  right? 
Read  his  arguments. 

Whether  one  agrees  with  the  author  or  not, 
he  finds  in  this  book  interesting  information, 
and  a  good  comparison  between  the  Cuban 
revolution  and  the  French  Revolution  of  long 
ago. — Patricio  Citneno.  University  of  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Frantz  Funck'Brentano.  La  Renaissance. 

Paris.  Fayard.  1935.  442  pages.  16.50 

francs. — A  very  suggestive  and  inStrudtive 
book  that  an  eminent  historian  has  destined 
for  the  public  at  large,  not  for  the  so<alled 
erudites.  But  the  latter  may  find  in  these  pages 
much  matter  for  refledtion  and  discussion. 
The  author  ascribes  to  Christopher  Columbus 
and  to  Nicholas  Copernicus  the  greatest  in' 
fluence  on  the  new  society  that  has  been 
developing  from  the  end  of  the  14th  century: 
Columbus  opened  to  trade  and  industry  new 
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paths  and  a  new  domain,  Miile  Copernicus 
upset  the  medieval  vision  of  the  Cosmos. 
The  old  society  had  presented  a  wonderful 
cohesion  (which  F'B.  recalls  in  some  excellent 
pages)  but  it  was  not  prepared  for  the  formi' 
dable  intrusion  of  economic  fadtors  brought 
about  by  the  dilatation  of  the  World  Atlas 
nor  for  the  spiritual  change  of  outlook  result' 
ing  from  the  astronomical  discoveries.  As  for 
the  Reformation,  F'B.  sees  it  as  the  most 
charadteriStic  event  of  the  Renaissance,  more 
important  even  than  Humanism.  He  believes 
that  neither  dogmas  nor  politics  played  the 
main  part  in  the  Reformation  but  that  the 
main  Stress  muSt  be  placed  on  economic  fadtors 
and  interests.  We  may  observe  that  these 
conclusions  (which  have  nothing  revolution' 
ary)  are  not  completely  beyond  question:  If 
the  Reformation  is  the  most  charadteriStic 
event  of  the  Renaissance  the  part  played  by 
Italy  (and  which  F'B.  exposes  with  much  vigor 
and  brilliancy)  would  hardly  have  been  as 
determining  and  decisive  as  it  was.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  F'B.  says  the  main  reason 
for  the  failure  of  Reformation  in  France  was 
the  discrepancy  between  its  essential  element 
and  the  French  national  temper,  he  is  prob' 
ably  right.  But  in  this  case  the  e.ssential  elc' 
ment  of  the  Reformation  must  have  been  some' 
thing  else  than  economic.  The  true  Story  of  the 
interrelations  of  Renaissance  and  Reforma' 
tion  is  Still  to  be  written. — Louis  Cons.  Co' 
lumbia  University. 

•  G.  Lenotre.  La  Vied  Paris  pendant  la  Re' 
volution  (1789'1793).  Paris.  Calmann'Lc' 
vy.  1936. 15  francs. — A  posthumous  work,  well 
written  and  valuable  like  all  Lenotre’s  books. 
It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  reproduc' 
tions  of  paintings  and  rare  documents.  A  use' 
ful  historical  contribution  as  well  as  an  analysis 
of  the  manners,  complexes  and  general  influ' 
ences  on  the  masses  of  the  so'called  “revolu' 
tionary  spirit.”  Striking  similarities  between 
that  period  in  the  life  of  the  French  nation  and 
the  recent  Russian  “experiment”  detradt  from 
the  novelty  or  originality  of  the  much  advet' 
tised  Soviet  reforms.  Parisian  crowds  and  Street 
life  are  deftly  sketched  and  the  rapid  tempo 
and  the  atmosphere  of  those  hedtic  days  is 
graphically  recaptured.  One  notices  that  extra' 
ordinary  penchant  for  extremes,  outrance,  in 
everything,  manners,  costume,  vocabulary, 
what  not,  verging  on  the  ridiculous  and  bring' 
ing  in  grotesque  elements  which  the  keen 
Parisian  always  makes  up  to  observe  with 
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hilarious  amusement  at  his  own  expense. — 
Tatiana.  W.  Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

•  Ferdinand  Lot.  Les  Invasions  Germani' 
ques.  La  Penetration  Mutuelle  du  Monde 
Barbare  et  du  Monde  Romain.  Paris.  Payot. 
1935.  333  pages.  20  francs. — This  book  com- 
petently  handles  a  little-known  period  in 
hi^ory.  It  chronicles  the  invasions  from  the 
6r^  Roman  contact  with  the  Germans  to  the 
cry^llization  of  the  feudal  sy^em.  The  effects 
of  German  culture  upon  law,  government,  and 
social  in^itutions  are  described.  The  spread 
of  German  influence  throughout  Central  Eu¬ 
rope  is  indicated  by  place  names  of  German 
origin. 

Perhaps  the  ^udent  could  wish  a  greater 
emphasis  upon  economic  factors.  The  primi¬ 
tive  communism  of  the  Germans;  its  modifica¬ 
tions  under  contact  with  the  Romans,  the 
changes  in  methods  of  prcxluction  during  these 
years,  and  the  changes  in  technology  could 
be  given  in  greater  detail.  Important  develop¬ 
ments  in  agriculture  preceded  the  feudal 
economy.  But  Professor  Lot  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  re-emphasizing  an  important 
field  of  historical  research. — Frederic}{L.  Ryan. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Vera  Modigliani.  Les  Proch  Celebres  de 
ritalie.  Paris.  Payot.  1936.  239  pages.  15 
francs. — This  new  volume  in  the  series  of 
Proces  Celebres  touches  five  important  turning 
points  in  Italian  hi^ory.  Starting  with  a  rather 
chaotic  account  of  the  Martyrs  of  Belfiore,  we 
move  back  to  a  vigorous  depiction  of  the  Nea¬ 
politan  revolution  of  1799.  Here  the  authoress 
spares  us  none  of  the  ferocity  of  the  popolano 
IGng  or  of  the  utter  barbarity  of  his  popolo. 
In  no  other  chapter  of  history  is  more  apparent 
the  irony  of  a  civilized  middle  class  crushed 
by  a  callous  royalty  and  a  fickle  populace.  This 
mobility  of  the  /xjpolo  is  again  emphasized  in 
her  dramatic  Story  of  Savonarola. 

In  the  Beatrice  Cenci,  although  the  familiar 
“heroine”  is  treated  sympathetically,  we  get 
the  whole  damning  truth.  Indeed  these  “cases” 
are  never  popularized  in  the  sense  that  reality 
is  sacrificed  to  make  a  romantic  protagonist 
or  a  dramatic  Story.  Thus  there  is  a  laudable 
suspension  of  judgment  in  the  Marin  Faliero. 
Dr,  Modigliani  has  given  substance  to  this 
chapter  by  filling  in  the  gaps  of  the  uncertain 
intrigue  with  careful  suppositions  and  by  in¬ 
cluding  a  splendid  re-creation  of  fourteenth 
century  Venice.  The  volume,  then,  is  an  artistic 
popularization — and  a  scholarly  one  which 
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takes  into  account  the  researches  of  Villari, 
Ricci  and  Luzio — of  some  representative 
episodes  of  Italian  history. — Reginald  F. 
French.  University  of  Nebraska. 

•  G.  Raimond.  L'Esfiagne.  Paris.  Fernand 
Nathan.  1937.  160  pages. — In  this  book 

the  Story-teller's  technique  is  applied  to  the 
history  of  Spain.  The  use  of  selected  illustrative 
incidents  calculated  to  Stimulate  the  reader’s 
imagination  and  to  suggest  whole  periods  as 
the  basis  of  the  several  chapters  contributes 
toward  making  this  an  engaging  Study.  The 
closing  chapters  are  the  weaker  ones,  for 
sundry  reasons.  The  increasingly  important 
part  played  by  France  in  Spanish  history  after 
the  sixteenth  century  seems  to  be  treated 
somewhat  too  theatrically.  The  author  shows 
real  understanding  of  Spain  and  a  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  the  Spanish,  but  he  might 
have  made  a  more  methodical  attempt  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  modem  Spaniard  to  the  French  reader. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  an  interesting 
presentation  of  a  timely  subjedt  in  a  popular 
Style.  It  is  not  too  long,  is  not  burdened  with 
erudition,  although  its  author  knows  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  is  highly  readable. — George  B.  Raser. 
University  of  Rochester. 

•  Vidtor  Serge.  De  Lenine  a  Sf aline.  Nu- 
mero  special  de  Crapouillot.  Paris.  Jan¬ 
vier,  1937.  70  pages.  10  francs. — The  author 
springs  from  the  Kibalchich  family,  well- 
known  in  the  annals  of  Russia’s  revolutionary 
martyrdom.  Vidtor  Serge  has  been  adtive  in 
the  revolutionary  movements  of  France, 
Spain,  and  in  Soviet  Russia.  For  his  heretical 
views  he  knew  Soviet  prison  and  exile;  in  1936 
he  was  banished  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
deprived  of  citizenship. 

With  such  a  background  the  author  could  not 
be  expedted  to  give  an  unbiased  account  of 
Russia’s  evolution  from  Lenin  to  Stalin.  What 
he  describes  up  to  the  death  of  Lenin  is  essen¬ 
tially  corredt;  one  may  differ  from  him  only 
in  matters  of  emphasis  and  relative  importance 
of  individual  leaders.  The  rise  of  Stalin  and 
the  gradual  suppression  of  all  opposition  to  his 
policies.  Serge  regards  as  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  revolutionary  socialism  in  the  Union. 
Henceforth  one  encounters  the  familiar  argu¬ 
ments  of  Trotsky,  Max  Ea^man,  and  their 
adherents,  as  to  bureaucratization,  unscrupu¬ 
lous  opportunism  in  international  relations, 
and  vindidtive  persecution  of  Stalin’s  oppo¬ 
nents.  The  chapter  L'Assassinat  deals  with 
the  trial  and  execution  of  the  Zinoviev-Kame- 
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ncv  group;  the  second  trial  had  not  yet  taken 
place  when  this  issue  was  published.  The 
impartial  reader  (is  there  one?)  will  respedt 
M.  Serge's  effort  at  fairness,  but  will  6nd  it 
hard  to  overlook  the  conspicuous  ax  he  has 
to  grind. — Alexander  Kaun.  University  of 
(California. 

•  Rene  Benjamin.  Moline.  Paris.  Plon. 
1936.  245  pages.  15  francs. — It  seems  to 

me  that  Moliere  would  have  liked  this  book. 
It  is  not  a  true  biography  nor  a  mere  critical 
^tudy,  but  an  attempt  to  under^nd  the  things 
that  often  seem  puzzling  in  the  works  of  the 
misunderAood  playright. 

M.  Benjamin  is  bitter  in  his  denunciation 
of  literary  critics  and  teachers,  a  little  too  bitter 
perhaps;  does  he  not  call  poor  M.  Faguet  the 
squirrel  of  the  Sorbonne?  Still  he  is  right  in 
maintaining  that  plays  meant  to  be  he^ird 
should  not  be  judged  by  the  ^ndards  of 
written  compositions.  Loving  Moliere  as  he 
does  he  is  able  to  penetrate  into  the  emotions 
of  his  hero,  and  he  makes  a  convincing  case 
when  he  shows  how  and  why,  accordingto  him, 
the  plays  were  composed. 

And  when  one  has  finished  reading  him,  one 
realizes  anew  how  great  Moliere  is. — Jeanne 
d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Rene  Bouvier.  L'Espagne  de  ^uevedo. 
Paris.  Droz.  1936.  226  pages. — The  au' 

thor  imagines  himself  back  in  the  seventeenth 
century  in  Madrid.  He  pays  many  visits  to 
C^evedo,  forms  a  friendship  with  that  genius, 
and  interviews  him  repeatedly,  securing  many 
details  of  his  life  and  the  hi^ory  of  the  Spain 
of  his  time.  Much  is  said  of  the  peculiar  social 
cu^oms  of  the  day  in  the  Spanish  capital. 
Passing  through  the  Greets  the  author  is 
mocked  by  the  people  on  account  of  what  they 
consider  his  f^taAic  dress.  The  book  is,  also, 
a  short  and  very  original  biography  of  Que' 
vedo.  It  is  a  work  of  art,  printed  on  excellent 
paper  and  richly  illu^rated  by  portraits  and 
engravings  from  the  beA  arti^  of  Spain. 
Among  others  we  have  specimens  of  the  work 
of  Zurbaran,  Murillo,  Velazquez  and  Goya. 
The  fiill'page  portrait  of  Quevedo  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book  is  especially  fine. — 
Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Lorenzo  de  Bradi.  La  breve  et  merveilleuse 
vie  de  La  Malibran.  Paris.  Tallandier. 

1936.  253  pages.  15  francs. — This  biography 
has  the  advantage  over  Lanquine,  Pougin,  etc., 
that  it  introduces  much  material  on  theater. 
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opera,  and  personages  of  the  time  like  Sontag, 
Bellini,  etc.  An  unfortunate  feature  of  the  au' 
thor’s  procedure  is  that  he  tries  to  skate  on 
the  thin  ice  between  the  scholarly  and  the  semi- 
popular.  His  documentation  is  dependable,  but 
he  makes  Mme  Merlin  the  skeleton  of  his 
work  rather  than  the  mere  accessory  which  she 
should  be.  The  sequence  of  anecdotes  is  very 
nearly  that  of  Lanquine.  For  once  we  find  cor- 
redtly  indicated  the  predominant  position  of 
the  Italians  in  Restoration  Paris  and  the 
relative  insignificance  of  the  French  opera.  De 
Bradi  is  a  little  cau^ic  in  voicing  his  anti- An¬ 
glo-Saxon  prejudice.  He  forgets,  in  damning 
British  puritanism  and  American  barbarism, 
that  it  was  Parisian  Re^oration  prudery  and 
hypocrisy  that  drove  La  Malibran  out  of  Paris 
till  she  could  ree^blish  herself  among  her 
virtuous  Parisian  friends  by  a  legal  wedding; 
and  he  is  therefore  scarcely  consi^ent  in 
criticizing  her  for  her  early  inflexibility  in 
observing  her  ^andards  of  marital  honor.  But 
on  the  whole,  he  has  made  a  conscientious 
effort  to  present  the  singer,  the  opera  and  the 
time. — George  B.  Raser.  University  of  Roches¬ 
ter. 

•  Suzanne  F.  Cordelier.  La  Vie  Brhe  de  La 

Argentina.  Paris.  Plon.  1936.  174  pages. 

12  francs. — This  is  a  good  book,  though  a  bit 
pious.  Yet  despite  its  attitude  of  awe  and 
reverence,  and  the  somewhat  “sacred”  feeling 
with  which  it  surrounds  almo^  every  mention 
of  the  dancer's  name,  the  volume  gives  a  fairly 
thorough,  fiirly  accurate  portrait  of  La  Argen¬ 
tina,  the  woman  of  spirit,  of  fire,  of  genius, 
sometimes  of  ju^  plain  temper.  To  this  arti^ 
the  dance  was  a  kind  of  god  who  demanded 
more  than  incense  in  his  temple.  He  took  prac¬ 
tically  all  her  time,  her  attention,  her  energy. 
Everything  La  Argentina  did  was  somehow 
connected  with  the  dance.  Mme  Cordelier 
shows  how,  breath  bated. 

Adorning  the  book  are  twenty-one  excellent 
photographs,  many  of  them  showing  La  Ar¬ 
gentina  in  co^ume.  Americans  who  saw  her 
dance  even  once  will  sigh  over  the  pictures. 
They  bring  back  moments  of  pure  beauty. — 
Edward  Huberman.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Pierre  Daye.  Stanley.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1936.  273  pages.  20  francs. — The  life 

^ory  of  Stanley  is  an  amazing  one,  so  much  so 
that  the  general  tendency  is  to  ^ress  only 
its  romantic  elements.  M.  Daye  avoids  the 
pitfall.  He  shows  the  great  Stanley,  the  ex¬ 
plorer  and  agent  of  kings,  the  familiar  of  ^tes- 
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men,  but  he  does  not  gloss  over  the  ignominious 
role  Stanley  played  in  the  American  Civil  War, 
nor  attempt  to  hide  the  egoi^  and  opportunia. 
One  should  call  attention  also  to  the  De  Brazza 
incidents.  The  picture  given  of  the  French 
agent  is  not  as  flattering  as  that  presented  by 
Chavannes,  and  by  some  others  who  have 
treated  the  WeA  African  missions  recently. 
Impartiality  is  a  pleasant  feature  in  itself;  add 
to  It  a  very  readable  ^tyle  and  the  result  is  a 
volume  which  is  worth  anyone’s  time. — 
I.  W.  Brocl{.  Emory  University. 

•  J.  Ferchat,  S.J.  Le  Pere  Eymieu.  Paris. 

Perrin.  1936.  270  pages.  12  francs. — 
There  can  be  little  controversy  as  to  the  ex' 
cellence  of  the  discipline  taught  by  Catholic 
in^itutions  of  higher  learning  and  the  thor- 
oughness  of  the  education  they  impart.  Ey- 
mieu,  the  Jesuit,  was  a  product  of  such  e^b' 
lishments  (Valence,  Romans,  Sidmouth,  Mon- 
gre.  Mold,  Paris)  and  his  reputation  as  a  lec' 
turer,  educator,  spiritual  adviser,  philosopher 
and  organizer  has  spread  far  beyond  the 
conflnes  of  his  native  France.  During  the 
thirty  odd  years  of  his  apo^olate  in  Lyons, 
Paris  and  Marseilles,  he  attracited  an  enormous 
following  in  spite  of  the  polite  persecutions  of 
the  French  government,  for  such  were  his 
eloquence  and  versatility  in  all  fields  of  learn' 
ing  that  he  always  had  a  little  the  better  of 
his  cleverer  adversaries  in  argument. 

An  edifying  biography  for  Catholic  and  non' 
Catholic  alike. — Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Wash' 
ington,  D.  C. 

•  Charles  Garrisson.  Augie  GaiJlard.  Paris. 

Droz.  1936.  314  pages.  16  francs. — M. 

Garrisson  has  done  a  scholarly  and  intere^ing 
piece  of  work  in  reviving  for  us  the  colorful 
and  intere^ing  hfe  and  career  of  a  now  prac' 
tically  forgotten  poet  of  southern  France, 
who,  in  his  day,  enjoyed  considerable  feme. 
The  author  explains  the  poet’s  work  in  terms 
of  his  life  and  career  and  ^tes  why  his  work  is 
and  could  be  none  other  than  a  produdtion 
of  the  turbulent  sixteenth  century.  The  book 
will  be  enjoyed  by  both  the  general  reader 
and  the  specially  in  the  period. — Wm.  Marion 
Miller.  Miami  University. 

•  Armand  Praviel.  Les  impofteurs.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1936.  247  pages.  15  francs. — 

A  volume  in  the  attractive  series  Les  vies  parol' 
leles  issued  by  the  J^ouvelle  Revue  Fran^aise.  It 
gives  us  a  vivid  account  of  eight  individuals 
whose  identities  are^ill  matters  of  speculation. 


There  are  Giannino  who  claimed  to  be  the 
surviving  John  I  of  France,  the  felse  Joan 
of  Arc,  Perkin  Warbeck  who  said  he  was  the 
younger  of  the  little  princes  in  the  Tower, 
the  supposed  Czarevitch  Dmitri  who  opposed 
Boris  Godounoff,  the  pretender  Isaac  de  Caille, 
young  Hervagault  who  was  identified  with 
Louis  XVII,  Countess  Maria'Stella  who  be' 
lieved  that  she  had  been  exchanged  imme' 
diately  after  birth  with  the  boy  Louis'Philippe. 
La^  of  all  there  is  the  tale  of  the  mysterious 
monk  Feodor  Kusmitch  who  was  believed, 
with  much  reason,  to  be  the  czar  Alexander  I, 
who  did  not  then  die  in  1825.  These  Stories  are 
told  very  agreeably  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
the  history  is  accurate.  One  would  infer  from 
perusal  of  the  book  that  the  author  himself 
believes  in  the  authenticity  of  Giannino, 
Isaac  de  Caille,  Maria'Stella,  and  Fecxlor 
Kusmitch.  M.  Praviel  has  been  pubhshing 
books  and  articles  since  1901,  Up  till  the  War 
his  work  was  mostly  poetry;  since  that  date 
he  has  concentrated  on  biography. — Urban  T. 
Holmes,  Jr.  The  University  of  North  Caro' 
lina. 


•  Michele  Renzulli.  Lord  Byron.  Version 
frangaise  adaptee  de  I’anglais  par  Phi' 
lippe  de  Zara.  Paris.  Fernand  Sorlot.  1937. 
239  pages.  15  francs. — PhiUppe  de  Zara’s 
version  of  Renzulli’s  The  Sinner  is  a  worthy 
translator’s  presentation  of  a  notable  biog' 
raphy.  Renzulli’s  intere^  is  not  in  criticism, 
but  in  the  springs  of  human  aAion;  the  Study, 
therefore,  is  broadly  psychological  rather  than 
literary,  and  deals  with  Byron  the  man,  not 
Byron  the  poet.  The  Story  is  told  in  limpid 
and  restrained  sentences.  The  progression  is 
perfecft;  nowhere  are  there  pauses  to  commend, 
excuse  or  apologize  for  the  adtions  of  its  sub' 
jedt.  The  approach  is  objedtive,  and  at  the 
same  time  sympathetic,  a  merit  rare  in  biog' 
raphy.  Byron’s  life  unrolls  with  all  the  inevi' 
tability  of  Greek  tragedy.  The  one  question 
a  reader  may  raise  is,  “Has  there  been  over' 
simplification?  Is  Byron  as  easy  to  compre¬ 
hend  as  Renzulli  makes  him  seem?’’  Yet  it  muSt 
be  added  that  no  suppression  of  significant 
evidence  is  apparent. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  volume  lacks  an 
index. — Edward  Murray  Clarl^.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 
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•  Maurice  Sachs.  Andre  Gide.  Paris.  De' 
noel  et  Steele.  1936.  124  pages. — A  “pot' 
trait’’  of  Gide  by  an  ardent  communistic  ad' 
mirer  who  attempts  to  show  that  the  course 
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of  his  subjedt’s  intelledtvaal  development  led 
naturally  towards  communism.  The  little 
work  is  uncritical  of  everything  except  those 
elements  of  modem  civilization  which  Gide 
condemns.  Though  presumably  in  the  press 
before  the  appearance  of  Retour  de  I'U.R.S.S., 
it  anticipates  mildly  the  disappointments  of 
Gide’s  Russian  journey.  If  Sachs  minces  words 
here  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  “notre  civilisa' 
tion  chretienne  (qui)  eA  mon^meusement  usee 
et  profondement  dete^ble.”  He  is  pleased  to 
follow  the  anti'Chri^tianism  of  Nietzsche  while 
Gide  himself  in  the  Retour  disapproves  of  the 
thoroughgoing  Soviet  liquidation  of  funda' 
mental  Chri^ianity. — W.  A.  W. 
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•  LxDuis  Alibert.  MehariSte.  Paris.  Editions 
Delmas.  1936.  365  pages. — ^These  leaves 

from  the  notebook  of  a  French  soldier  who  is 
engaged  in  the  task  of  imposing  French  civiliza' 
tion  upon  the  nomad  tribes  of  North  Africa 
convey  no  definite  impression  to  the  mind  of 
a  reader  in  the  purlieus  of  New  York’s  upper 
Bronx.  The  publishers  have  gone  to  the  trouble 
of  setting  up  365  pages  of  type:  why  not 
Wretch  a  point  and  include  a  map?  For  lack 
of  a  chart  to  imply  reality,  the  book  rather 
sugge^s  the  vagaries  of  a  Jules  Verne.  Time 
when,  place  where,  objedl  for  which  hordes 
of  men  and  camels  scamper  hither  and  yon  re- 
main  in  limbo.  A  glossary  for  tribal  words 
might  lend  some  intelligibility.  As  it  is,  author 
and  publisher  thought  to  lend  point  to  what' 
ever  it  is  they  may  have  had  in  mind  by  in' 
eluding  a  less  than  lOO'Word  prefatory  para' 
graph  over  the  fresimile  signature  of  Colonel 
de  La  Roeque. — Lewis  Bertrand.  New  York 
City. 

•  Clement  Alzonne.  Istanbul.  Paris.  Fer' 
nand  Nathan.  1936.  190  pages. — Byzan' 

tium,  Constantinople,  Istanbul.  What  vivid 
memories  are  recalled  by  these  names  of  the 
great  city  on  the  Bosphorus!  The  author  has 
treated  his  subjeA  in  this  order,  and  in  each 
chapter  touches  on  a  salient  epoch  of  the  his' 
tory  of  Istanbul  from  its  founding  to  the 
present.  He  has  furnished  no  new  information 
but  evidently  it  was  not  his  intention  to  do 
more  than  sketch  in  bold  ^rokes,  and  prin' 
cipally  in  anecdotic  form,  the  most  important 
events. 

This  book  will  interest  especially  the  arm' 
chair  traveler  for,  in  addition  to  a  lively  text, 
it  is  profusely  illustrated  with  excellent  photO' 
graphs.  It  would  be  of  value  as  a  sort  of  mental 
preparation  to  anybody  who  expeefts  to  visit 
the  city.  As  for  the  person  who  has  lived  in 
the  Near  Ea^  many  memories,  pleasant  and 
otherwise,  will  be  recalled  while  turning  its 
pages. — Earl  T.  JohnSlon.  Oklahoma  City. 

•  Marie'Ther^  Gadala.  Rio,  huitiane 
Mcrueillc  du  Monde.  Paris.  Presses  Fran' 

Raises.  1936.  189  pages. — An  entertaining  ac' 
count  of  a  trip  to  Brazil.  Embarking  at  Mat' 
seilles,  the  Steamer  touches  at  Barcelona, 
Malaga,  Cadiz  and  Dakar  on  the  African  coa^. 
Then  on  to  Rio  and  the  Brazilian  coa^.  The 
author  gives  evidence  of  acute  powers  of  Ob' 
servation  and  evaluates  what  she  sees  in  the 
light  of  a  liberal  culture.  Not  content  with  a 
mere  mention  of  the  people  and  things  Ob' 


•  Comte  de  Saint' Aulaire.  Talleyrand.  Pa' 
ris.  Dunod.  1936,  437  pages. — One  more 

book  on  the  elusive  Prince  of  Benevent,  who 
wanted  “que  pendant  de  siecles  on  continue  a 
discuter  ce  que  j’ai  ete,  ce  que  j’ai  pense  et  ce 
que  j’ai  voulu.”  The  author  has  furnished  a 
masterful  and  faithful  portrait  of  Talleyrand. 
The  vices  of  the  ex'bishop  of  Autun  are  nei' 
ther  palliated  nor  exaggerated,  and  his  con' 
dudl  is  Studied,  as  it  should  be,  in  relation  with 
the  circumstances  which  attended  it.  Of  spe' 
cial  historical  value  are  the  last  five  chapters, 
in  which  the  author  defends  Talleyrand’s  great' 
eSt  titles  to  gratitude:  the  Anglo-French  al¬ 
liance  and  Belgium’s  independence. — Alfredo 
Berumen.  Junior  College,  Hobart,  Oklahoma. 

•  6milie  Lerou.  Sotis  le  masque.  Une  vie  au 
theatre.  Paris.  Jean  Cres.  1935. 251  pages. 

12  francs. — Mile  Lerou  of  the  Comedie  fran- 
9aise  first  published  this  book  in  1903;  but  she 
continued  to  make  a  few  changes  in  the  text 
and  this  is  now  the  definitive  edition.  It  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  letters  of  appreciation  from  such 
men  as  Marcel  Schwob  and  Louis  Delaunay, 
with  a  preface  by  Andre  Antoine,  creator  of 
the  Theatre  Libre.  It  is  impossible  to  say  juSt 
how  much  of  this  Story  of  an  aeftress’  profes¬ 
sional  career  is  autobiographical,  without  hav¬ 
ing  the  confidence  of  Mile  Lerou.  It  cannot 
be  entirely  so,  for  the  heroine  of  the  book  is  a 
young  Russian  girl  who  never  meets  with 
true  success — at  least  to  the  extent  of  being 
admitted  to  the  Comedie  fran9aise.  The  nar¬ 
rative,  however,  is  unusually  vital  and  telling; 
it  gives  an  intimate  pi(fture  of  the  French 
theatrical  world  as  it  was  before  the  Great 
War.  This  book  would  make  good  outside 
reading  in  an  advanced  course  in  modem 
drama, — Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina. 
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served,  she  amplihes  her  description  by  his' 
torical  and  philosophical  comment.  Although 
the  touch  is  light  and  humorous,  the  writer’s 
purpose  is  serious  and  with  intent  to  in^ru<lt 
as  well  as  to  entertain.  Decidedly  a  lively  nar' 
rative  of  a  freshness  and  verve  charaAeriAic 
of  an  excellent  French  ^yle. — Calvert  J.  Win' 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Andre  de  Hcvesy.  Liszt,  ou  le  rci  Lear 
de  la  Musique.  Paris.  Firmin'Didot.  1936. 
251  pages. — The  life  of  Liszt  is  rich  in  dramatic 
opportunities  for  the  biographer.  What 
George  Bernard  Shaw  said  of  Busoni  upon 
hearing  him  play  is  particularly  apropos  of 
Liszt.  .  .  .  “But  you  should  compose  under 
an  assumed  name.  It  is  incredible  that  one  man 
could  do  more  than  one  thing  well;  and  when 
I  heard  you  play,  I  said:  it  is  impossible  that 
he  should  compose.  There  is  not  room  enough 
in  a  single  life  for  more  than  one  supreme 
excellence.” 

These  lines  furnish  the  key  to  the  irony  of 
Liszt's  life.  A  vidtim  of  misunder^nding  and 
the  center  of  some  of  the  mo^  bitter  musical 
controversies  of  the  19th  century,  Liszt  begins 
to  ^and  out  today  a  man  of  unusual  ^ture 
in  composition,  as  well  as  in  performance; 
in  critical  foresight  and  as  a  liberal  champion 
of  unpopular,  but  worthy,  causes.  Fifty  years 
after  his  death  open-minded  critics  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  are  beginning  to  see  in  Liszt  one  of  the 
greater  protagoniAs  of  musical  progress  in  the 
19th  century. 

De  Hevesy's  biography  leans  decidedly  to 
hero  worship.  Liszt's  brilliance  as  a  performer, 
his  passion  as  a  lover,  his  genius  as  a  composer, 
his  generosity  as  a  man;  these  and  other  char- 
adteri^ics  of  this  remarkable  musician  are 
exploited  at  length  by  the  author.  The  musi¬ 
cian  will  miss  an  adequate  critical  discussion 
of  his  works.  One  can  but  deplore  the  absence 
of  any  of  the  usual  aids  in  the  Audy  of  a  com¬ 
poser  such  as  a  bibliography,  li^t  of  composi¬ 
tions  and  of  recordings,  not  to  mention  an 
index.  The  book  is  intereAing  reading  but  of 
little  scholarly  significance. — Glen  Haydon. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Paul  Nizan.  Les  Matniali^s  de  I’Anti- 
quite.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Interna¬ 
tionales.  1936.  178  pages.  12  francs. — An  in- 
trodudtory  sketch  of  the  lives  of  Democritus, 
Epicurus,  and  Lucretius,  and  of  the  conditions 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  were 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  rise  of  materialism. 
This  sketch  is  followed  by  short  bibliographical 
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notes.  The  main  body  of  the  work  consi^  of 
translated  seledtions  from  the  works  of  these 
philosophers,  arranged  under  the  following 
headings:  1.  La  Connaissance,  11.  Physique, 
III.  Psychologic,  IV.  Ethique.  Each  division 
contains  various  subdivisions. 

In  the  introdudlion,  there  is  much  to 
which  one  might  take  exception.  Undue  em¬ 
phasis  seems  to  be  placed  on  Epicurus,  and 
especially,  upon  the  influence  which  the  social 
and  political  conditions  of  his  times  exerted 
upon  his  philosophical  outlook.  Doubtless 
these  conditions  were  important,  but  there 
were  other  important  ones  which  the  author 
foils  to  mention.  The  chronic  physical  suffer¬ 
ing  of  Epicurus  obviously  had  great  influence 
upon  his  thought.  Furthermore,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  materiali^ic  philosophy  was  almo^ 
inevitable  sooner  or  later  regardless  of  political 
conditions,  since  there  was  great  activity  in 
the  field,  and  such  a  readtion  to  Plato  and 
Ari^otle  was  only  natural.  We  may  well 
doubt,  however,  if  there  was  much  real 
similarity  between  the  Athens  of  Epicurus 
and  the  Rome  of  Lucretius,  as  the  author  im¬ 
plies,  and  the  claim  that  the  Roman  poet  was 
in  reality  attacking  the  ari^ocracy  is  obviously 
due  either  to  prejudice  or  to  a  deliberate  at¬ 
tempt  to  propagandize.  In  fadt,  the  whole  intro- 
dudtion  is  written  with  one  eye  on  modem 
socialism  and  communism,  and  the  other  on 
ancient  materialism.  Neither  eye  is  wide  open. 
— Philip  W.  Harsh.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Marguerite  Aron.  Pretres  et  Religieuses 
de  J^otre'Dame  de  Sion.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1935.  247  pages.  15  francs. — The  opening  sen¬ 
tence  in  the  prefoce  to  this  book,  by  Edouard 
Schneider,  is  significant:  “J’ai  demande  cet 
ouvrage  a  Mile  Marguerite  Aron  parce  qu'elle 
eA  une  Juive  convertie.”  The  conversion  of 
Alphonse  Ratisbonne  and  his  consequent 
founding  of  orders  for  prie^s  and  sixers  of  the 
Jewish  race  is  the  central  theme.  The  fir^  part 
is  hi^orical  narrative,  and  the  second  part  is 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  various 
in^itutions  due  to  Ratisbonne’s  initiative. 
This  second  part,  especially,  has  much  con¬ 
crete  information  which  will  intere^  even 
non-Catholics.  The  book  is  written  in  a  tone 
of  unobtrusive  but  very  impressive  faith  and 
piety. — Catherine  Bradshaw.  Saint  Mary  Col¬ 
lege,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

•  Gu^ve  Bardy.  La  vie  spirituelle.  D’aprw 
les  Peres  des  trois  premiers  Siecles.  Paris. 

Bloud  Gay.  1935.  318  pages.  30  francs. — A 
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pious  and  an  enthusia^ic  book;  from  such 
writing  criticism  is  hardly  to  be  expedted. 
Roughly  covering  the  fir^  three  centuries  of 
our  era,  it  ranges  from  men  like  Ignatius  of 
Antioch  and  Polycarp  to  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria  and  Origen,  M.  Bardy’s  general  method 
is  to  summarize  what  is  known  of  the  lives 
of  his  subjects,  and  then  to  devote  the  larger 
part  of  his  discussion  to  descriptive  analysis 
of  their  philosophies  and  theologies  of  the  way 
to  attainment  of  “the  life  in  Chri^.“  More 
biographical  detail  would  make  for  vitality 
and  human  interest.  But  M.  Bardy  has  read 
so  widely  and  is  so  liberal  in  quotations  from 
his  sources,  that  these  will,  for  many  readers, 
be  the  chief  intere^  of  the  book,  in  some  meas' 
ure  offsetting  dissatisfaction  experienced  at  the 
author's  failure  at  all  to  synthesize  his  material. 
— Earl  Daniels.  Colgate  University. 

•  Dom  Charles  Poulet.  Hi^oire  du  Chris' 
tuinisme.  Fascicules  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV. 

Paris.  Beauchesne.  1936'7-  Each  fascicle  160 
pages.  25  francs. — We  have  been  commenting 
on  this  admirable  work  since  the  fir^  fascicle 
reached  us,  in  1933.  Fascicle  Eleven  takes  up 
the  record  in  the  la^  years  of  Saint  Louis. 
This  and  the  following  instalments  treat  the 
reform  movements  and  heresies  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  ^te  of  the 
Church  under  Philippe  le  Bel,  the  general 
character  of  mediaeval  society,  the  mediaeval 
liturgy,  religious  thinking  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  Chri^ian  art  from  the  eighth  to  the 
twelfth  century.  Fascicle  Fourteen  initiates 
the  final  series,  which  opens  the  modem  period 
with  a  ^udy  of  the  papacy  of  John  XXII,  and 
covers  the  period  of  tiie  Avignon  papacy. — 
Written  with  the  layman  and  the  untrained 
reader  in  mind,  the  hi^ory,  although  it  is 
the  work  of  various  hands  (it  would  have 
satisfied  legitimate  curiosities  if  the  collabora- 
tors  were  named)  is  uniformly  simple,  inteb 
ligible,  cool,  calm  and  free  from  prejudice.  One 
of  the  secrets  of  the  Church’s  strength  has 
always  been  that  her  great  leaders  (individual 
Catholics,  of  course,  have  been  as  sensitive 
and  as  easily  unbalanced  as  individual  Protes' 
tants  or  individual  freethinkers)  have  been  al- 
mo^  uniformly  poised,  self-controlled  and  con' 
siderate.  Dom  Poulet's  work  is  hi^ory,  not 
Catholic  apologetic. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Alberto  I.  Altamirano.  Influence  de  la  lit' 
thature  frangaise  sur  la  litterature  mexi' 

caine.  Essai  de  Litterature  Compar^e.  Mexico. 
Librairie  Cosmos.  1936.  Ill  pages. — Altami' 
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rano’s  proposal  to  present  “quelques  appreda' 
tions  sur  certains  ecri\'ains  de  la  nouvelle  genc' 
ration  chez  qui  s’eA  maintenue  la  tradition. . . . 
ainsi  que  sur  I’importance,  I’utilite  et  la  neces- 
site  de  I’influence  fran^aise  sur  I’esprit  latino' 
americain”  promised  much  that  has  been 
needed  in  this  particular  field  of  comparative 
literature.  The  writer  has  not  held  himself  to 
the  usual  dead  form  of  picking  random  parab 
lels,  of  compiling  old  arguments,  but  has  rather 
chosen  to  prepare  the  future  ^udent  in  the 
field  with  attractive  welborganized  sy^ems 
of  influence  and  currents  of  literary  thought 
that  passed  from  France  to  Mexico,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prove  true  an  imitation  in  liter' 
ary  expression  which  is  more  nearly  what 
Montaigne  has  characterized  as  “Elies  pillot' 
tent  de  9a  et  de  la  les  fleurs  mais  en  font  aprw 
le  miel  qui  e^  tout  leur,  ce  n’e^  plus  thym  ni 
maijolaine." — Dorothy  Margaret  Kress.  Uni' 
versity  of  California. 

•  Gu^ve  Charlier.  Aspects  de  Lamartine. 

(Lettres  Inedites).  Paris,  ^itions  Albert. 
1937.  205  pages.  12  francs. — Brave  indeed  is 
the  teacher  who  attempts  today  to  charm  a 
class  of  college  Freshmen  with  Graziella.  Our 
young  sophi^icates  demand  Wronger  wine! 
Professor  Charlier  would  save  the  idyll  by 
revealing  the  psychological  intere^ofits  origins 
and  by  tracing,  across  rich  documentation,  the 
fusion  of  dream  and  reality  in  a  romantic  imag' 
ination.  The  “aspects”  offer  much  variety: 
Lamartine  admirer  and  occasional  imitator  of 
Pope,  Lamartine  exchanging  jewing  doggerel 
with  a  brother'in'law  at  the  time  of  the  com' 
position  of  Les  Harmonies,  are  quite  unex' 
peCted.  This  same  brother'in'law  appears  again 
as  author  of  a  verse  pamphlet  on  Jocelyn  which 
may  have  tempered  the  expected  severity  of 
the  official  critic,  Gu^ve  Planche.  The  la^ 
“aspect”  shows  the  poet,  aged  and  ruined, 
unsuccessfully  attempting  to  intere^  sub' 
scribers  in  the  United  States  for  his  Cours  Fa' 
milier  de  Littnature.  The  feiilure  was  a  bitter 
blow  and  changed  his  earlier  idealization  of 
America  to  scornful  contempt.  The  ^ory  is 
told  by  means  of  unpublished  letters.  The 
appendices  contain  more  unpublished  letters 
written  during  his  years  of  financial  digress 
and  a  notice  on  Ferdinand  Loise,  a  Belgian 
champion  of  Lamartine. — Professor  Charlier 
combines  erudition,  at  once  minute  and  wide, 
with  psychological  insight  and  a  sprightly 
ftyle.  He  should  win  a  large  audience. — Benj. 
M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 
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•  Daniel'Rops.  Rimbaud.  Le  Drame  spiri- 
tuel.  Paris.  Plon.  1936.  253  pages. — Ati' 
other  book  on  Rimbaud,  another  interpreta' 
tion  of  him!  Who  hasn’t  had  his  say  on  the 
“divine”  Arthur  by  now?  The  Surreali^  on 
the  one  hand,  M.  Claudel  and  the  Catholics 
on  the  other  have  claimed  him  as  their  own. 
He  has  been  seen  as  a  rebel  and  as  a  my^ic, 
as  a  “voyant”  and  as  a  “voyou”  (Benjamin 
Fondanc).  As  for  M.  Daniel'Rops,  who  appears 
to  take  at  its  face  value  the  somewhat  more 
than  dubious  te^imony  of  Rimbaud’s  si^er, 
Isabelle,  he  beholds  in  the  poet’s  life  “un  te- 
moignage  unique  de  la  realite  chretienne”;  he 
speaks  of  the  “apocalypse  rimbaldienne” : 
“temperament  metaphysique,  experience  me' 
taphysique”;  Rimbaud  is  in  the  company  of 
Blake,  Nietzsche,  Pascal;  he  is  a  DoAoevsky 
hero;  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  The  author  quotes  J.'P. 
Vaillant:  “Rimbaud! — petite  chose  dans  un 
square  et  metaphore  de  Dieu,”  and  adds;  “Cela 
dit  tout.”  Oh,  well!  One  can  but  yawn.  Who 
knows  but  the  Divine  Infant  foresaw  it  all — 
all  his  commentators — when  he  ran  away  to 
the  wilderness?  M.  Daniel'Rops’  volume, 
at  all  events,  brings  nothing  new.  It  is  no 
more  than  another  annexation,  in  this  case  on 
the  part  of  a  Catholic  intelledtual,  although 
one  might  have  thought  that  M.  Claudel  had 
done  the  job  sufficiently  well. — Samuel  Put' 
nam.  Lambertville.  New  Jersey. 

•  Henri  Jacoubet.  Varietes  d'hi^ire  littC' 
raire,  de  mhhodologie  et  de  critique  d'hu' 

meur.  Paris.  “Les  Belles  Lettres  ”  1935.  292 
pages.  15  francs. — A  literary  scholar’s  odds 
and  ends.  Lively  and  intere^ing  and  covering 
a  wide  field.  The  “enigma  of  Rabelais,”  E' 
tienne  Dolet  at  the  Jeux  Floraux,  a  note  on 
Pascal’s  Pensees,  several  papers  on  Moliere, 
one  on  Voltaire,  marginations  on  the  Rouge 
et  Hoir,  Musset,  Baudelaire  the  ae^hetician, 
critic  and  poet,  etc.  The  paper  on  Rabelais 
happened  to  be  particularly  intere^ing  to  this 
reviewer,  as  affording  a  correcftion  to  the  Lc' 
franc  view  of  the  MaJtre’s  “atheism.” — 
Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  Maurice  Martin  du  Card.  Harmonies 
Critiques.  Paris.  Editions  du  Sagittaire. 

1936.  216  pages.  15  francs. — This  valuable  cob 
ledtion  of  short  articles  on  contemporary  liter- 
ary  figures  and  events,  many  of  them  rich  in 
elsewhere  unavailable  material  and  in  personal 
reminiscences,  should  be  on  the  “mu^t”  liA  of 
libraries  and  ^dents  of  French  literature.  All 
will  not  agree  with  his  conclusions,  nor  sym¬ 


pathize  unreservedly  with  his  likes  and  dis' 
likes;  yet  all  should  find  here  something  either 
new  or  thought'provoking.  Du  Card  has 
chosen  as  material  a  wide  variety  of  authors, 
many  of  whom,  like  himself,  are  literary  cwics. 
He  dislikes  especially  Paul  Bourget,  and  en¬ 
thuses  over  Claudel,  Thibaudet,  Bremond, 
Lasserre,  and  others.  He  scolds  at  contem¬ 
porary  society  and  politics,  “an  oligarchy  in¬ 
vaded  by  coarseness,”  and  holds  up  the  virtues 
of  culture  and  literature  as  being  capable  of 
giving  salutary  lessons  to  an  agitated  world. — 
Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Georges  M^utis.  Eschyle  et  la  Trilogie. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1936.  25  francs. — The 

evidence  for  piecing  out  the  trilogies  of 
Aeschylus  is  here  gathered  in  brief  popular 
form,  and,  after  a  short  sketch  of  the  play¬ 
wright’s  personality,  M.  M&iutis  analyzes 
each  of  the  seven  extant  plays  from  the  ex¬ 
clusive  point  of  view  of  its  ae^hetic  and  psy¬ 
chological  penetration.  The  author’s  Judies 
in  Greek  religion,  Pythagoreanism,  and  Greek 
literature  in  general  ^nd  him  in  good  ^ead. 
The  almo^  inexhau^ible  hidden  meanings  of 
the  OreSteia  are  lucidly  explained,  with  only 
slight  recourse  to  scholarly  literature  on  the 
subject.  This  is  a  book  to  be  safely  recom¬ 
mended  to  that  increasing  body  of  enthusia^ 
of  Greek  drama  which  has  called  into  exi<!tencc 
a  considerable  number  of  recent  books  on 
Aeschylus. — L.  Robert  Lind.  Wabash  College. 

•  Jose  Munoz  Escamez.  La  poesie  espagnole. 
Paris,  ^itions  de  L’Ecureuil.  162  pages. 

13  francs. — A  summary  treatment  of  Spanish 
poetry  from  its  origins  very  nearly  to  the 
present,  the  late^  names  mentioned  being 
those  of  Dario,  who  is  accepted  as  a  Spanish 
poet,  Leopoldo  Cano  and  Salvador  Rueda. 
The  book  deals  not  only  with  lyric  poetry 
but  also  with  dramatic  and  epic  works.  Numer¬ 
ous  illuArative  verses  are  taken  from  authors  of 
all  periods.  These  extracts  are  translated  into 
French.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  in  the 
162  pages  of  this  book  so  va^  a  field  can  be 
thoroughly  covered.  The  author’s  selections, 
however,  are  well  chosen,  on  the  whole,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  do  better  in  so 
limited  a  space.  Surely  those  who  read  his  pages 
may  well  be  induced  to  look  further  into  a 
subject  so  invitingly  presented  to  their  atten¬ 
tion. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Andre  Rousseaux.  Le  Paradis  Perdu.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Grasset.  1936.  297  pages.  15  francs. — 
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This  continuation  of  the  Ames  et  Visages  du 
XXe  Siecle  which  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  la 
Critique  for  1933  discusses  four  writers  who 
have  dealt  chiefly  with  love.  Colette  represents 
disillusionment,  “le  Paradis  perdu”;  Jacques 
Chardonne,  “le  My^ere  conjugal”;  Jean 
Giraudoux,  young  love,  or  “I’Etemel  prin' 
temps”;  and  nearly  half  the  book  is  devoted 
to  Andre  Gide,  “I’Ange  manque,”  in  whose 
“perversion  de  la  poesie  par  la  religiosite” 
Rousseaux  seems  to  find  something  like  the 
epitome  of  our  epoch.  This  laA  essay,  though 
less  readable  than  the  others,  is  worthy  of 
^udy. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklaho- 
ma. 

•  Andre  Therive.  SaintC'Beuve  (Choisir  les 
meilleurs  textes).  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brou* 

wer.  1936.  542  pages.  15  francs. — The  new' 
comer  to  19th  century  French  literature  will 
welcome  this  little  volume  of  cuttings  from 
the  pen  of  Sainte'Beuve.  It  is  full  enough  to 
show  the  multiple  facets  of  the  romancier, 
poet,  joumaliA,  writer  of  letters,  prober  of 
religious  experience,  challenger  of  creeds,  and 
superb  critic;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  brief 
enough  not  to  confuse  the  novice. 

Helpful,  too,  is  the  carefully-drawn  intro' 
dudion  with  its  adequate  biographical  sketch 
and  its  discriminating  critical  eviduation. 
Perhaps  its  claim  that  in  the  literary  realm 
Sainte'Beuve’s  is  the  mo^  typical  mind  of  its 
century  is  overdrawn.  But  even  here  Therive 
makes  a  ponderable,  if  not  a  completely  con- 
vincing  case. — Edward  Murray  Clarl(.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Precis  Jammes.  Le  Crucifix  du  Poete. 
Paris.  Lethielleux.  1934. 94  pages.  10  francs. — 
As  he  contemplates  his  crucifix,  the  poet 
recalls  Jesus’  life,  his  crucifixion  and  his  death. 
The  booklet  is  ^rewn  with  short  poems,  ah 
though,  in  the  reviewer’s  opinion,  it  is  in 
the  prose  rather  than  in  the  verses  that  the 
mo^  genuine  poetry  is  found.  The  ^yle  is  un- 
pretentious,  and  yet  it  is  pidturesque  and 
moving.  The  reader  will  find  the  little  book 
a  beautiful  Chri^ian  document. — Alfredo  Be' 
rumen.  Junior  College,  Hobart,  Oklahoma. 
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with  those  which  the  reader  repeats  to  him- 
self  likewise,  in  a  form  which  may  be  a  little 
different.”  This  declaration  of  the  author’s 
prepares  the  reader  for  the  profoundly  sub- 
jedlive  charadter  of  his  lyric  verses.  It  is  true 
that  every  page  of  this  colledtion  is  enveloped 
in  an  atmosphere  of  fine  spirituality  and  dense 
emotion.  The  book  is  charadterized  by  nobility 
of  sentiment,  purity  of  expression,  and  above 
all,  by  the  suggeAive  and  rich  musical  quality 
of  every  stanza. — Cafton  Figueira.  Monte- 
video. 

O  France  Adine.  La  Bulle  d'Or.  Bruxelles. 

La  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1936. 248  pages. 
15  Belgian  francs. — Madame  Adine  is  ^ill 
the  knight  errant  of  idealism.  Undismayed  by 
the  cynical  trend  in  literature  and  in  morals, 
public  and  private,  of  our  time,  she  holds  high 
her  banner  of  poetry  and  elfin  fancy.  She  is  not 
seeking  an  escape  from  reality  but  rather  de¬ 
fending  Creation  against  its  traducers.  There 
is  sharp  contra^  between  the  two  stories  which 
make  up  this  volume,  yet  unity  is  achieved 
by  the  glow  of  the  imaginative  ^tyle  and  by 
the  nobility  of  the  sentiments  portrayed.  La 
Bulle  d'Or  ends  in  tragedy  because  the  fay 
refuses  to  accept  the  contradt  life  imposes; 
La  Coupe  de  Syracuse  persuades  by  exquisite 
interweaving  of  legend,  that  a  superhuman 
sacrifice  is  not  only  possible  but  real.  The  author 
has  made  her  own  Mme  de  Stael’s  credo: 
“Pour  la  femme,  la  gloire  n’e^  que  le  deuil 
^clatant  de  I’amour.” — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

•  Robert  Bourget-Pailleron.  Les  Clefs  de  la 

Caisse.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1936.  211  pages. 
15  francs. — The  author  has  already  shown  his 
ability  in  developing  fa^-moving  intrigues 
again^  clearly-cut  backgrounds.  His  late^ 
novel  is  typical:  it  unrolls  rapidly,  with  abun¬ 
dant  use  of  dialogue:  varied  scenes  and  situa¬ 
tions  are  presented  with  few  ^rokes  of  the 
pen,  yet  di^tindtly.  The  ^tory  is  original:  the 
hero,  by  accident  and  luck,  amasses  a  con¬ 
siderable  fortune,  whose  only  end  is  to  equip 
his  daughter  for  marriage  with  his  war-time 
comrade.  But  nothing  works  out  as  planned: 
he  loses  his  position,  his  reputation,  and  even. 
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•  Pierre-Henri  Pascal.  Seul  avec  mon  reve.  with  none  too  much  probability,  his  fortune, 
Paris.  Editions  de  la  Jeune  Academie.  which  he  advances  to  his  friend  who  will  have 
1936.  96  pages. — This  book,  the  fir^  which  none  of  his  daughter.  The  author  might  well 
M.  Pascal  has  published,  offers,  according  to  have  spent  more  time  on  his  novel;  he  surely 
the  author’s  confession,  “the  monologues  of  could  have  developed  some  of  the  later  scenes 
his  solitude,  which  the  poet  repots  to  himself  and  charadters  more  effectively .  A  youthful 
every  day,  and  which  possibly  are  identical  noveliA  who  should  improve,  Bcwrget-Pailleron 
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has  more  than  average  skill  in  observation  and 
Ayle. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Andre  Corthis.  Le  Coeur  force.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1936.  221  pages.  15  francs. — 

A  number  in  the  series  La  Renaissance  de  la 
J^ouvelle,  directed  by  Paul  Morand.  Madame 
Raymond  Lecuyer,  who  signs  her  verse  and 
hcftion  with  the  name  Andre  Corthis,  has  won 
prizes  which  she  probably  merited  by  her 
feeling  for  ^yle  and  her  psychological  acute¬ 
ness.  Although  she  is  not  a  rakish  bohemian 
like  Colette,  her  occasional  outbur^s  of  sen¬ 
suality  might  ^rtle  even  less  ^raight- 
laced  critics  than  the  Abbe  Bethl^m,  and 
there  is  very  little  that  is  hopeful  or  inspir¬ 
ing  in  her  product.  These  ten  short  ^ries 
are  charadteri^ically  graceful,  subtle  and 
dreary. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Jean  Damase.  Mentir  a  Don  Juan.  Paris. 

Charpentier.  1936.  190  pages.  12  francs. 

— Mentir  a  Don  Juan  depidts  the  plight  of 
a  Spanish  officer,  whose  horrible  disfigurement 
is  the  result  of  a  war  wound.  Over-sensitive  to 
his  infirmity  and  aware  that  he  can  no  longer 
inspire  love,  he  contemplates  self-deArudtion. 
Don  Juan's  love  of  life  is  reared  to  him  by 
the  feigned  love  of  a  disillusioned  Soviet  spy, 
la  Demidowa.  After  this  supreme  sacrifice, 
she  commits  suicide. 

Around  this  analysis  of  feminine  psychology 
are  built  clever  but  sketchy  sociological  and 
political  discussions.  The  author’s  great 
intereA  in  antiquity  is  unobtrusively  brought 
out  in  the  Mediterranean  setting  and  adds 
color  to  the  ^ory.  No  great  novel,  Damase 's 
book  is  nevertheless  ^riking  in  its  Ayle  and 
careful  narrative. — Sylvain  S.  Minault.  Bald- 
win-Wallace  College. 

•  G.  D’Annunzio.  Le  dit  du  sourd  et  muet  qui 

Jut  miracule  en  I’an  de  grace  1266.  Roma. 

Oleandro.  1936. — The  writer  is  dead,  but 
the  poet  survives.  Paradoxical  as  that  may 
sound,  it  was  my  impression  in  reading  D’An¬ 
nunzio’s  late^,  which,  for  some  occult  reason, 
he  penned  in  French. 

In  fadt,  after  having  carefully  perused  the 
149  pages  of  this  little  book,  I  asked  myself, 
as  I  had  done  throughout:  What  is  he  talking 
about?  What  is  he  driving  at?  And  I  cannot 
even  now  give  a  definite  answer.  But  what  I 
can  say  is  that  this  is  vividly  poetic  prose, 
crammed  full  of  imagery  and  music,  so  much  so 
that  one  forgets  its  lack  of  coherent  meaning. 
In  his  senility  D’Annunzio,  as  a  man  and  as  a 


writer,  is  pradtically  dead,  but  the  poet  in  him 
^ill  sings.  Which  would  indicate  again,  as 
many  of  us  have  thought  for  years,  that  he 
has  always  been  primarily  a  poet  and  as  such 
only  will  survive. 

His  French  is  remarkably  good,  as  has  been 
noted  before,  and  by  Frenchmen,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  French  works  of  his,  but  here 
there  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  mixture  of  archaic 
and  modem  forms.  Sometimes,  with  D’Annun¬ 
zio’s  well  known  lack  of  humor,  he  is  quite 
unaware  that  his  verbal  fireworks,  overdone, 
become  ludicrous.  Here  are  a  couple  of  exam¬ 
ples,  that  remind  us  somewhat  of  Moliere’s 
jokes,  only  D’Annunzio  always  talks  au  grand 
serieux: 

(P.  57)  “Le  bon  hommeau  gloussait  en  voyant 
ses  tourtillons  popelins  cachemuseaux  gaufres 
s’enuetter  entre  mes  dents  de  louveteau  preste.” 

(P.  76)  “Amande,  amende,  amandie,  coupee 
comme  les  yeux  grands  de  ces  Arabes,  6  prime- 
raine,  suavite  peut-etre  amarescente,  soeur 
fruitiere  de  la  simple  eglantine.  .  .’’ 

As  to  the  subjedt,  one  is  aware  of  a  vague 
and  ubiquitously  discursive  mediaevalness, 
into  the  mi^  of  which  seem  to  be  involved  a 
deaf-mute  and,  once  in  a  while.  Lord  only 
knows  w-hy,  Bmnetto  Latini.  As  to  the  poet’s 
so-called  philosophy,  it  is  the  same  old  ^ory, 
unaffedted  by  his  seventy-four  years.  It  may  be 
shown  by  such  sentences  as  these: 

(P.  59)  .  •  .j'avais  deja  commis  une  feutc 
contre  I'infaillibilite  de  mes  desirs,  contre  la 
necessite  impitoyable  de  foumir  toujours 
des  proies  vivantes  a  mes  passions  ab^ruses.” 

(P.  147).  “Je  suis  voile  de  reverie,  etincelant 
de  railleries,  ardent  de  voluptueuse  cruaute.’’ 

I  might  characterize  this  work  by  calling  it 
pictorial  drumming,  but  aimless.  Order  it 
for  your  library,  but  don’t  read  it,  unless  you 
really  have  not  much  to  do  and  wish  to  meander 
for  a  couple  of  hours  in  vague  mediaevalism, 
while  indulging  in  a  diet  of  verbal  whipped 
cream. — Rudolph  Altrocchi.  The  University 
of  California. 

•  Roland  Dorgel^.  ^uand  fetais  Mont' 
martrois.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1936.  317 
pages.  15  francs. — With  some  romancing 
Dorgelw  evokes  the  Montmartre  of  his  youth. 
His  book  is  not  a  collection  of  memoirs,  as  the 
title  might  indicate,  but  rather  a  series  of  well- 
told  tales,  replete  with  local  color,  bizarre 
characters,  and  unusual  situations.  It  appears 
that  Dorgel^,  in  looking  back  on  Montmartre, 
has  forgotten  much  of  its  banality,  with  the 
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result  that  he  over 'glorifies  it.  Some  of  the 
tales  are  exceedingly  amusing,  as,  for  example, 
that  of  the  unhappy  author  who,  like  Labiche’s 
Fougasson,  always  carried  a  cord  with  which 
to  hang  himself.  Among  the  beA  are  those  with 
Dorgel^’  reminiscences.  The  laA,  Le  Jardin 
de  Courteline,  is  especially  intere^ing  and  in' 
formative,  ^uandj'etais  Montmartrois  is  hardly 
as  noteworthy  as  the  author’s  earlier  works, 
but  it  is  certainly  worth  reading. — Geo.  B. 
Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Henri  Duvernois.  L'Homme  qui  s'eft  re' 
trouve.  Paris.  Grasset.  1936.  234  pages. — 

15  francs. — Duvernois  will  have  added  little 
to  his  reputation  by  producing  this  novel, 
which,  however,  thanks  to  his  fame,  has  had 
a  large  sale.  In  spite  of  clever  observations  and 
intriguing  situations,  I'Homme  qui  s’cil  re' 
trouve  ju^  does  not  click.  The  subjedt  is  im' 
possible,  especially  for  the  logical  mind  of  a 
Frenchman.  The  hero  becomes  intereAed  in 
the  fourth'dimension  machine  of  a  thread' 
bare  inventor.  Trying  it  out  one  day  he  is 
transported  to  the  pait  of  his  youth.  He  finds 
his  boyhood  home,  is  unrecognized  by  his 
mother,  meets  himself,  whom  he  admires  not 
at  all  and  with  whom  he  duels  for  love.  No 
one  is  intereAed  in  his  predictions,  inventions 
such  as  the  motion  picture  seem  follies,  the 
milieux  are  as  foreign  and  as  uncongenial  as 
if  he  were  in  another  world.  The  reader  will 
be  moderately  amused  by  the  Aory,  but  he 
will  find  it  too  improbable,  in  spite  of  the  au' 
thor’s  beA  efforts,  to  be  impressive.  Duvernois 
might  better  have  employed  his  talents! — Geo. 
B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Pierre  Frondaie.  Deux  Fois  Vingt  Ans. 

Edition  definitive.  Paris.  Plon.  1935. — 

A  new  edition  of  a  novel  published  fir^  in 
1928  and  a  thrilling  love  ^ory  for  those  who 
like  it  and  ^ill  have  enough  patience,  in  this 
year  of  our  Lord  1936,  to  read  how  a  rich 
and  beautiful  creole  fell  in  love  at  “twice 
twenty’’  with  an  irresi.<tible  Parisian  writer 
who  loved  another  woman  but  finally  loved 
the  creole  better,  etc.,  etc.,  all  in  the  “grand 
monde,’’  with  titled  people,  hunting,  eating, 
doing  nothing.  .  .  The  higher  classes  have 
ftill  plenty  of  time  to  waAe  and  one  feels  sorry 
that  some  of  our  beA  writers  like  M.  Frondaie 
show  so  much  true  talent  juA  in  helping  them 
waAe  more  time. — Regis  Michaud.  University 
of  Illinois. 


•  Henri  Kerels.  V Arret  au  Carrefour.  Brux' 
elles.  Les  Editions  de  Belgique.  1936. 

259  pages.  15  Belgian  francs. — ^This  book, 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Georges  Eekhoud, 
echoes  the  maker’s  no^lgic  longing  for  the 
primitive  and  recalls  especially  Terroir  In' 
came.  A  pair  of  fa^  friends,  an  arti^  and  a 
writer,  pass  a  year  in  the  Congo;  hence  vivid 
descriptions  of  landscape  and  native  manners 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  volume.  The 
colonial  empire  is  receiving  much  attention 
from  Belgian  men  of  letters.  The  painter,  a 
rugged  individuali^,  foils  under  the  charm  of 
Africa,  and,  weary  of  Europe,  would  foin  “go 
wild.’’  His  civilized  breeding  proves  an  in' 
superable  ob^acle  and  he  kills  himself  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  Hence  the  title.  Aside 
from  its  pidture  of  the  Congo,  the  novel  ia 
symbolic  of  the  bankruptcy,  in  the  eyes  of 
an  arti^,  of  war'tom  Europe.  Perhaps  that  is 
its  chief  significance. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

•  Rene  Maria.  La  grande  passerelle.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1936.  283  pages.  12  francs. 

— Fascinated  by  the  thought  of  the  New 
World,  Robert,  a  mode^  bourgeois  lad,  decides 
to  go  to  America.  He  embarks  at  Le  Havre, 
third  class,  sees  an  intere^ing  lady  in  second, 
and  changes  to  be  near  her.  For  a  similar 
reason  he  later  shifts  to  fir^.  Six  days  and 
nights  he  plays  successfully  the  feverish  Don 
Juan,  and,  in  the  interim,  manages  to  lose  his 
money  gambling  in  American  Aocks.  The  au' 
thor,  however,  lands  him  in  New  York  with 
one  hundred  dollars — no  small  feat,  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  naivete  displayed  by  Robert 
during  the  voyage. 

The  book  is  of  the  travelogue  type,  and 
despite  lack  of  plot,  charadter,  and  all  of  those 
things  one  usually  associates  with  the  novel, 
the  author  has  caught  and  transmitted  the 
kaleidoscopic  pleasurc'laden  frenzy  often  char' 
adteri^ic  of  a  certain  type  of  transatlantic 
crossing. — I.  W.  Brocl{.  Emory  University. 

•  Henry  Le  Marquand.  Forhin.  Aventures 
et  Legendes  de  la  Mer.  No.  10.  Paris.  Lc 

Masque.  221  pages.  6  francs. — As  this  book 
contains  no  bibliography, the  gentle  reader  muA 
form  his  own  opinion  of  how  much  is  legend 
in  the  Aory  of  a  spirited  cadet  of  Provence. 
The  author  apparently  draws  much  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Forbin  composed  in  his  old  age, 
and  relies  on  the  pidturesqueness  of  his  hero, 
rival  of  Jean  Bart,  to  hold  our  attention.  His 
exploits  are  narrated  with  much  gu^o  and 
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offer  a  vivid  pidture  of  seventeenth  century 
naval  warfare.  Among  the  mo^  entertaining 
of  his  adventures  are  his  voyages  to  Siam  and 
his  sparring  with  a  wily  Greek  who  had  won 
the  confidence  of  the  Oriental  kinglet.  Southern 
blood  and  the  turbulent  life  of  the  sea  com' 
bined  to  make  Forbin  impatient  of  discipline 
and  free  of  speech.  At  times  we  are  tempted 
to  rebaptize  him  Forban.  He  recalls  in  some 
respedts  d’Artagnan,  and  like  him,  never 
reached  the  eminence  to  which  he  beh’eved  his 
services  entitled  him. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

•  Charles  Mauban.  Le  Beau  J^avire.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1936.  215  pages.  15  francs. — 

The  painful  and  wonderful  process  of  growing 
up  is  depidled  here  in  a  ^tory  whose  psycho' 
logical  preoccupation  does  not  detradt  from 
its  interejft.  Julien  Favreau.  at  twenty,  has 
lo^  faith  in  everything  but  himself.  He 
balances  his  sense  of  social  inferiority  with 
an  increasing  convidtion  of  the  superiority  of 
his  own  abilities  and  ideas.  An  affair  with  his 
mother’s  maid  serves  only  to  feed  his  snobbish- 
ness,  for  the  idea  of  marrying  her  does  not 
enter  his  mind  even  when  he  realizes  that  he 
is  really  in  love  with  her.  After  his  mother's 
death,  a  year  in  Paris  and  a  flirtation  with  a 
girl  as  desirous  of  maAery  as  himself  wear 
Julien  out  emotionally  and  send  him  thankfully 
back  to  Berthe;  and  as  his  sense  of  values 
begins  to  take  shape  (somewhat  tardily)  one 
hopes  that  he  will  see  the  situation  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  h'ght. 

The  ^ry  is  both  di^urbing  and  encouraging 
in  its  depidting  of  the  conceit  of  adolescence  and 
its  slow  development  into  something  like  a 
responsible  attitude. — Olive  Hawes.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Jules  Mayor.  La  Femme  du  Mort.  Paris. 

CrM.  1936.  256  pages.  12  francs. — Cc- 

die  Airelle,  Pharmacienne  and  J^ous  n  irons 
plus  au  Bois  have  won  for  this  young  writer 
considerable  praise  from  literary  critics.  The 
promise  shown  in  his  earlier  works  is  found 
again  in  this  fascinating  tale  of  the  country 
dodtor  and  his  beloved.  The  author  claims  that 
the  ^ory  is  true,  that  it  took  place  in  Brit¬ 
tany.  The  setting  has  been  moved  to  Picardy, 
whose  rural  scenes  and  provincial  life  are 
clearly  and  exadtly  described.  Mayor's  ^yle 
is  simple,  diredt,  and  limpid.  This  novel  of  the 
love  of  the  self-sacrificing  rural  physician  for 
his  humble,  yet  high-minded  servant  girl,  his 
murder  by  his  jealous  chauffeur,  and  her  never- 
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dying  faithfulness  to  his  memory,  moves  rapidly 
with  no  dull  moments. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Da¬ 
vidson  College. 

•  Andre  Montenas.  La  Raison  Inevitable. 

Bruxelles.  Les  ^itions  de  Belgique.  1936. 

261  pages.  15  Belgian  francs. — Here  is  a  good 
melodramatic  plot  told  in  a  clear,  flowing 
^yle,  but  the  author  has  not  made  the  moa 
of  it.  Espionage,  which  shapes  the  career  of 
the  heroine,  is  kept  in  the  background;  a 
philosophic  intention  is  sugge^ed  by  the  epi¬ 
graph, — a  phrase  from  Leon  Daudet  on  the 
value  of  suffering, — but  as  criticism  of  life  the 
book  is  weak.  The  adtion  is  laid  in  our  day; 
hence  the  romantic  loves  seem  conventional  and 
anachroni^ic.  If  anything  remains  in  the 
reader's  memory  it  will  be  the  rapid  panoramas 
of  O^nd,  Bruges  and  Venice  rather  than  the 
alleged  ethical  purpose. — Benj.  M.  Wood- 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Paul  Moreau- Vauthier.  Daidalos  I’Auen- 

tureux.  Paris.  Rivarol.  1936.  232  pages. — 

Written  shortly  before  his  accidental  death, 
Moreau-Vauthier,  the  sculptor  and  architedt, 
has  given  us  a  mythological  romance  which 
re-tells  the  ^tory  of  Daedalus,  the  Cretan 
craftsman,  his  son  Icarus,  Pasiphae,  Minos, 
and  the  great  Labyrinth.  The  book  is  the  fruit 
of  a  life-long  preoccupation  with  the  great 
inventors,  sculptors,  and  artists  of  paA  ages, 
and  is  dedicated,  appropriately  enough,  to 
aviators,  those  who  in  our  own  times  emulated 
the  famous  exploit  of  the  fir^  man  who  tried 
to  fly.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  author  himself,  creator  of  great  French 
war-memorials,  was  more  intere^ing  than  his 
book,  for  which  Claude  Farrere  has  written 
a  foreword. — L.  Robert  Lind.  Wabash  College. 

•  Jean-Alexis  Neret.  Adrien  Lanquais. 

Paris.  Ferenezi.  1936.  240  pages.  12 

francs. — Neret,  youthful  noveli^,  shows  un- 
que^ioned  ability  in  his  fir^  published  work. 
In  spite  of  the  obvious  faults  in  composition 
and  the  banality  of  his  theme  he  well  de¬ 
serves  the  wide  spread  intereA  which  his  novel 
has  aroused.  The  ^ory  is  of  a  young  dodtor, 
sexually  disordered  and  incapable  of  su^ined 
regularity  of  life,  who  leaves  his  mi^ress  on 
learning  of  her  engagement  and  e^blishes 
himself  in  his  home  town,  where  he  marries 
without  love.  His  former  relationship  is  soon 
renewed,  and,  on  the  departure  of  his  mi^ress, 
he,  disgu^ed  with  life  and  with  himself,  com¬ 
mits  suicide  on  the  very  day  that  his  wife  bears 
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him  a  child.  What  a  convenient  method  of 
getting  rid  of  the  hero!  Neret  displays  an  ac' 
quaintance  with  reality,  a  discrimination,  an 
ability  to  make  his  charadters  live  and  move 
which  augur  well  for  his  future  career. — 
Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Maurice  I>es  Ombiaux.  Une  Tanihre  de 

Feodaux.  Bruxelles.  Les  Editions  de  Beb 

gique.  1936.  199  pages.  15  Belgian  francs. — 
M.  Des  Ombiaux  has  never  succeeded  better 
in  evoking  the  lu^y  manners  of  the  old  regime, 
prolonged  this  time  across  the  Revolution  by 
force  of  tradition.  Generations  live  and  pass 
before  our  eyes.  Nobles  who  make  too  frequent 
visits  to  the  metropolis  lose  contadt  with  the 
soil  and  hence  much  of  their  personality,  but 
the  peasants,  colorful  and  highly  individualized, 
keep  the  hearthfires  burning  brightly.  Tradb 
tion  is  so  di^indtly  the  real  hero  that  the  elo- 
quent  closing  words  would  be  more  appro' 
priate  if  spoken  by  it  rather  than  by  the  blunt 
Francois  Huet.  If  the  author  nodded  here  for 
a  moment,  all  the  re^  is  perfedtly  in  charadter 
and  the  lover  of  rustic  lore  will  6nd  a  rich 
treat. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Eme^  Perochon.  Mtlon.  Paris.  Plon. 

1936.  247  pages. — The  touching  Aory  of 

a  French  peasant  whose  misfortune  brought 
him  into  the  world  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
religious  dissidences  under  Francis  I.  Milon 
Croulebois  emerges  from  the  serfdom  of  his 
childhood  to  become  an  itinerant  printer, 
and  his  humble  life  takes  on  a  new  meaning 
when  he  comes  into  contadt  with  the  great 
Calvin,  whom  he  follows  to  Switzerland  and 
to  whose  teachings  he  remains  faithful,  bewib 
dcred  though  he  is  by  the  harsh  fanaticism 
of  the  adherents  of  the  new  cult.  The  narra- 
tive  concludes  with  Milon's  tribulations  on 
his  return  to  France  and  his  pathetic  death  at 
the  ^ke.  The  author’s  ^yle  is  tinged  with  a 
nuance  of  archaism  particularly  appropriate 
to  his  subjedt  and  the  period  with  which  he 
deals. — Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

•  Michel  de  Pourichkevitch.  Le  Loup  Colo' 
nel.  Paris.  Fayard.  1934.  7th  edition.  254 

pages.  12  francs. — Hardly  a  novel  in  the  usual 
acceptance  of  the  term,  this  book  portrays 
vividly  the  psychology  of  the  population  of 
Southern  Russia  during  the  conflidt  of  Whites 
and  Reds  in  1919'1920.  The  incidents,  con- 
vincingly  told,  favor  belief  in  the  foreword 
where  the  author  declares  that  he  is  relating 


what  he  saw.  He  has  only  scorn  for  both  sides 
and  finds  nothing  but  vileness  and  selfishness 
in  the  protagoni^s.  The  Loup  Colonel  is  a  con' 
temptible  scoundrel  and  will'o’the-wisp,  for 
whom  indulgence  is  ironically  asked:  “Dans 
des  conditions  normales,  il  aurait  fait  une  belle 
carriere  et  gagne  le  respedt  de  tout  le  monde.” 
We  may  then  sardonically  conclude  that  revo' 
lutions  serve  some  purpose.  The  author  is  pro- 
foundly  disillusioned  and  embittered. — Benj. 
M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Le  Roman  de  Renard.  Adaptation  par 
Gisele  Vallerey.  Paris.  Fernand  Nathan. 

1936.  192  pages.  15  and  16.50  francs. — ^The 
Roman  de  Renard  is  one  of  the  mo^  charming 
of  the  Old  French  literary  monuments.  It  has 
all  the  essentials  of  a  lively  picaresque  romance. 
Its  hero  is  at  the  same  time  a  great  rascal 
and  a  delightful  entertainer,  and  although  he 
is  punished  often  enough  to  please  the  moral' 
i^,  he  gets  off  scot  free  often  enough  to  keep 
the  audience  in  a  ^te  of  healthy  indignation. 
Here  are  the  “makin’s”  of  good  entertainment, 
but  in  the  form  (or  rather,  the  forms)  in  which 
the  romance  has  reached  us,  it  is  inchoate, 
rambling  and  tedious.  Gisele  Vallerey  has 
worked  it  over  into  a  symmetrica!  narrative, 
with  a  luscious  prologue,  a  well-planned  plot, 
and  a  climax,  and  he  has  dressed  it  in  a  cheer' 
fill,  quaint  idiom  with  a  little  peppering  of 
Old  French  words  and  turns.  The  pieftures, 
especially  the  colored  ones,  are  simply  scrump' 
tious.— R.  T.  H. 

•  Les  aventures  de  Maitre  Renart  et  d'Tsen' 
grin,  son  compere.  Paris.  Jean  Cr^.  1936. 

269  pages.  15  francs. — An  attradtive  edition  of 
the  text  e^blished  by  Paulin  Paris  in  1861. 
It  is  prefaced  by  a  ^tudy  read  by  Paris  before 
the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles'Lettres 
in  1860.  It  is  sufficient  to  add  that  the  text  is 
illu^rated  by  many  full-page  drawings,  which 
refledl  in  the  spirit  of  true  art  the  delicious 
satiric  humor  so  well  preserved  by  the  ma^rly 
editing  of  Paris,  as  well  as  the  archaic  setting 
in  language  and  grammar,  which  is  an  essential 
element  of  the  narrative.  Those  seeking  an  in- 
expensive  edition  of  this  early  French  classic 
should  see  this  text. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

•  Henri  Troyat.  Grandeur  }{ature.  Paris. 
Plon.  1936.  248  pages.  15  francs. — The 

author  of  this  novel  won  the  Prix  Populate  in 
1935  with  his  Faux'Jour.  Still  another  novel 
by  him  is  Le  vivier.  In  the  book  now  before  us 
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there  is  an  excellent  portrayal  of  a  mediocre 
Parisian  aAor.  Although  he  makes  but  a  bare 
living  he  is  su^ined  by  the  belief  that  he  has 
great  talent  and  has  not  yet  had  his  chance. 
In  a  rather  clever  way  the  author  has  played 
this  love  of  flattery  off  again^  the  genuinely 
noble  nature  of  his  protagonist.  In  the  pinch 
it  is  real  grandeur  nature  that  is  uppermost. 
I  believe  any  one  will  find  this  an  amusing  and 
sympathetic  book. — Urban  T.  Holmes.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Helena  Zakrewska.  Le  Manoir  Enchante. 
Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1936.  287  pages. 
7  and  10  francs. — A  superior  book  for  ado- 
lescent  readers.  The  adaptation  from  the  Polish 
is  well  done,  with  the  fwetic  charm  of  the 
original  fully  retained.  It  accomplishes  some¬ 
thing  that  is  not  often  done  successfully,  the 
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inculcation  in  the  child's  mind  of  a  love  and 
respedt  for  animals  that  will  laSt  throughout 
life,  as  well  as  making  a  definite  appeal  to  the 
imaginative  faculty. 

Little  Hanya  lives  in  an  ancestral  chateau  in 
the  midst  of  a  forest.  She  feels  the  power  of 
enchantment  in  everything  about  her,  although 
this  makes  her  a  trial  at  times  to  her  sisters  and 
parents.  Her  various  adventures  with  animals 
and  friends  are  told  in  poetic  language  that  will 
make  a  thoughtful  child  read  frivorite  passages 
again  and  again.  The  adult  charadters  are  human 
beings  as  are  the  other  children,  and  the  dra¬ 
matic  interest  is  well-suStained. 

Children  will  see  in  Hanya  the  incarnation 
of  their  own  dreams  and  will  be  broadened 
thereby. — Margaret  Leah  Johnson.  Rich¬ 
mond. 
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•  Der  T^eue  Broc1{haus.  Allbuch  in  vier 
Banden  und  einem  Atlas.  Leipzig.  Brock- 
haus.  ErSter  Band :  A-E.  1936. 748  large  double- 
colunm  pages.  10,  13.50,  18  and  22  marks. — 
The  Germans  developed  the  name  “Konver- 
sationslexikon”  to  designate  a  popular  reference 
work  of  a  rather  miscellaneous  charadter,  such 
a  book  as  would  enable  the  fortunate  owner 
to  shine  in  general  conversation,  without  neces¬ 
sarily  furnishing  him  very  extensive  or  pro¬ 
found  information  about  any  one  matter. 
When  F.  A.  Brockhaus,  whose  book-shop  and 
publishing  house  was  then  located  in  Amster¬ 
dam,  bought  in  and  completed  the  Lobel- 
Franke  lexicon,  in  1808,  he  established  the 
model  for  this  type  of  ready-reference  work. 


a  model  which  his  publications,  as  well  as  other 
similar  works,  like  Meyer  and  Herder,  have 
since  followed.  These  lexicons,  as  for  that 
matter  the  usual  English-language  “encyclcy 
pedias,”  have  not  pretended  to  be  lingui^ 
didtionaries,  or  have  been  so  only  in  a  very 
limited  degree.  But  the  new  four-volume 
Brockhaus,  in  addition  to  the  usual  encyclope¬ 
dia  features,  promises  to  carry  the  entire  voca¬ 
bulary  of  the  language,  literary  and  popular, 
dialedtical  and  technical,  with  pronunciations, 
etymologies,  and  even  some  help  with  syntax 
and  idioms.  Its  fir^  volume  appears  to  be  doing 
all  this  very  satisfadtorily,  and  with  its  num¬ 
berless  illu^rations,  charts  and  tables,  its 
enormous  accumulation  of  compadtly  printed 
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information  (there  are  probably  more  concrete 
fads  in  this  volume  than  in  half  a  dozen 
volumes  of  one  of  the  old'feshioned  encyclo' 
pcdias),  and  its  shrewd  charaderizations  of 
men  and  things  which  make  it  often  dimu' 
lating  and  even  amusing  reading,  it  will  take 
its  place  with  the  world’s  mod  valuable 
reference  works.  The  publishers  are  entirely 
judified  in  labeling  it  “Allbuch.”  We  are 
looking  forward  with  pleasant  anticipation  to 
the  remaining  three  volumes,  and  to  the  “neuar' 
tiger  Weltatlas”  which  is  to  accompany  them. 
-R.  T.  H. 

•  Konrad  Burdach.  Die  Wissenschaft  der 
deutschen  Sprache.  Ihr  Werden,  Ihr  Weg, 

Ihre  Fiihrer.  Berlin.  1934.  Walter  de  Gruyter. 
191  pages.  5  marks. — A  very  beautiful  and 
living  book.  It  gives  not  only  a  hidory  of  the 
science  of  the  (Serman  language,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  hidory  of  the  modem  CSerman 
language  itself,  from  the  time  after  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  when  it  formed  itself  out  of  dia' 
Icds,  through  Goethe’s  revolutionary  contri- 
bution  to  perfedion  in  the  Romantic  school. 
It  describes  not  only  the  scientific  miledones 
set  by  Gottsched  and  Bodmer,  the  brothers 
Grimm  and  Scherer,  but  also  portrays  them  as 
powerful  personalities  in  the  context  of  the 
hidorical  movements  in  which  they  participate. 
Burdach  is  a  dudent  of  Scherer,  and  the  ac' 
count  of  his  great  teacher  is  very  fine. — GuStav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

t  D.  E.  Ravalico.  Rdtsel  und  Wunder  der 
Fun\wellen.  Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1936.  242 
pages. — A  translation  from  the  Italian.  The 
author  describes  the  pradical  processes  by 
which  the  radio  waves  were  discovered  and 
the  essentials  of  their  theories,  but  mainly 
revels  in  their  technical  application  in  the 
service  of  man,  on  ships  and  in  the  medical 
profession  and  dreams  of  future  possibilities. — 
G.  M. 

•  Erich  Wittkower.  Einfluss  der  GemutS' 
bewegungen  auf  den  Korper.  Wien.  Sen- 

senverlag.  1936. 215  pages.  16  and  20  schillings. 
— This  book  is  mainly  valuable  for  the  am- 
plitudeof  exadandchnical  materials  illudrating 
the  influence  of  mind  on  body.  The  author 
keeps  away  from  any  general  theory.  He 
divides  his  material  into  the  influence  of  mind 
cwi  respiration  and  respiratory  organs,  on  the 
heart,  domach,  bowels  and  gall,  on  spleen 
and  blood,  urine  and  glands,  skin  and  the 
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general  appearance.  There  are  fifteen  pages  of 
bibliography. — G.  M. 

•  Erich  Kahler.  Israel  unter  den  Voll^em. 
Zurich.  Humanitas.  1936.  174  pages. 

5.50  Swiss  francs. — Naturally  this  book  by  a 
(jerman  Jew  would  deal  primarily  with  the 
position  of  the  Jew  in  (Germany.  However, 
Kahler  does  not  blame  Germany  entirely;  he 
very  didindly  exposes  the  faults  of  the  Jews, 
developed,  as  he  claims,  after  their  release  from 
the  Ghetto.  In  fadt  he  does  not  blame  the  Get' 
mans  at  all  as  a  people  but  only  the  present 
government. 

His  exposition  of  the  Jews  as  a  “Religioser 
Stamm”  as  againd  the  European  “Nationa' 
lidische  Nationen”  is  intereding  even  though 
possibly  a  little  biased.  The  book  is  rather 
difficult  to  read  owing  to  its  involved  dyle. — 
Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

•  Wilhelm  Reich.  Der  Einbruch  der  Sexual' 
moral.  Zur  Geschichte  der  sexuellen  Oe- 

konomie.  Zweite  erganzte  Auflage.  Kopenha- 
gen.  Verlag  fur  Sexualpolitik.  1935. — In  the 
whirl  of  trends  and  movements  that  charac' 
terized  pre^Hitler  Germany  one  lesser  current 
was  the  educational  drive  of  the  Sexpol  group, 
for  whom  sex  was  a  fadt  in  politics  and  politics 
a  fadt  in  sex. 

Probably  mod  competent  spokesman  for 
the  Sexpol  has  been  Dr.  Wilhelm  Reich.  Like 
the  group  as  a  whole  he  had  looked  to  Soviet 
Russia  for  the  eventual  livingout  of  their 
ideas.  Accordingly,  when  Adolf  the  Fird 
froze  the  ferments  of  (Jermany’s  democracy, 
Wilhelm  Reich  betook  himself  to  Moscow  to 
see  how  his  theories  jibed  with  the  fadts. 
There  he  found  retrogression  in  full  swing, 
with  the  “new”  Soviet  presumptions  of  mo' 
rality  cindering  about  pre-marital  continence, 
monogamous  marriage,  unerrant  husbands  and 
wives,  large  families,  anti-abortion  laws, 
alimony.  Mrs.  Grundy  herself,  he  found,  had 
come  bag  and  baggage  to  the  USSR  and  taken 
out  Soviet  citizenship  papers. 

If  Dr.  Reich  is  somewhat  disenchanted  with 
the  USSR,  if  his  Sexpol  group  in  (5ermany  has 
been  crushed  and  plowed  under,  his  message 
of  sexual  freedom  as  a  prerequisite  for  individual 
fulfilment  and  happiness  continues  neverthe¬ 
less  to  come  undeterred  from  the  presses  in 
exile. — Lewis  Bertrand.  New  York  City. 

•  K.  L.  Baggesen.  Der  Griff  nach  Indien. 

Ziirich'Leipzig.  Rotapfel-Verlag.  1936. 
303  pages.  4.50  and  6  Swiss  francs. — A  well 
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written  hiAory  of  the  parts  played  by  Clive 
and  Hastings  in  the  conquer  of  India.  What 
trikes  one  as  particularly  surprising  is  that 
Baggesen  could  show  so  ^rikingly  as  he  does, 
that  the  English,  French,  Dutch  and  Pot' 
tuguese  colonies  were  not  generally  obtained 
by  mere  diplomatic  bickering  of  ^tesmen  but 
rather  by  the  perseverance  and  courage  of 
soldiers.  One  wonders  how  this  book  got 
published  in  a  Germany  which  6ghts  ftan' 
tically  for  colonies  with  pen  and  rhetoric. 
Your  reviewer  found  the  book  extremely 
intere^ing  reading. — Pieter  H.  KoUewijn. 
Wilmington,  California. 

•  Johannes  Koll.  Europa  entdecf^t  und  ero' 
bert  die  Welt.  Braunschweig.  Weiter' 

mann.  1936.  215  pages.  3.80  marks. — While 
mo^  of  us  are  familiar  w’ith  the  names  and 
discoveries  of  European  explorers  whose 
indomitable  energy  opened  new  territories 
despite  apparently  insurmountable  odds,  a 
good  deal  can  be  learned  from  this  condensed 
but  thorough  record  of  the  deeds  of  these  men, 
from  Marco  Polo  down  to  Sven  Hedin.  How 
little  we  now  realize,  for  in^nce,  that  the 
greates'l  sporting  and  geographical  feat  accom- 
plished  by  humanity  so  far  was  the  circum' 
navigating  of  the  globe  in  three  years  by 
Magellan's  ships!  Many  and  intere^ing  are 
the  sidelights  thrown  by  the  author  on  the 
charadter  of  these  heroes,  some  of  them  ruth' 
less  to  the  point  of  cruelty,  all  of  them  devoted 
to  the  intere^s  of  their  kings  and  countries, 
but  none  of  them  animated  by  personal  greed. 
— Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Werner  Suhge.  SainuSimonismus  und 
junges  Deutschland.  Berlin.  D.  Ebering. 

1935.  159  pages.  6.20  marks. — The  agitated 
Europe  of  the  po^'Napoleonic  period  was  a 
fertile  field  for  Grange  new  movements.  The 
life  of  Claude  Henri  de  Saint-Simon  covered 
the  years  from  1760  to  1825.  He  was  in  Amer¬ 
ica  in  1778  aiding  the  colonies  in  their  druggie 
for  liberty.  After  this  adventure  he  planned 
visionary  engineering  feats  which  were  never 
executed.  He  survived  the  excesses  of  the 
French  revolution  and  then  Parted  his  cult 
as  expounded  in  Le  nouveau  Chriitianisme  and 
L'Organisateur.  The  capitali^ic  fadtory  sy^em 
was  ju^  starting.  In  attacking  this  sy^em  he 
preached  a  utopian  socialism  which  did  not 
call  for  the  abolition  of  all  private  property. 
Complete  freedom  for  the  female  sex  was 
urged.  Free  love  was  expedted  to  deal  the 
death-blow  to  the  vice  of  prostitution.  The 
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cult  drew  many  adherents  and  the  battle  erf 
words  waged  bitter  for  several  decades. 

These  radical  ideas  spread  rapidly  through 
Germany.  Goethe,  Heine,  Borne,  Laube,  Gutz- 
kow,  Mundt,  Wienbarg  and  Kiihne  refledlcd 
them  in  their  works.  Dr.  Sughe  devotes  the 
largest  part  of  his  monograph  to  analyzing  the 
readtions  of  these  writers  to  the  cult. — E. 
Trenl^ner.  New  York  City. 

•  Theodor  Wolff.  Der  Marsch  durch  zwei 

Jahrzehnte.  Amsterdam.  Allert  de  Lange. 

1936.  384  pages.  $3.00. — As  chief  editor  of 
the  Berliner  Tageblatt  from  1906  till  the  coming 
of  the  Hitler  regime,  Theodor  Wolff  had  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  know  the  inside  Story 
of  the  fateful  events  before  and  during  the 
World  War.  He  was  personally  acquainted 
with  all  the  important  men,  with  moSt  of 
whom  he  had  frequent  personal  interviews. 
It  is  this  personal  view  which  interests  the 
reader.  Wolff  is  not  endeavoring  to  write  a 
history.  It  muSt  be  taken  into  consideration, 
however,  that  he  writes  from  exile;  it  is  only 
human  that  bitterness  should  creep  in  and 
influence  his  account.  Wolff  tries  to  be  ju^ 
and  objedtive,  but  at  certain  times  he  gives 
way  to  pent-up  emotions.  That  he  picks  on 
poor  Michaelis  to  vent  his  scorn  on,  is  hard  to 
understand,  especially  why  Michaelis'  reli¬ 
gious  affiliation  should  come  in  for  such 
ridicule.  Rather  biased  appear  the  chapters 
about  Ballin,  to  whom  Wolff  gives  moSt  of 
the  credit  for  the  rise  of  Germany's  merchant 
marine,  and  on  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  whom  he 
makes  a  romantic  knight. 

The  book  grew  out  of  conversations  and 
ledturcs  held  in  a  small  circle  of  emigres  at  the 
French  Riviera,  and  represents  to  a  certain 
extent  a  continuation  of  Wolff's  Der  Krieg  da 
Pontius  Pilatus,  published  in  1936.  The  various 
chapters  center  around  the  men  who  helped 
shape  the  deStiny  of  the  German  Empire  during 
and  after  the  war,  as  Bulow,  Ballin,  Bethmantf 
Hollweg,  Broc\dorff'Rantzau,  Graf  Monts, 
Ludendorff.  The  make-up  is  journalistic  as  the 
captions  of  the  various  chapters  indicate:  Der 
Brief schreiber.  Die  Revolution  des  SchlemiW, 
Der  tragische  Ritter  .  .  .The  book  contains  a 
good  deal  of  authentic  source  material,  espe¬ 
cially  a  large  number  of  hitherto  unpublished 
letters  of  Graf  Monts, — J.  Malthaner.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma, 

•  Theodor  Bohner.  Johann  Peter  Hebei. 

Des  deutschen  Volkes  Freund.  Berlin- 

Steglitz.  Eckart  Verlag.  1936.  196  pages.  2.85 
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marks. — As  the  subtitle  indicates,  Bohner's 
intention  is  not  to  write  a  scholarly  biography 
of  the  Alemannic  author,  but  a  popular  ac' 
count  of  his  life.  He  doubtless  succeeds  in 
reproducing  the  atmosphere  which  inspired 
Hebei  to  write  his  Alemannische  Gedichtc  and 
his  unforgettable  Tories,  and  he  achieves  this 
through  the  unpretentious  and  fresh  narrative 
Ayle  which  is  skilfully  adapted  to  the  manner 
of  a  small'town  pa^or  of  a  century  ago. — 
F.  W.  Kaufmann.  Oberlin  College. 

•  Joseph  A.  von  Bradish.  Goethes  Beamten' 
laufbahn.  New  York.  We^ermann.  1937. 

380  pages.  $2.50  and  $3.00. — This  book  gives 
as  complete  an  account  of  Goethe’s  career  as 
State  official  at  the  Weimar  court  as  is  possible 
on  the  basis  of  the  documents  available  in  the 
Staatsarchiv  and  in  the  Goethe-  and  Schiller- 
Archiv  at  Weimar.  The  introdud:ory  chapter 
describes  the  form  of  government  at  the  time 
of  Goethe’s  arrival  and  the  conAitutional 
change  of  the  year  1815.  The  main  body  of 
the  book  consi^  of  a  survey  of  Goethe’s  many 
mini^erial  aAivities  in  the  State  of  Weimar  as 
inspedtor  of  the  mines,  tax  and  road  commis- 
siemer,  as  director  of  the  court  ^ge  and  as 
supervisor  of  the  cultural  in^itutions,  of  his 
advancement,  his  honors,  etc.  A  third  part  of 
the  work  contains  all  available  documents  con¬ 
cerning  this  lea^  known  side  of  Goethe’s  life. 
— F.  W.  Kaufmann.  Oberlin  College. 

•  Icilio  Felici.  Unter  Wolfen — Pater  Linus 
von  Parma.  Aus  dem  Italienischen  viber- 

setzt  von  Martha  Weber-Thiel.  Freiburg  i.  Br. 
and  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Herder.  1935.  182  pages. 
2  and  3.30  marks.  ($1.25). — A  moving  record 
of  the  life  of  a  twentieth  century  reincarna¬ 
tion  of  St.  Francis  (Prince  Alpinolo  before  he 
became  Pater  Linus),  who  for  thirty  years — 
until  after  the  Great  War — gave  his  life  to  the 
underprivileged  of  Parma,  and  literally  worked 
himself  to  death  for  them.  This  tribute  biog¬ 
raphy  is  not  to  be  judged  by  ordinary  critical 
and  hi^orical  canons,  any  more  than  is  Bona- 
ventura’s  Life  of  St.  Francis.  Enough  that  the 
author’s  sympathetic  arti^ry  makes  us  also 
feel  the  contagious  Chri^ian  love  of  a  great 
and  simple  soul  who  went  about  doing  good 
among  his  beloved  “wolves”  in  the  slums, 
prisons  and  orphanages  of  Parma;  one  whose 
God-Chri^-St.  Francis  oriented  life  ever  sus¬ 
tained  him  in  his  unconquerable  faith  in 
cveryman’s  basic  goodness  (which  alone  he 
»aw),  despite  repeated  betrayals  of  that  con¬ 
fidence. 
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The  quality  of  legend  that  soon  after  his 
death  enveloped  the  feimiliar  figure  of  the 
brown-cowled  Franciscan  itself  atte^  his 
extraordinary  spiritual  personality,  and  reveals 
a  psychical  continuity  bridging  the  fir^,  thir¬ 
teenth  and  twentieth(!)  centuries.  The  book 
also  te^ifies  that  saintliness  has  not  yet  per¬ 
ished  from  the  earth,  and  affords  a  notable 
concrete  definition  of  Chri^ian  consecration. 

So  simple,  idiomatic  and  poetic  is  the  Ger¬ 
man  version  that  one  forgets  one  is  reading  a 
translation. — Paul  F.  Laubenitein.  Connecti¬ 
cut  College. 

•  Marta  Karlweis.  Jahpb  Wassermann. 

Ge^lt,  Kampf  und  Werk.  Mit  einem 

(jleleitwort  von  Thomas  Mann.  Am^erdam. 
Querido.  1935.  472  pages.  2.90  and  3.90 
guilders. — Unlike  Bing’s  and  Gold^in’s 
treatises  on  Wassermann,  this  book  is  not 
concerned  with  the  literary  development  of 
the  author  and  analysis  of  his  works;  it  is 
rather  the  “plan  of  life  as  it  reveals  itself  to 
the  survivor.”  Marta  Karlweis,  Wassermann’s 
widow,  gives  the  description  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Wassermann’s  inner  self  from  his 
chaotic  and  suffering  youth  through  the  ^ge 
of  eAhetic  order  to  the  realization  of  his  high¬ 
er  aim,  the  education  of  man  through  the 
analysis  of  the  social  environment  and  the 
impersonation  of  his  humani^ic  ideal.  Ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  author’s  diaries,  his  letters  and 
works  are  so  arranged  and  supplemented  by 
personal  recollecflions  that  a  lively  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  portrait  is  transmitted  to  the  reader. 
The  tragedy  of  the  Jew  who  was  rooted 
with  his  whole  personality  in  German  life  im¬ 
presses  itself  the  more,  since  it  is  treated  here 
with  the  dignified  reserve  of  an  impassionatc 
observer,  so  that  one  is  tempted  to  amend 
Thomas  Mann’s  words  in  the  introduAion  so 
as  to  read;  “Den  Gottvergessenen,  die  ihn  in 
schandlicher  Grausamkeit  leugnen,  wird  nicht 
vergeben  werden.” — F.  W.  Kaufmann.  Ober¬ 
lin  College. 

•  Alfred  Mademo.  Koniginnen.  Berlin. 

Keil.  1935. 216  pages.  4  and  4.50  marks. — 

Many  valuable  books  have  been  written  about 
mediaeval  sculpture;  the  majority,  however, 
treat  the  subjeA  purely  from  an  artiAic  point 
of  view.  It  is  gratifying  that  Mademo  at¬ 
tacked  the  field  from  a  new  angle,  which  not 
only  supplements  the  technical  treatment  given 
by  others  but  offers  intere^ing  reading  to 
hi^orians  as  well  as  to  fnends  of  good  tales. 
Very  skillfully  the  author  has  painted  a  canvas 
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of  four  centuries  (llth'14th)  on  which  fimous 
queens  live  their  varicolored  lives. 

Many  excellent  photographic  reproductions 
of  well  known  ^tues  illuArate  the  text  and 
help  in  bringing  the  pa^  closer  to  the  present. 
— J.  Breitenbucher.  Miami  University. 

•  Hans  Preuss.  Martin  Luther,  Der 
Deutsche.  Giitersloh.  C.  Bertelsmann. 
1934.  140  pages. — Preuss  has  already  written 
books  on  Luther  as  arti^  and  on  Luther  as 
prophet.  The  book  dealing  with  Luther  as  a 
German  is  a  timely  addition  to  his  series  of 
Judies,  since  the  New  Germany  can  well 
afford  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  Luther 
was  “German  to  the  core  in  character,  temper- 
ament,  feeling”  and  that  he  was  “the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  national  spirit  in  its  revolt  again^ 
the  oppression  and  exploitation  of  an  alien 
ecclesia^ical  regime.”  At  the  same  time 
Preuss  shows  that  Luther's  intere^  were 
mainly  religious  and  that  he  was  called  to 
preach  to  his  people  “not  a  German  Gospel, 
but  the  Gospel  in  German.” 

The  author  points  out  that  hi^ory  has  never 
known  the  Chri^ianity  but  always  only  forms 
of  it,  and  that  Lutheranism  is  its  German  form. 
He  might  have  illuArated  all  this  by  referring 
to  America,  where  in  general  the  membership 
of  churches  is  determined  by  national  back¬ 
ground.  Thus,  the  pure^  form  of  Lutheranism 
in  America  is  ^ill  found  among  the  mo^ 
Aryan — in  the  Nazi  sense  of  the  word — part 
of  our  population,  viz.  the  Missouri  Synod, 
while  the  more  interracial  United  Lutheran 
Church  has  sacrificed  many  di^tincftively 
Lutheran  features  in  an  attempt  to  adapt 
Lutheranism  to  all  of  America. 

We  cannot  understand  how  Preuss’  chapter 
on  “  Ausserdeutsche  Beurteilung  des  deutschen 
Luther”  could  quote  French  opinion  and  ignore 
American  viewpoints.  Some  reference  to 
American  points  of  view  might  have  been  a 
further  compliment  to  his  scholarship  as  well 
as  to  Luther. — Karl  J.  Amdt.  Louisiana  State 
University. 

•  Frank  Spiccker.  Luise  Hensel  als  Dich' 
terin.  EvanSton,  Ill.  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  1936.  207  pages. — Content:  Text 
through  p.  146;  T^eue  Lieder,  147'186;  Chrono' 
logische  Folge  der  Lieder,  189-196;  ^uellen  und 
Literatur;  Personenverzeichnis.  The  Study  at¬ 
tempts  in  the  main  to  show  “was  Luise  Hensel 
als  Dichterin  in  ihrer  Jugend  versprach  und 
was  sie  davon  im  Alter  gehalten,  beziehungs- 
weise  nicht  gehalten  hat.”  This  is  carefully 
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done,  with  ample  dcxumentation  and  cogent  ' 
reasoning;  and  one  gets  a  deeply  saddcnii^ 
pidture  of  a  warped  and  thwarted  life,  rioto# 
in  its  early  bloom,  blighted  by  a  fruStrati® 
of  all  its  normal  impulses  and  desires.  Nc 
wonder  that  the  song-bird  ceased  to  sinj 
All  true  art,  as  Thomas  Mann  points  out,  i 
bought  at  a  heavy  price  in  human  valuei; 
Luise  Hensel  shed  her  heart’s  blood  to  ght 
the  German  people  the  fervent  religious  lyrio 
they  once  prized  so  highly.  Perhaps  that  m 
her  full  de^iny. — Bayard  Quincy  Morgan. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Sueton.  Cdsarenleben.  Herausgegcben 
und  erlautert  von  Rudolf  Till.  Leipzig 

Kroner.  1936.  507  pages.  4.50  marks. — The 
editor  introduces  Suetonius  biographically 
and  also  describes  the  significance  and  the 
influence  of  his  work  in  medieval  and  modem 
times.  It  is  almo^  funny  (if  it  were  not  so 
sad  and  puzzling)  how  contemporary  this  work 
all  of  a  sudden  appears  to  be;  it  describes  the 
political  necessity  as  well  as  the  psychological 
pathology  of  Caesars  and  Caesarism  in  a 
gossipy  and  sensational  manner.  Photos  of  the 
bu^  of  the  emperors  enliven  the  text— 
Guftav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Imbart  de  la  Tour.  Calvin.  Miinchen 
Callwey.  1936.  477  pages.  8.50  and  10 

marks. — This  translation  from  the  Frendi 
presents  Calvin  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
liberal  and  obje(5tive  hi^orian.  Calvin  dx 
Chri^ian  and  reformer  intere^  the  author 
less  than  Calvin  the  personality,  and  Calvin 
the  personality  intere^s  him  less  than  Calvin 
the  conditioned  and  conditioning  agent 
within  the  totality  of  his  time.  The  main  part 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  minute  analysis  of 
all  the  thousands  of  individuals  and  individual 
groups,  which  in  their  ensemble  conAitutc  the 
“Calvini^ic  movement”  in  France.  A  work  of 
superlative  hi^orical  knowledge  and  irre¬ 
placeable  scholarship. — Guftav  Mueller.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Hermann  Wendel.  Die  Marseillaise — Bio¬ 
graphic  einer  Hymne.  Zurich.  Europa-Ver- 

lag.  1936.  134  pages.  3.50  and  5  Swiss  francs. 

— Hermann  Wendel  completed  this  biography 
of  the  Marseillaise  a  few  months  before  his 
death  in  Paris.  His  book  is  also  to  a  certain 
extent  a  biography  of  Rouget  de  Lisle  in 
memory  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
composer’s  death.  It  is  an  informative  piece 
of  work  for  those  intere^ed  in  one  of  the 
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moA  powerful  and  inspiring  hymns  ever 
written.  So  powerful  that  every  monarch 
of  France  ever  since,  be  he  king  or  emperor, 
prohibited  its  possession  or  its  performance 
during  his  reign. 

If  one  does  not  believe  in  inspiration,  the 
creation  of  the  Marseillaise  in  one  night  by  a 
champagne-soaked  lieutenant  who  never  cre¬ 
ated  anything  worth  while  before  or  after  is  a 
difficult  problem.  In  our  day  and  age  one 
wonders  what  the  effedt  would  be  if  this  song 
of  revolt  were  to  be  released  at  once  by  all 
radio  ^tions  and  sung  by  trained  choirs. — 
Pieter  H.  Kollevuijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

•  Rudiger  Graf  von  der  Goltz.  Als  poli' 
tischer  General  itn  OSten.  Leipzig.  Koeh¬ 
ler.  1936.  175  pages.  5.80  marks. — When  in 
1917  the  Kerenski  government  refused  to 
grant  independence  to  the  Finns,  they 
declared  themselves  a  free  ^te.  General 
Mannerheim  was  put  in  command  of  the 
Finnish  forces,  who  proved,  however,  too 
weak  to  rid  the  country  of  the  Russian  army 
of  occupation  and  to  combat  the  communiAic 
sympathizers  within  the  country.  Finland 
then  appealed  to  Germany  for  help,  and  on 
April  3,  1918,  a  German  expeditionary  force 
under  the  command  of  Graf  von  der  Goltz 
landed  in  Southern  Finland.  Within  four  weeks 
the  country  was  freed  from  the  communi^ic 
domination. 

After  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Germany 
the  German  troops  in  Finland  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Libau  across  the  Baltic  Sea  and  Graf 
von  der  Goltz  gave  every  possible  support 
to  the  Baltic  States  in  their  druggie  for  inde¬ 
pendence  from  Russia.  Von  der  Goltz  tried 
to  save  for  Germany  the  good  will  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  these  new  ^tes.  Contrary  to  the 
popular  conception  that  soldiers  in  adive 
service  should  not  mingle  in  politics,  he  con¬ 
ceived  it  his  imperative  duty  to  use  his  great 
influence  in  every  possible  way  for  the  beneflt 
of  his  country.  His  eflforts  and  the  heroic 
ftruggle  of  the  Baltic  troops  saved  the  Baltic 
States  from  Red  domination.  These  border 
ftates  and  Finland  occupy  a  peculiar  position 
of  great  importance  for  future  developments 
in  the  EaA  of  Europe  and  these  memoirs  of 
the  man  who  had  a  mo^  important  part  in  the 
shaping  of  events  in  that  region  during  and 
after  the  great  war  is  not  only  of  general  intereA 
but  deserves  the  attention  of  hiAorians  and 
ftatesmen. — J.  Mahhaner.  University  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma. 
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•  Gu^v  Pauh.  Erinnerungen  aus  sieben 
Jahrzehnten.  T  iibingen.  W  underlich.  1936. 

399  pages.  6.50  marks. — ^There  should  be  a 
law  againA  publishing  a  book  of  this  type 
with  neither  table  of  contents  nor  index;  and 
there  is  a  certain  arrogance  in  the  assumption 
that  every  page  of  a  man's  memories  has 
equal  value  with  every  other.  The  chapter 
divisions  are:  Kinderzeit  (1866-85);  Wander' 
jahre  (1885-99);  Bremen  (1899-1914);  Reisen: 
Hamburg  (1914-33).  If  we  add  that  the  author 
was  a  successful  director  of  three  museums, 
in  Dresden,  Bremen,  and  his  native  Hamburg, 
about  which  he  writes  informingly,  that  in  the 
course  of  his  seven  decades  he  came  in  cemtadt 
with  a  considerable  number  of  men  prominent 
not  only  in  art  but  also  in  other  fields  of  public 
life,  and  that  he  knows  and  remembers  much 
and  tells  it  well,  the  character  of  the  work  is 
suflflciently  indicated. — Well-written  reminis¬ 
cences  will  never  go  out  of  favor,  for  the 
narrator  brings  to  such  matter,  if  it  is  intrin¬ 
sically  intereAing,  a  verve  and  vivacity  that 
is  sure  to  charm;  Pauli's  recolledtions  will  win 
him  new  friends  to  join  those  of  his  aeftive 
life. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Franz  Spemann.  Aus  meiner  Studenten' 
zeit.  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  129  pages.  2 

and  2.80  marks. — The  title  of  this  book  does 
not  prepare  one  for  its  serious  contents,  for 
it  is  the  author's  purpose  to  show  “how  an 
old  ^udent  leader,  saturated  with  the  national 
and  article  culture  of  his  people,  and  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  great  theology 
of  Prote^ntism,  has  found  complete  happi¬ 
ness  in  the  ^ormy  movement  of  today.” 
Spemann  came  to  his  theological  ^dies  by 
way  of  music  and  art,  hence  he  has  a  very 
unusual  training  for  his  work  in  the  church. 
A  decisive  influence  in  his  life  was  John  R. 
Mott,  the  American  Y.M.C.A.  leader  and 
secretary  of  the  World's  Student  Chri^ian 
Federation.  Although  Spemann  identified  him¬ 
self  with  that  movement,  he  realizes  that  it 
has  run  its  course.  He  welcomes  Germany's 
present  movement  with  all  his  heart  and  in 
these  pages  shows  that  it  is  not  out  of  harmony 
with  the  ideals  of  true  ChriAianity. — Karl  J. 
Arndt.  Louisiana  State  University. 

•  Alexandra  Anzerowa.  Aus  dent  Lande 
der  Stummen.  Breslau.  Berg^dtverlag. 

1936.  3.80  and  5  marks. — This  book  deals 
with  the  experiences  of  a  young  Russian 
woman  of  noble  birth;  her  ^ory  would  be 
ju^  another  one  of  many  similar  tales  of 
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con^nt  persecution  except  for  the  fadt  that 
she  ^yed  in  Russia  for  over  sixteen  years 
after  the  revolution.  During  these  years  she 
was  with  short  interruptions  in  various  prisons 
and  concentration  camps  with  all  their  humil' 
iation,  filth,  starvation,  horrible  suffering  of 
all  kinds.  The  book  is  simply  written,  it  reads 
hke  a  diary,  and  gives  throughout  the  impres- 
sion  of  truthfulness  and  tolerance.  It  is  valu¬ 
able  as  a  document  covering  a  period  of  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  up 
to  1933,  showing  the  Struggle  between  parties, 
the  great  task  of  organization,  and  the  relent¬ 
less  war  waged  againSt  the  bourgeois  class 
and  the  independent  farmers.  The  reader  will 
be  impressed  by  the  fine  charadterizations  and 
by  the  insight  of  the  author  into  the  Russian 
charadter. — J.  Malthaner.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Carl  Beck.  Deutsches  Reisen  im  Wandel 
der  Jahrhunderte.  Berlin.  Wegweiser- 

Verlag.  1936.  336  pages. — Entertainment  goes 
with  solid  historical  data  in  this  scrapbook  col- 
ledtion  of  travel  curiosa.  The  modes  and  man¬ 
ners,  joys  and  aches  of  German  travel  in  all 
times  since  the  early  middle  ages  are  presented 
by  apt  quotations  from  source  material.  War¬ 
rior,  knight,  crusader,  minnesinger,  merchant, 
priest,  adventurer,  beggar,  thief.  Student,  poet 
— each  gets  his  inning  as  does  almost  every 
form  of  conveyance,  from  foot  travel  to  rail¬ 
road,  and  almost  every  geographical  sedtion  of 
the  medieval  and  modem  world.  Cuts  taken 
from  out-of-the-way  sources  illustrate  the 
text. — Lewis  Bertrand.  New  York  City. 

•  Max  Uhle.  Die  alten  Kulturen  Perils  im 
Hinblicl{  auf  die  Archdologie  und  Geschich 

te  des  amerif{anischen  Kontinents.  Berlin.  Wil¬ 
helm  Susserott.  1935.  50  pages. — Professor 
Uhle  is  a  distinguished  archaeologist  whose  in- 
ve^igations  in  both  North  and  South  America 
are  well  known.  He  proposes  to  devote  his 
time  to  the  task  of  discovering  the  origin  of  the 
ancient  Peruvian  cultures  as  a  whole.  Striking 
similarities  are  noted  between  the  cultures  of 
Central  America  and  northern  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Professor  Uhle  has  also  found  common  char- 
adteriStics  in  the  Maya  calendar  and  that  of  the 
ancient  Javans.  The  sign  writing  of  the  Mayas 
and  certain  Chinese  cultures  also  have  elements 
in  common,  which  seem  significant  to  the 
author.  The  greater  part  of  the  text  is  taken 
up  with  an  account  of  his  various  discoveries 
in  different  regions  of  Peru.  There  are  illuvia¬ 
tions  which  should  add  greatly  to  the  in- 
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tereV  of  those  sufficiently  versed  in  archaeol¬ 
ogy  to  appreciate  them.  An  added  feature  it 
a  bibliography  of  recent  works  on  Central  and 
South  American  archaeology, — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Richard  Katz.  Einsames  Leben.  Ein  Buch 
von  Hunden  und  Pflanzen.  Erlenbacb- 

Ziirich.  Eugen  Rentsch.  1936.  273  pages.  6 
francs. — The  author  is  well  known  through 
his  world-travel  books.  His  vitriolic  work  oo 
the  United  States,  in  which  he  sees  three  ftictt 
of  the  devil  Varing  at  him,  which  are  noise, 
machine  and  business,  has  been  reviewed  heie 
before.  In  the  present  volume  he  tells  us  some¬ 
thing  about  the  background  of  such  Vartling 
and  sensational  Vatements.  He  says  that  he 
always  was  incompatible  with  any  environ¬ 
ment  and  that  this  incompatibility  is  the 
motive  of  his  globe-trotting. 

Since  those  books  brought  him  enough  money 
to  retire  from  the  world,  he  has  bought  a 
snug  little  comer  in  lovely  Ticino,  Switzerland. 
There  he  lavishes  the  love  which  he  never  feck 
for  human  beings,  on  dogs  and  plants  in  hu 
garden.  He  paradoxically  continues  to  write 
and  to  use  the  machinery  of  publishers  to  sel 
his  books  thmout  the  world.  They  are  quite 
worth  while.  He  makes  of  something  whidi 
otherwise  would  remain  quite  a  private  world, 
a  public  zone  which  will  be  loved  by  many 
people,  persuaded  by  this  morose  hermit’s 
sweet  eloquence  and  poetic  concentration  oo 
humble  things. — Guftav  Mueller.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Karl  Riihmer.  Fische  und  Fischer. 
Miinchen.  Knorr  Hirth.  1935.  175 

pages.  2.80  and  3.80  marks. — Adventures  “im 
Reich  St.  Petri”  (sub-title).  A  wealth  of 
Vories  dealing  with  adventures  among  the 
piscatorial  tribes  inhabiting  the  German 
Vreams  and  lakes.  We  meet  the  world-wide 
complaint  that  river  regulation  has  invaded 
the  fisherman’s  domain  and  deVroyed  his 
happy  hunting-grounds.  The  Vrange  life 
cycles  of  the  eel  and  salmon  from  ocean  to 
the  head  of  navigation  are  a  vivid  example 
of  the  forces  of  nature.  Twenty-seven  drawings 
by  Richard  Wagner  grace  the  pages  of  the 
book.  These  well-told  experiences  will  Vrike 
a  responsive  chord  in  the  heart  of  any  fisher¬ 
man. — E.  Trenf^ner.  New  York  City. 

•  A.  M.  Fraenkel.  Die  seelische  Situation 
der  Gegenwart.  Probleme  der  Lebens- 

ge^ltung.  Erlenbach-Ziirich.  Rotapfelverlag. 
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1935.  232  pages.  4  francs. — The  author  dc' 
jcribes  the  crisis  and  the  problematic  character 
of  all  of  our  in^itutions  and  traditions,  eco- 
nomic  and  political,  intelledtual  and  reh’gious. 
He  sees  the  center  of  the  trouble  in  the  in' 
dividual,  or  rather  in  individualism.  He 
analyses  and  criticizes  materiali^ic  and  mech' 
anisic  world'views  flowing  from  that  egO' 
centric  predicament  of  individualism  and 
i  demands  a  religious  revolution  in  the  spirit 

'  of  a  non'dogmatic  Chri^ianity.  His  own 

position  is  Wrongly  influenced  by  Schelling 
and  Croce.  He  writes  a  lucid,  simple  and 
concrete  ^tyle. — Guitav  Mueller.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  R.  Heller.  Wesen  dcr  Schonheit.  Wien. 

Braumiiller.  1936.  40  pages.  1  and  1.40 

marks. — It  is  Grange  that  such  a  one'sided 
discussion  should  be  published  without  taking 
into  account  a  dozen  or  so  classic  treatises 
on  the  subject,  which  would  have  shown  to 
the  author  how  poor  his  balance  is.  It  is  the 
old  moralistic  misunderstanding  of  beauty  as 
an  appetizer.  The  author  writes  as  if  he  had 
made  a  discovery  for  the  first  time,  and  his 
naivete  is  disarming.  And  within  limits  he  has 
observed  well,  and  has  recorded  his  observa' 
tions  with  a  hearty  and  luSty  vim  and  vigor. — 
GuHav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Paul  Krannhals.  Revolution  des  Geiiles. 

Leipzig.  Armanen'Verlag.  1935.  115 

pages. — A  mystic  naturalism.  Subordinates 
the  sciences  of  the  mechanical,  calculating  and 
technical  intellect  to  the  organic  life,  which 
they  should  serve,  instead  of  pretending  that 
they  know  reality.  Social  and  individual 
morality  is  seen  as  a  moment  within  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  world-soul.  “Einzig  unter  dieser 
Bcdingung,  der  Offenbarung  Gottes  in  der 
menschlichen  Natur,  hat  die  unbewusStver- 
nunftig  wirkende  Natur  einen  fiber  ihr 
erscheinendes  Wesen  hinausgehenden  Sinn, 
ein  metaphysisches  Ziel.  Nur  auf  diesem  Weg 
entfaltet  sich  die  Gotteskraft  aus  ibrem  in- 
dividuell  unbewusSten  Sein  zum  SelbStbe- 
wusStsein”.  This  is  the  voice  of  the  “German 
Christians.” — GuSlav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Carl  Burchl{ardt.  Der  Bildhauer  und 

Mdler  187^^1923.  Mit  einem  Lebens- 

abriss  von  Wilhelm  Barth  und  75  Abbildun- 
gen.  Zfirich.  Orell  Ffissli.  1936.  20  pages. 
12.50  francs. — The  beautiful  collecftion  of 
reprodudtions  of  the  works  of  the  Swiss  sculp- 
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tor  introduces  the  beholder  to  a  considerable 
artist.  He  seems  to  develop  in  several  direc¬ 
tions,  on  the  one  hand  into  a  “nervous,” 
abStraA,  but  bold  and  dynamic  rhythm — the 
several  Amazon  Statues — and  on  the  other 
hand  into  a  very  heavy,  lumpy,  massive  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  material.  Between  these  extremes 
are  beginnings  in  a  classic  mood  and  many 
sketches  and  paintings,  which  also  show  a 
divergent  and  experimenting  search  for 
Style.  The  whole  thing  is  an  impressive  docu¬ 
ment  of  modem  art. — GuStav  Mueller.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Hanna  Priebsch  Gloss.  Magic  und  ?{a' 
turgefuhl  in  der  Malerei  von  Grunewald, 

Baldung  Grien,  Luisas  Cranach  und  Altdorfer. 
Bonn.  Ludwig  Rohrscheid.  1936. — ^The  chief 
merit  of  this  small  volume  is  to  be  found  in  the 
twenty-three  very  fine  plates  which  serve 
to  illustrate  the  forty-five  pages  of  text.  The 
author’s  attempt  at  a  popular  interpretation 
of  the  “volkische”  significance  of  four  German 
masters  of  painting  is  not  without  value,  even 
if  her  enthusiasm  leads  to  overstatements  at 
the  expense  of  non-Germanic  art  forms.  Is  it 
really  necessary  to  belittle  one  thing  in  order 
to  praise  another?  While  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  Germanic  form  in  art  has  used  and 
created  a  language  of  its  own,  and  while  this 
Germanic  Style  is  frequently  misunder^ood 
outside  Germany,  a  genuine  appreciation  of 
either  Northern  or  Southern  form  is  possible 
only  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  scientific  and  un¬ 
biased  analysis,  as  has  been  so  masterly  demon- 
crated  by  Heinrich  Woelfflin. — This  review¬ 
er  would  welcome  an  elucidation  of  the  ob¬ 
scure  phrase  on  page  13:  “Luther's  ‘id  eSt’ 
zermalmte  den  kirchlichen  Schein  ‘Das  bedeu- 
tet’  ”.  As  is  fiiirly  well  known,  “Das  bedeutet” 
was  Calvin’s  and  Zwingli’s  formulation  with 
which  they  opposed  Luther’s  traditional  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  “real  presence”  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist. — The  bibliography  is  incomplete 
without  the  important  work  of  H.  FeurCein 
on  Matthias  Grfinewald  (1930). — Kurt  Franl{ 
Reinhardt.  Stanford  University. 

•  Fritz  Knapp,  Grunewald.  Bielefeld.  Vel- 
hagen  Klasing.  1935,  103  pages. — 

Grfinewald,  or  rather,  Mathis  Neidhart 
Gothart  of  Wfirzburg,  contemporary  of  Dfirer 
and  Cranach  and  pupil  of  Riemenschneider, 
has  come  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  a  painter 
of  higher  merit  than  Dfirer  and  responsible 
for  the  producftion  of  work  which  enables 
German  art  to  display  masterpieces  as  great 
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as  those  of  the  Cinquecento  attics.  From  the 
scant  available  material  Knapp  has  created  a 
singularly  vivid  piAure  of  this  genius  who 
experienced  the  cross'currents  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation, 
and  in  whose  work  is  revealed  the  con6i(ft  of 
other-worldliness  with  the  joy  of  living. 
More  than  half  the  monograph  is  devoted  to 
reproduAions  of  Griinewald’s  paintings  and 
cartoons  which  are  evidence  enough  that  his 
art  was  the  reflex  of  his  soul.  The  explana' 
tions  and  full  information  which  accompany 
the  pictures  are  invaluable  and  facilitate  an 
understanding  of  such  monumental  achieve' 
ments  as  the  Kiliansmartyrium,  the  Isenhei' 
mer  Altar,  the  Stuppacher  Madonna,  the 
Maria'Schnee'Altar,  etc. — Mary  McKittric\. 
Pittsburgh. 

•  Jacob  Burckhardt.  Briefe.  Mit  einem 
Lebensabriss  herausgegeben  von  Fritz  Kap' 
hahn.  Leipzig.  Alfred  Kroner.  511  pages.  5 
marks. — Jacob  Burckhardt  is  certainly  one 
of  the  greater  minds  and  writers  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Every  line  he  writes 
is  precious.  And  this  monumental  edition 
of  his  letters  will  remain  one  of  the  treas' 
ures  of  German  literature.  It  is  perhaps 
the  be^  of  his  books,  because  Burckhardt 
is  an  intimate  and  private  thinker;  in  the 
language  of  the  present  day  German  phi' 
losophy,  he  is  an  existential  thinker.  He 
never  writes  without  being  personally  satU' 
rated  with  what  he  writes,  and  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  a  prophetic  mind  who  saw  a 
century  ahead.  There  are  many  descriptions 
of  our  own  time;  he  saw  it  coming  when  he 
Studied  the  philosophy  and  the  conditions  of 
a  growing  materialistic  civilization.  Centuries 
and  landscapes  and  quite  private  things  are 
^rangely  blended  into  a  mo^  revealing  vision 
of  life  as  a  whole  and  at  the  same  time  as  a 
quite  subjective  existence.  Great  minds  of  his 
time  and  acquaintance,  as  Nietzsche,  Wagner 
and  others,  appear  in  ironical  clairvoyance, 
in  a  beautiful  and  well  meditated  prose.  Many 
pencil  sketches  by  the  author  add  to  the  value 
of  the  book. — Guftav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Johannes  Pfeiffer.  Umgang  mit  Dichtung. 

Eine  Einfuhrung  in  das  VerStandnis  des 
Dichterischen.  Leipzig.  Meiner.  1936.  76 
pages.  2.50  marks. — A  fine  and  masterful 
introduction  into  the  very  heart  of  poetic 
beauty.  Sensitive  and  simple  and  substantial. 
The  first  part  approaches  the  form  of  poems 
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(SprachgeStalt),  in  which  rhythm  and  melody, 
image  and  simile,  mood  and  Style  are  Studid 
in  their  organic  interrelatedness.  The  second 
part  leads  to  the  meaning  and  significant 
human  content,  as  it  enters  and  becomes  cx< 
pressed  in  its  own  poetic  form;  this  part 
sharpens  the  sensitivity  for  what  is  genuine 
and  derived,  necessarily  shaped  or  merely 
discursively  touched  upon.  The  la^  part 
places  the  poem  into  wider  philosophical 
and  cultural  context,  the  “Zusammenklang 
von  Wahrheit  und  Schonheit.”  In  conclusion 
the  author  shows  that  the  norms  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  what  is  poetic,  gained  in  the  Study 
of  lyric  poems  as  the  most  concentrated  form  of 
poetic  thinking,  also  apply  to  the  nature  of 
prose.  Many  excellent  illustrations  of  whole 
poems  make  the  hook  an  ideal  introduction  to 
the  values  of  German  lyrics. — GuStav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Adalbert  Schmidt.  Deutsche  Dichtung  in 

OeSlerreich.  Wien.  Adolph  Luser.  1935. 

207  pages. — This  survey  of  contemporary 
Au^rian  literature  is  more  than  a  mere  hand- 
bcx>k.  It  has  the  necessary  frCtual  data  and 
critical  objectivity,  but  it  is  written  with  sudi 
feeling  and  spiritual  penetration  and  sudi 
a  fine  regard  for  the  vital  forces  of  literary 
development  as  to  make  it  thoroughly  delict- 
fill  reading.  The  work  covers  the  literature  of 
the  former  Danube  monarchy  from  the  turn 
of  the  century  to  1935.  Two  brief  introductory 
chapters  present  in  a  beautifully  cultured 
rather  than  learned  manner  the  essential 
features  of  the  Austrian  heritage  and  the  com¬ 
parative  literary  significance  of  Vienna  and 
the  provinces.  Then  follow  the  three  main 
sections  devoted  respectively  to  the  drama, 
the  novel,  and  lyric  poetry.  In  the  appendix 
there  are  notes,  an  index  of  names,  and  a 
lengthy  biographical  section  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  further  reading.  This  latter  feature  is 
important  because  of  Professor  Schmidt’s 
ability  to  transmit  his  enthusiasm  to  the 
reader.— W.  A.  W. 

•  Ludwig  Waldecker.  SchillerStudien.  Bonn. 

Rohrscheid.  1934.  90  pages.  3  and  2.25 

marks. — The  dramas  of  Schiller’s  later  period 
when  he  had  left  behind  the  ab^raCt  treatment 
of  social  and  ethical  problems,  when  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  Rousseau,  are  discussed 
in  these  Judies  with  rare  originality.  Schiller 
is  shown  as  the  apo^le  of  freedom  in  its  deep 
eA,  mo^  moral  sense,  of  national  feeling  and 
thought.  In  the  characters  ofWallen^ein,  Mary 
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Stuart,  Elizabeth,  Joan,  Don  Cesar,  Tell  and 
Demetrius,  the  dualism  of  life,  which  the  poet 
sensed  so  keenly,  and  by  reason  of  which  each 
individual  is  a  complete,  yet  growing  entity, 
is  duly  emphasized.  Schiller’s  message  to 
ftrive  for  perfection,  his  maAery  of  necessary 
concessions  to  the  public  ta^e,  his  theory 
that  man  carries  his  own  fate  in  his  heart,  and 
his  understanding  of  political  economy  are 
interpreted  here  by  one  who  tries  sincerely 
to  impress  upon  his  readers  the  unique  posi' 
tion  of  the  poet  who  is  “immer  gerade  Schil' 
Icr.” — Mary  McKittric}{.  Pittsburgh. 

•  Leopold  Weber.  Die  Odyssee  Deutsch. 
Miinchen.  Callwey  und  Oldenbourg. 

1936.  371  pages.  7-50  marks. — Germany’s 
nationalism  seeks  even  in  the  Greek  classics 
evidence  of  that  kinship  with  the  “Aryan 
soul’’  which  it  now  so  vigorously  claims  as  its 
exclusive  heritage.  This  paraphrase  of  Homer’s 
great  poem,  done  in  a  simple  three-beat  un' 
rhymed  line,  groups  seventy-eight  episodes 
under  ten  general  headings  and  presents  a 
pleasant  version  unburdened  with  notes  or 
other  learned  ballad.  It  is  a  ftting  addition 
to  the  same  translator’s  labors  in  bringing  to 
German  readers  the  Norse  Eddas.  It  will  no 
doubt  find  many  readers  in  a  land  where  the 
general  public  has  always  shown  enthusiasm 
for  the  classics. — L.  Robert  Lind.  Wabash 
College. 

•  Ulrich  Becher.  Die  Eroberer.  Geschichten 
aus  Europa.  Geleitwort  von  Em^  Glac' 

set.  Zurich.  Oprecht.  1936.  228  pages.  4  and 
6  francs. — Six  Tories  of  a  peculiar,  almost 
forced  objedtivity,  through  which,  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  sympathy  of  the  author  with  the 
lonesome,  the  oppressed,  the  friendless  is 
clearly  felt.  The  central  Aory  of  the  ride  of 
the  Three  Wise  Men  to  the  city  of  Bethlehem 
serves  in  a  way  as  the  key  to  the  ethical  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  book.  The  fir^t  ^ory,  perhaps  the 
mo^t  gripping  one,  with  a  quaint  and  gruesome 
humor,  relates  the  military  exploit  of  a  young 
violini^  who  becomes  a  hero  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self,  is  decorated  with  the  Pour  le  Merite,  but 
loses  his  arm.  All  through  it  goes  a  note  of 
melancholy,  caused  by  the  Grange  and  inex¬ 
plicable  my^ery  of  life  and  death. — Em£l 
Feise.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

•  Roland  Betsch.  l^arren  im  Schnee.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Grote.  1936.  216  pages.  3.50  and  4.80 

inarks. — Although  the  reader  of  this  novel 
niay  criticize  it  for  lack  of  a  real  plot  he  mu^ 
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bud  it  as  a  true  gem  of  “Heimatkun^.’’  Its 
value  lies  in  the  excellent  portrayal  of  a  group 
of  mountaineers;  they  may  seem  a  little  queer, 
as  the  title  implies,  but  they  will  be  recognized 
as  familiar  types  by  anyone  who  has  experi¬ 
enced  the  thrills  and  simple  joys  of  a  winter  in 
the  Alps.  The  ^yle  of  the  novel  is  well 
adapted  to  the  diredt  and  forceful  language  of 
the  charadters. — J.  Breitenbucher.  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Werner  Beumelburg.  Mont  Royal.  Berlin. 
Stalling.  1936.  291  pages.  5.50  marks. — 

Beumelburg’s  fame  among  po^-war  noveli^ 
is  well  e^blished.  In  Mont  Royal  he  follows, 
in  part  at  lea^,  the  tendencies  which  are  found 
in  his  earlier  novels.  It  is  a  passionate  fight  for  a 
new  order;  “our  kingdom  come’’  is  the  hero’s 
daily  prayer.  With  remarkable  skill  he  paints 
before  his  readers  a  vivid  canvas  of  the  turbu¬ 
lent  decades  which  preceded  and  followed  the 
year  17OO.  The  author  received  for  this  his¬ 
torical  novel  the  Literature  prize  for  1936  of 
the  city  of  Berlin. — J.  Breitenbucher.  Mbmi 
University. 

•  Gertrud  Bohnhof.  Die  SonntagsJpnder  im 
Walde.  Stuttgart.  Gundert.  1.80  and  2.40 

marks. — This  book  for  children  has  some  very 
beautiful  pidtures.  It  tells  of  some  little  fellows 
from  the  city  who  come  for  the  fir^  time  in 
contadt  with  nature  and  the  foreA.  The  danger 
of  being  too  didadtic  is  happily  avoided.  But 
there  is  not  much  of  imagination  either.  It’s 
a  nice  little  book  with  few  vices  and  few  vir¬ 
tues. — G.  M. 

•  Heinrich  Eckmann.  Die  rote  Katze.  Er- 
zahlungen.  Braunschweig.  WeStermann. 

1936.  71  pages.  1.80  marks. — Six  short  Erzah- 
lungen  which  are  not  in  any  way  related  to 
each  other.  The  settings  vary  widely.  Die  rote 
Katze  graphically  portrays  a  conflagration  which 
consumes  a  whole  vilbge.  The  ensuing  chaos 
and  confusion  of  the  vilbge  folk  is  minute¬ 
ly  recorded.  Another  *ory  paints  for  the 
reader  a  very  realbtic  pidture  of  Spring.  The 
final  Die  Bduerin  von  Dreebarl^,  is  the 
familbr  theme  of  the  mother  who  is  ambitious 
for  her  only  child.  Thb  daughter,  however, 
asserts  herself  and  druggies  inwardly  and  out¬ 
wardly  for  the  chance  to  live  her  life  as  she 
pleases.  The  entire  colledtion  may  be  read  in 
one  sitting. — Charles  C.  Zippermann.  New 
York  University. 

•  Georg  Elert.  Russl{aja  Dama.  Ein  aben- 
teuerlicher  Liebesroman  aus  dem  zari^- 
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ischen  Russland.  Berlin.  Universitas.  1936. 
314  pages.  4  and  4.80  marks. — At  the  begin- 
ning  this  ^ory  irritated  me  by  what  seemed 
to  me  excessive  and  pointless  my^ifications: 
his  “Russian  lady,”  Anna  Sokolowa,  does  and 
fails  to  do  all  sorts  of  things  for  which  there 
is  no  clear  explanation.  As  the  ^tory  proceeded, 
however,  I  was  more  favorably  impressed,  and 
admired  in  particular  the  author's  ability  to 
paint,  as  a  background  to  his  love-^ory,  the 
enigmatic  charadler  of  the  Russian  people. 
Also,  he  succeeds  in  creating  suspense  and 
tension,  and  winds  up  his  plot  in  a  satisfadtory 
manner.  On  the  whole,  the  book  ranks  above 
the  average  of  novels  of  entertainment. — 
Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Richard  Esswein.  Tragodie  der  Einsam' 
l(eit.  Ein  Buch  um  Nietzsche.  Berlin.  F. 

A.  Herbig.  1935.  224  pages.  4.80  marks. — 
This  hdtitious  autobiography  of  Friedrich 
Nietzsche  attempts  to  glorify  its  hero  but 
only  succeeds  in  sentimentalizing  the  “tragedy 
of  loneliness.”  Esswein  has  set  himself  an  im¬ 
possible  task.  To  solve  it  he  would  have  to  be 
Nietzsche's  “alter  ego,”  which  he  decidedly 
is  not.  Being  neither  biography  nor  hdtion,  the 
book  does  not  transcend  the  confines  of  provin¬ 
cial  journalism.  Readers  who  are  hunting  for 
emotional  thrills  will  like  that  kind  of  thing. 
Those  who  know  and  respecft  Nietzsche  will 
be  mildly  shocked. — Kurt  Franl{  Reinhardt. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Hans  Fallada.  Hoppelpoppcl.  Leipzig. 
Reclam.  1936.  74  pages.  1  mark. — This 

dainty  pocket  volume  of  Tories  of  child  life 
reveals  a  new  Fallada  to  readers  familiar  only 
with  the  author's  sociological  novels.  It  is,  as 
Felix  Riemka^n  says,  “gewissermassen  ein 
Nebenfluss  des  grossen,  schweren  und  eigent- 
hchen  Stromes.”  The  firA  ^ry:  Lieber  Hop' 
pelpoppel — too  hiCt  du?  has  appeared  in 
translation  in  an  American  magazine.  All  seven 
little  Tories  are  delightful. — Guy  R.  Vowles. 
Davidson  College. 

•  Walter  Flex.  Gesammelte  Werl^e.  Vierte, 
erweiterte  Auflage.  Miinchen.  Beck. 

1936.  I,  692  pages;  II,  812  pages. — This  new 
edition  is  enlarged  and  includes  a  number  of 
works  on  which  old  rights  have  expired, 
viz.  Im  Wechsel,  Sonne  und  Schild,  Der 
SchwarmgeiSl,  Zwdlf  Bismarc^s,  and  Die  evan' 
gelische  Frauenrevolte  in  Lowenberg. 

From  the  colledtion  of  poems  Im  Wechsel 
four,  and  from  Sonne  und  Schild  three  poems 
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have  been  dropped.  We  regret  to  see  this,  for 
the  poems  in  queAion  showed  that  even  Flex 
was  able  to  write  with  passion  against  the 
enemy.  We  should  not  want  to  miss  “Der 
Gott,  der  Eisen  wachsen  liess”  in  a  colleAion 
of  E.  M.  Arndt’s  poems.  Also  missing  is: 
Die  russutche  Fruhjahrsoffensive  1916. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Flex  is  not  better 
known  in  this  country.  In  Germany  he  rose 
to  fame  through  his  Der  Wanderer  zwischen 
beiden  Weltcn,  perhaps  the  greater  short  ^ory 
written  during  the  World  War.  In  that  woA 
much  of  what  was  to  come  is  foreshadowed, 
which  explains  his  popularity  in  Germany 
today.  We  begin  to  appreciate  this  when  we 
read  in  his  Wanderer: 

“Er  hatte  sechs  schwere  Monate  hindurch 
um  die  Seele  seines  Volkes  gedient,  von  der 
so  viele  reden,  ohne  sie  zu  kennen.  Nur  wer 
beherzt  und  bescheiden  die  ganze  Not  und 
Armseligkeit  der  Vielen,  ihre  Freuden  und 
Gefahren  mittragt,  Hunger  und  Dur^,  FroS 
und  Schlaflosigkeit,  Schmutz  und  Ungeziefer, 
Gefahr  und  Krankheit  leidet,  nur  dem  er- 
schlies^  das  Volk  seine  heimlichen  Kammem, 
seine  Rumpelkammem  und  seine  Schatzkam- 
mem.  Wer  mit  hellen  und  giitigen  Augen 
durch  diese  Kammem  hindurchgegangen  iA, 
der  i^  wohl  berufen,  unter  die  Fiihrer  des 
Volkes  zu  treten.” 

For  a  better  under^anding  of  present  day 
Germany  we  would  urgently  recommend  the 
reading  of  at  leaA  his  Wanderer  and  of  his 
letters. — Karl  J.  Arndt.  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Peter  Gan.  Von  Gott  und  der  Welt, 
Ein  Sammelsurium.  Berlin.  Atlantis  Vet- 
lag.  1935.  292  pages.  4.20  marks. — Whoever, 
tired  and  disgu^ed  with  the  happenings  of 
this  world,  longs  for  quiet  and  harmless  pleas¬ 
ures,  may  well  enjoy  Peter  Gan’s  Sammelsurium 
for  an  evening:  two  young  men  taking  a  trip 
to  Rome  and  afterwards  spending  a  summer 
together  on  a  country  e^te,  where  they  often 
quarrel  as  one  readts  rather  pedantically  to 
things  and  people  while  the  other — the  poet, 
of  course — looks  at  the  world  in  a  more 
arti^ic  and  nonchalant  way.  Much  is  said 
about  the  wise  raven  “Aak,”  and  later,  in 
Paris,  about  flowers  on  the  wall  paper  and 
bed-bugs.  We  read  episode  after  episode: 
charming  Tories  of  children,  queer  people, 
birds,  and  grandfathers,  touching  scenes  and 
delightful  pidtures  all  expressing  a  tender  and 
sensitive  readtion  to  the  small  things  and  bttle 
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happenings  of  this  world  by  an  appreciative 
arti^  whose  affectionate  writing  is  unfor* 
tunately  often  lo^  in  pedantic  thoroughness 
and  scholarly  citations.  A  few  years  ago  one 
might  have  enjoyed  these  delicate  sketches 
but  today  one  tries  vainly  to  find  in  them  a 
deeper  meaning.  In  Stifter’s  Bunten  Steinen 
the  whole  world  was  reflected;  in  this  Sammel' 
5urium,  however,  we  are  not  able  even  to 
forget  the  world.  The  book  is  not  witty 
enough  and  the  world  has  become  too  tragic. — 
Francine  B.  Bradley,  New  York  City. 

§  Otto  Gmelin.  Jugend  ^turmt  Kremzin. 

Jena.  Eugen  Diederichs.  1935.  191  pages. 
3.80  marks. — A  tale  of  a  group  of  boys  on 
summer  outing  and  in  vacation  school  and  of 
their  leader,  Berthold  Auer,  who  by  his  pet' 
silence  wins  the  love  of  a  countess.  Through 
the  timely  assistance  of  the  children’s  par- 
ents  Auer  and  his  pupils  acquire  posses- 
sion  of  the  heavily  mortgaged  caStle  of 
Kremzin,  which  he  plans  to  convert  into  a 
school  building.  Recognition  of  the  rights  of 
youth,  zeSt  for  sport  and  adventure,  interest 
in  nature,  and  a  fantastic  coup  de  main  at  the 
end  of  the  narrative  place  this  amusing  Story 
definitely  in  the  literature  of  the  Jugendbewc' 
gung. — R.  Tyson  Wyckpff.  Kansas  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  of  Pittsburg. 

•  Max  Halbe.  Die  Elixiere  des  Glucl^s. 

Leipzig.  Payne.  1936.  310  pages.  3.20 
marks. — AgainSt  the  background  of  the  post¬ 
war  period  in  Germany,  seen  in  its  somewhat 
demoralizing  effect  upon  the  German  people, 
Halbe  deals  with  an  age-old  marriage  prob¬ 
lem:  a  man  between  two  women.  Waldemar 
Lewerenz  and  Sabine  his  wife,  seemingly  made 
for  each  other,  have  been  tom  apart  by  the 
disrupting  experiences  of  the  world  war. 
Sabine  remains  at  Barkoschin,  the  family 
e^te  in  East  Prussia,  and  Waldemar  goes  to 
Munich,  where  he  meets  at  Carnival  time 
the  Student  Angele  Moradelli,  more  than 
twenty  years  his  junior,  with  whom  he  is 
temporarily  united  in  a  mutually  satisfying 
union.  In  the  end,  however,  he  returns  to 
Sabine,  while  Angele  goes  on  to  her  own 
destiny. — Halbe  knows  how  to  write,  knows 
how  to  tell  a  Story,  and  there  are  many  Striking 
things  in  this  book,  not  the  least  interesting 
episode  that  of  Cederholm  and  his  “Psycho- 
chemie.”  But  neither  the  separation  of 
Waldemar  and  Sabine  nor  Sabine’s  return  to 
him — she  comes  to  him  in  Munich,  and  takes 
him  back  with  her — seemed  necessary  to  me. 
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and  so  a  certain  unreality  vitiates  the  general 
effect  of  the  Story.  Moreover,  while  love  at 
first  sight  undoubtedly  exists,  it  was  a  mistake 
to  use  that  motif  three  times  in  one  book,  and 
have  Waldemar  experience  it  both  with 
Sabine  and  with  Angele. — Bayard  Morgan. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Lily  Hauptner.  Cordelia  und  das  Erbe 
der  Freien.  Wien.  Carl  Fromme.  1936. 
389  pages.  4.80  marks. — The  Story  of  a  young 
woman,  the  last  and  impotent  descendant  of  a 
once  rich  and  powerful  feudal  family. 

She  feels  the  proud  and  tyrannical  blood  of 
her  ancestors  boil  in  her  veins  but  she  is 
powerless  because  of  the  desperate  economic 
conditions  in  which  she  and  her  brother  have 
been  left.  She  might  go  to  the  city  and  look 
for  a  field  of  activity,  but  she  fears  that  there 
she  would  lose  her  la^  ^ronghold — the 
mighty  caStle  and  tradition  of  the  dominant 
role  of  her  femily. 

Therefore  she  restricts  herself  to  pressing 
her  “black  demon”  upon  the  young  Station 
master  who  has  been  transferred  from  Vienna 
for  political  activity.  Afraid  of  losing  his  job, 
he  had  cravenly  given  up  all  political  ambitions 
but  under  her  obscure  power  he  forms  a  com¬ 
munist  center  which  misleads  the  peasants 
and  ends  in  disaster. 

The  central  idea  of  the  novel  is  that  un¬ 
satisfied  craving  for  power  and  undisciplined 
passions  are  the  driving  forces  of  social  move¬ 
ments,  since  the  masses  are  a  despicable  lot 
easily  driven  in  any  direction,  and  only  the 
superman  counts. 

The  author’s  political  naivete  is  rather  un¬ 
pleasantly  counter-balanced  by  a  Grange 
perversity  which  is  her  greatest  Strength:  the 
last  two  degenerate  descendants  of  the  proud 
feudal  family  are  the  only  real  characters  in 
the  novel.  Although  the  writer  seems  to 
repudiate  the  vicious  perfidy  of  the  younger 
brother,  she  glorifies  her  cruel  heroine  as  a 
kind  of  superior  being — an  ideal  typical  for  a 
reactionary  regime.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Lily  Hauptner  has  much  talent;  she  has  a 
plastic  and  dramatic  power  of  depicting  scenes 
but  she  directs  it  into  Strange  channels. — 
Francine  B.  Bradley.  New  York  City. 

•  Erwin  Heimann.  Wir  Menschen.  Bern. 

Hans  FeuZ'Verlag.  1935.  316  pages. — 

5  and  7  Swiss  francs.  The  romance  of  Xander 
Wigand,  a  Swiss  laborer  in  Paris,  and  a  Pari¬ 
sian  widow  who  is  more  than  ten  years  his 
senior,  is  the  frame  in  which  Heimann  con- 
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^rudts  a  novel  of  discussion  upon  the  topics 
of  internationalism  and  social  freedom.  But 
when  illness  at  home  requires  Xander  to 
return  to  Switzerland  and  to  assume  his 
father’s  responsibilities,  the  pressure  of  his 
native  mores  wrecks  his  love  and  causes  him 
to  see  life  differently.  This  ^ory  gives  an 
excellent  pi<fture  of  the  transition  between 
hopeful  enthusiasm  in  youth  and  ^id 
respec!tability  in  mature  life. — R.  Tyson 
Wychpff.  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of 
Pittsburg. 

•  Hans  Henning  Freiherr  Grote.  Flam' 
mende  Jahre.  Braunschweig.  WeAermann. 
1936.  5^  pages.  4.80  marks. — “Das  vorlie- 
gende  Werk  ent^tand  in  den  Jahren  1922  bis 
1925.  Sein  er^er  Teil,  der  Zusammenbruch 
Preussens  1806'7.  erschien  1924  unter  dem 
Titel  Heilige  Saat  und  iA  lange  vergriffen; 
der  zweite  Teil,  der  die  Jahre  der  Not  von 
1807'12  behandelt,  erschien  zehn  Jahre  spater 
unter  dem  Titel  Fuhrer  voraus .  .  .  !  .  .  .sein 
dritter  und  abschliessender  Teil,  die  Darnel' 
lung  des  Jahres  1813,  wurde  bisher  nur  in 
Zeitschriften  und  Zeitungen  veroffentlicht. . . . 
Bevor  ihm  (Grote)  die  Kraft  wurde,  sein  eigenes 
Kriegserlebnis.  .  .  zur  Form  zu  bringen,  war 
ihm  die  Beschaftigung  mit  der  Zeit  vor  hun- 
dertzwanzig  Jahren,  die  so  viele  Parallelen 
zu  dem  Volksschicksal  von  heute  bot,  eine 
innere  Notwendigkeit,  deren  Erfiillung  vor 
der  MeiAerung  jeder  anderen  Aufgabe  ^nd. 

.  .  .auch  dem  Blinde^n  sichbar  zieht  sich  die 
Kette,  von  dem,  was  ein  Freiherr  von  Stein 
und  andere  vergeblich  ersehnten,  bis  zu  dem 
von  Adolf  Hitler  geschaffenen  neuen  Reiche 
deutscher  Nation.”  What  we  have  here  is 
novelized  hi^ory  for  the  in^ru<ftion  and  in- 
spiration  of  present'day  Germans;  its  relation 
to  literature,  although  die  book  is  well  written, 
is  slight. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

•  Hans  Jiing^.  Das  Geitdndnis,  Berlin. 

S.  Fischer.  1936. 167  pages.  2.80  marks. — 

A  ^tudy  of  the  metamorphosis  undergone 
by  two  peasant  lovers,  after  the  man,  in 
a  jealous  rage,  has  killed  a  former  rival. 
While  theirs  was  hitherto  an  inarticulate 
relationship  based  on  primitive  inAincfts,  his 
commission  of  the  crime,  and  her  knowledge 
thereof,  seem  to  have  awakened  in  them  a 
new  world  of  thought  and  expression,  as  they 
torture  themselves  in  endless  debates  inspired 
by  {ear  and  remorse.  The  dramatic  emphasis 
on  the  mental  anguish  endured  by  the  principals 
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from  the  time  of  the  perpetration  of  the  muT' 
der  to  that  of  its  confession  evidences  the  au- 
thor’s  uncommon  insight  into  the  human  soul. 
— Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Egon  von  Kapherr.  Die  Heideleute  von 
Babenhusen.  Berlin.  Brunnen'Verlag. 

1936.  191  pages.  3.50  and  4.80  marks. — The 
la^  novel  of  the  Mecklenburg  nature-writcr, 
published  after  his  death.  It  is  a  very  unusual 
book  in  its  fairydike  intermingling  of  human 
and  animal  charaders.  Forever  Bomemann 
is  very  human  in  his  rough,  brandy^soaked 
battle  again^  death,  and  the  consultation 
between  the  woodpeckers  over  an  “opera¬ 
tion”  on  a  tree  would  make  many  a  college- 
bred  farmer  squirm  with  its  fine  satire. 

The  photographic  nature  illu^rations  are 
careless  reprodueftions  of  obviously  ou  tending 
originals. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wilmington, 
California. 

•  Kurt  Kluge.  Das  Flugelhaus.  Stuttgart. 
Engelhom.  1937-  189  pages.  3.50  and 

4.80  marks. — A  book  full  of  originals  hardly 
makes  a  novel.  They  ^tand,  like  gothic  pidlures, 
all  in  one  line,  but  they  are  amusing  to  behold 
and  the  frame  is  ju^  ^rong  enough  to  hold 
them  together.  Kortiim,  the  central  figure,  has 
a  femily  resemblance  to  Thomas  Mann’s 
Peeperkom.  He  is  endorsed  by  Wiechert  and 
Kolbenheyer;  that  is  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
worth  nowadays. — Emit  Feise.  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University. 

•  Wilhelm  Gerd  Kunde.  Das  Mddchen 
Karina.  Braunschweig.  We^ermann. 

1936.  95  pages.  2.20  marks. — An  indefinable 
and  particular  atmosphere  inveAs  this  ^ory, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  marital  choice  of  a 
young  girl,  the  motherless  child  of  an  army 
captain,  whom  her  uncle  and  aunt  would 
like  to  marry  off  to  their  pecuniary  advantage. 
In  the  end  she  courageously  takes  her  de^iny 
in  her  own  hands  and  marries  the  organic 
and  (budding)  composer  Thomas  Brand.  The 
atmosphere  lies  partly  in  the  ^yle  (“Dieaer 
Augenblick  umschlies^  ein  anderes  Lebcn, 
das  weder  die  Stunde  kennt  noch  irgendeine 
Grenze.  Nur  der  UrArom  flies^ — der  Ur^rom 
flies^.”),  but  partly  in  the  ^ruAure  of  it,  in 
the  girl’s  relation  to  her  father,  her  uncle  and 
aunt,  her  cousin  whom  she  loves  in  a  way, 
the  wealthy  count  who  wants  her  for  his  own, 
the  half-wit  who  comes  to  her  aid  at  a  crucial 
moment,  and  of  course  Thomas  Brand  himself. 
Kunde  appears  to  be  a  new  writer:  if  his  Ayle 
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does  not  become  a  mannerism,  he  may  go 
for. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  Univer¬ 

sity. 

•  Heinrich  Lersch.  Im  Pulsschlag  der  Ma- 
schinen.  Berlin.  Junge  Generation.  1935. 

110  pages.  1  and  1.50  marks. — The  proletarian 
and  coppersmith,  Heinrich  Lersch,  reveals  in 
these  sketches  the  pride  of  class  and  occupa¬ 
tion  which  appeared  in  Mcnsch  im  Eisen  and 
Hammer schldge.  He  acknowledges  the  debt 
(rf  respedlability  to  his  ^urdy,  hard-working 
ance^rs,  pays  his  mother  a  glorious  tribute, 
relates  the  development  of  his  own  sense  of 
class,  as  well  as  personal,  honor.  Labor  be¬ 
comes  a  triumphant  thing  described  in  prose 
that  vibrates  with  the  music  of  hammer 
beats  on  metal.  Lersch’s  ^yle  resembles 
modem  Gothic  architedlure  in  its  severe 
beauty  and  extreme  simplicity. — Mary  Mc- 
Kittricl(.  Pittsburgh. 

•  Martin  Luserke.  Die  Ausfahrt  gegen  den 
Tod.  Berlin.  Propylaen-Verlag.  1936.  106 

pages.  2.20  marks. — A  woman’s  loveliness  and 
courage  caused  Admiral  Lanzelot  von  Brede- 
rode,  a  pirate  and  one  of  the  gueux,  to  face 
mutiny,  brave  a  cargo  of  apes,  grasp  Death  by 
the  throat,  become  a  seagull,  rescue  the 
woman’s  husband  and  surrender  himself  to 
the  merciless  Spaniards  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  ^ory,  which  takes  place  in  sixteenth 
centxiry  Holland,  during  the  burning  of  Haar¬ 
lem,  is  fancifully  amusing  in  its  bizarre  sym¬ 
bolism,  and  well-told. — Mary  McKittric^. 
Pittsburgh. 

•  Karl  von  Moller.  Die  Werschetzer  Tat. 
Ein  Roman  von  Bauem  und  Reitem. 

Braunschweig.  We^rmann.  1936.  287  pages. 
4.80  marks. — An  excellent  hi^orical  novel, 
which  fills  its  canvas  with  well  chosen  and 
interesting  portaits,  and  affords  a  good  idea 
of  its  scene  and  age.  The  scene  is  the  valley 
of  the  Danube  in  the  so-called  Banat,  in  what 
is  now  Hungary;  the  time  is  that  of  the  laSt 
Turkish  invasion  of  Europe.  The  Story  is 
centered  around  a  forgotten  hero  (I  can  find 
no  trace  of  him  in  the  sources  close  at  hand), 
Johann  Jakob  Hennemann,  peasant  and  smith, 
who  organized  the  defenses  of  the  little  town 
of  Werschetz  (Versecs)  so  admirably  that  with 
a  garrison  of  only  some  75  men  he  succeeded 
in  holding  the  fortress  against  a  great  Turkish 
army  until  the  forces  of  Christendom  finally 
repelled  the  invasion.  The  book  is  lightened 
with  humor  of  charadter  and  speech,  and  makes 
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very  good  reading;  I  did  feel,  however,  that  a 
“novel”  should  have  a  more  effedtive  ending. 
— Bayard  Si.  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Constantin  Freiherr  von  Moltke.  Gegen 
den  Wind.  Braunschweig.  We^ermann. 

1936.  3.80  marks. — ^The  young  son  of  a  noble 
family,  by  tradition  destined  to  become  an 
army  officer,  runs  away  from  the  military 
academy  because  life  there  is  too  tame  for  him. 
He  wants  to  join  the  navy  and  see  the  world, 
but  is  caught  at  the  Dutch  border  and  brought 
back  home.  But  he  gains  the  approval  of  his 
parents  to  enter  the  naval  academy.  He  later 
sails  the  seas  of  the  world,  at  fir^  in  small 
sailing  vessels,  experiencing  untold  hardships 
and  dangers  but  also  many  a  thrilling  ad¬ 
venture.  Through  hard  work  and  faithful 
service  he  rises  to  responsible  positions.  He  is 
a  self-made  man  and  his  ^ory  rings  true  to 
life,  emphasizing  the  heroic  spirit.  The  book 
appeals  to  the  reader  for  its  clean,  wholescmae 
language,  bordering  sometimes  on  the  diary 
^yle,  refusing  to  play  up  thrilling  experiences. 
It  can  confidently  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
our  youth  and  will  also  find  enthusia^ic  readers 
among  the  older  people.  Thirteen  excellent 
pen-sketches  by  Fritz  Ahlers  enhance  greatly 
the  fine  book. — Johannes  Malthaner.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Wilhelm  Miiller-Gordon.  Zerschlagene 
Gotzen.  Woltersdorf  bei  Erkncr.  Wol- 

tersdorf-Verlag.  1936.  216  pages.  2.80  and 
3.40  marks. — Wilhelm  Miiller-Gordon  has 
published  several  volumes  of  short  sketches, 
all  of  a  definitely  religious  charaAer.  This  full- 
length  novel  deals  with  the  trying  experience 
of  a  prosperous  and  careless  Berlin  family  who 
are  ruined  financially,  ju^  before  the  advent 
of  National  Socialism,  but  whose  material 
reverses  lead  to  their  spiritual  awakening,  so 
that,  as  with  Job,  their  latter  end  is  more 
blessed  than  their  beginning.  The  protagoni^ 
is  a  pious  old  patrician,  the  Generalin  von 
Essbach-Erlingen,  a  doer  of  good  works  who 
is  deserving  of  all  respeA  and  admiration,  and 
whose  only  fault  is  that  she  is  con^itution- 
ally  unable  to  ^ub  her  toe  or  read  the  weather- 
report  in  the  newspaper  without  pointing  a 
religious  moral.  Miiller-Gordon’s  books  have 
been  well  spoken  of,  and  they  do  have  narrative 
intere^,  literary  charm,  and  an  edifying  spirit 
of  piety.  But  in  our  part  of  the  world  at  lea^, 
the  mo^  successful  preachers  wear  lay  attire 
and  admini^er  their  moral  medicines  in  homeo¬ 
pathic  doses. — R.  T.  H. 
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•  Hanna  Grafin  O'Donnell.  Der  Friedens' 
sucker.  Ein  Roman  in  Tagebuchblattern. 

Salzburg.  Verlag  “Das  Bergland'Buch.”  1935. 
320  pages. — Fate  willed  it  that  I  mu^  read  this 
book  twice;  I  could  imagine  voluntarily  read- 
ing  it  again.  It  tells  the  ^ry  of  a  man  who  is 
“vowed  to  the  church"  by  his  mother  during 
a  desperate  sickness  of  his  youth,  who  as  prie^ 
fells  passionately  in  love  with  the  unhappy 
wife  of  his  brother,  and  whose  mild  and  toler- 
ant  wisdom  helps  to  set  both  her  (Maria  her 
significant  name)  and  her  rebellious  but  essen^ 
tially  sound'hearted  son  on  the  right  road  in 
life.  But  the  heartening  “^ory" — which  does 
indeed  supply  the  necessary  incentive  for 
reading  the  book — is  not  the  principal  contri' 
bution  it  makes:  thought'provoking  and  in 
part  inspiring  are  the  scattered  reflections  on 
life  and  society,  on  conventions  and  freedom, 
on  love  and  marriage,  on  God  and  the  devil, 
and,  at  the  la^,  on  death.  So  the  title  might 
well  read.  Ways  to  Peace.  I  could  wish  it  many 
readers. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  Uni¬ 

versity. 

•  Peter  Purzelbaum.  Lausebums.  Berlin. 
Brunnen- Verlag.  Willi  Bischoff.  187 

pages.  3.50  and  4.80  marks. — The  subtitle 
of  this  collection  of  charming  anecdotes  about 
children  is  “Geschichten  von  Steppke,  Knirps 
und  anderen  Frvichtchen."  Lausebums  is  only 
one  of  the  numerous  “characters”  who  are 
especially  adept  in  outwitting  their  elders. 
One  may  open  the  bcwk  quite  at  random  and 
find  ^ries  that  are  new,  worth  reading,  and 
even  worth  re-telling.  The  ^yle  is  varied  and 
seems  to  fit  the  joke  in  each  case.  They  are 
the  work  of  a  practiced  anecdotic  who  had 
already  become  famous  through  his  military 
yams.  Although  nothing  in  the  bcx)k  war¬ 
rants  it  there  is  occasion  to  wonder  if  he  may 
not  be  among  the  numerous  collectors  of  those 
underground,  bootleg  jokes  on  dictators,  their 
henchmen  and  their  ideologies,  which  thrive 
luxuriantly  in  Germany,  Russia,  and  Italy. — 
W.  A.  W. 

•  Martin  Raschke.  Der  Woli{enheld.  Leip¬ 
zig.  Paul  Li^.  1936.  307  pages. — A  young 

writer  drifts  into  a  mountain  village  in  Saxony, 
where  contact  with  some  of  the  natives  con¬ 
vinces  him  that  he  need  go  no  further  in  search 
of  material  for  the  b(X)k  he  has  planned.  An 
elderly  geologic,  whose  soul-satisfying  hobby 
is  the  taming  of  birds,  is  especially  influential  in 
reshaping  his  outlcxDk  on  life,  and  the  love  of 
his  friend’s  daughter  completes  his  newly 
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found  peace  of  mind.  The  book  has  great 
charm.  With  little  concern  for  plot,  the  ^ory 
ambles  along  in  leisurely  fashion,  and  many 
a  wayside  pause  is  given  over  to  the  venting 
of  homely  philosophies  which  fit  the  reader's 
every  mood. — Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

•  Ludwig  Renn.  Vor  grossen  Wandlungen. 

Zurich.  Oprecht.  1936.  212  pages.  4.80 

and  6.80  marks. — It  is  unfortunate,  perhaps, 
that  the  famous  author  of  Krieg  should  have 
produced  as  his  next  work  this  definitely  in¬ 
ferior  bcx>k.  Krieg  was  a  powerful,  objective, 
and  precise  picfture  and  ranked  among  the  be^ 
World  War  novels;  Vor  grossen  Wandlungen, 
although  marked  by  the  same  dramatic  and 
reali^ic  ^yle,  shows  a  subjective  attitude.  Any 
onesided  presentation  of  the  Communism- 
Nazism  problem  loses  its  force.  Only  if 
judged  as  a  book  through  which  the  authw 
could  release  all  his  hatred  for  a  political  and 
social  regime  which  has  caused  him  to  become 
an  exile,  then  and  only  then,  can  the  book  be 
called  intere^ing. — J.  Breitenbucher.  Miami 
University. 

•  ,  Hermann  Richter-Halle.  Mein  Bruda 

Wolfgang  Amadeus.  Lebensroman  der 
Geschwi^er  Mozart.  Leipzig.  Kcjehler  und 
Amelang.  1936.  236  pages.  4.80  marks.— 
The  Aory  of  a  prodigy-child  and  of  a  genius 
told  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  faithful 
si^er.  Family  life,  early  career,  his  erotic 
problems  and  his  relation  to  the  social  en¬ 
vironment  are  observed.  The  significance  erf 
his  music  in  relation  to  the  spirit  of  the 
French  Revolution  is  well  presented.  The 
reviewer  would  have  preferred  a  ^raightfor- 
ward  account  to  this  difficult  indireclt  method. 
The  supposed  si^er  knows  too  much  world 
hfetory  and  not  enough,  and  writes  in  a  ^yle 
which  she  certainly  would  not  have  written 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  But  lovers  of  Mo¬ 
zart  and  his  music  will  nevertheless  read  the 
pretty  book  with  much  benefit, — G.  M. 

•  Anton  Schnack.  Zugvogcl  der  Liebe, 

Leipzig.  Paul  Li^t.  1936.  270  pages.  5.50 

marks. — There  is  power  and  beauty  in  this 
^ry  of  the  summer  on  a  Baltic  island,  where 
Eros,  sun  and  sea  intoxicate  birds  and  men. 
But  birds  mate  and  procreate  by  in^ind, 
humans  by  choice.  The  man  who  toys  with 
love  mu^  ta^e  the  dregs  of  the  cup.  The  poet 
fails  to  bring  out  this  didiindtion  with  sufficient 
force;  so  that  the  ocular  spedtrum  of  his  sunny 
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pidure  leaves  the  reader  in  a  melancholy  dark' 
ness  in  spite  of  the  beauty  and  intoxication  of 
the  tale. — Emil  Feise.  Johns  Hopkins  Univer' 
sity. 

•  H.  Schulz'von  der  Marck.  Draussen  iit 
Wind.  Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1936.  275  pages. 

—A  baffling  book,  in  that  I  could  not  decide  up 
toalmod  the  lad  page  of  it  whether  I  approved 
of  it  or  not;  then  indeed  the  “thumbs  down” 
decision  was  positive  and  insident.  Then 
everything  was  wrong  about  the  dory:  the 
meaningless  title,  the  “sprightly”  dyle,  the 
motivation,  the  denouement.  Well-meant  but 
incompetent. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford 

University. 

•  Heinrich  Schusser.  Fritz  Haase  itartet 
jTW  Lehen.  Berlin.  Brunnen-Verlag  Willi 

Bischoff.  1936.  240  pages.  3.50  and  4.80 
marks. — Heinrich  Schusser  is  a  little  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  Ludwig  Thonia 
and  Wilhelm  Busch,  but  he  knows  the 
little  North  German  city  in  which  he  has 
located  his  dory,  and  when  he  hits  his  dride 
he  can  be  both  racy  and  edifying.  Fritz  Haase 
is  a  durdy  country  boy  who  becomes  a  hotel 
piccolo  and  makes  good  in  approved  Horatio 
Alger  fashion,  and  the  record  of  his  progress 
is  relieved  with  a  boiderous  humor  which  is 
sometimes  forced  and  cruel  but  is  very  often 
shrewd  and  thoroughly  charming.  Small-town 
German  life  in  the  early  1930’s  has  rarely  been 
more  pungently  presented  than  in  the  bed 
of  these  chapters.  And  it  certainly  has  never 
been  more  penetratingly  visualized  than  in  the 
blessed  pidures  by  Fritz  Koch-Gotha. — R. 
T.H. 

•  Marika  Stiernstedt.  Mattis  Mutter.  Auto- 
risierte  Uebersetzung  aus  dem  Schwe- 

dischen.  Leipzig.  Hesse  und  Becker.  239  pages. 
— Elma  Liwin,  the  vidtim  of  a  summer  flirta¬ 
tion,  has  put  away  her  little  daughter,  who 
has  however  found  a  home  with  three  broth¬ 
ers  in  it.  When  Matti  is  about  fifteen,  her 
mother  tries  to  reclaim  her,  but  the  attempt 
is  a  failure,  and  Matti  returns  to  those  whose 
adive  and  unselfish  love  has  really  made  her 
their  own  (I  thought  of  Anzengruber’s  Schand' 
fleclO.  The  title  is  in  a  sense  misleading,  for 
although  Elma  is  the  problematic  charadter 
and  the  central  figure,  quantitatively  speaking, 
it  is  Matt’  who  gives  the  dory  its  chief  in- 
tered  and  charm;  and  one  enjoys  the  scenes 
in  Matti’s  foder-family  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  book.  A  well  written  and  original 
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novel. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  Uni¬ 

versity. 

•  Ludwig  Thoma.  Meine  Bauern.  Miin- 
chen.  Langen-Muller.  1937- — Ludwig 

Thoma  is  probably  bed  known  in  America 
through  his  Lausbubengeschichten  but  deserves 
even  greater  recognition  for  his  Bavarian 
peasant  dories.  It  was  a  happy  thought  to 
publish  in  one  volume  at  the  occasion  of  the 
70th  birthday  of  the  author  all  of  his  shorter 
Bauemgeschichten,  omitting  of  necessity  the 
larger  novels  Andreas  Voit,  Der  Wittiber  and 
Der  Ruepp.  Thoma’s  peasant  charadters  dand 
out  in  all  their  ruggedness,  a  plain  people  with 
a  rather  narrow  horizon.  Their  life  is  work, 
hard  work,  but  therefore  it  has  a  deep  meaning. 
They  are  deeply  religious,  often  sly  and 
scheming,  quarrelsome,  hard  to  deal  with, 
suspicious  toward  drangers,  etc.  These  dories 
are  genuine  Heimatdichtung  and  delightful 
reading,  slow  moving  and  without  great  excite¬ 
ment,  but  revealing  a  fine  underdanding  and 
sincere  love  for  these  unassuming  people. — 
J.  Malthaner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Ludwig  Tvigel.  Lcrljc.  Miinchen.  Langen- 
Muller.  1936.  136  pages.  2.70  marks. — 

This  slender  volume  leaves  the  reader  with  a 
profound  sadness.  A  mader  pen  tells  of  the 
tragic  fate  of  a  mod  lovable  but  uprooted  child 
who,  grown  into  womanhood,  brings  misfor¬ 
tune  upon  all  the  men  she  attracts  and  upon 
herself.  But  it  is  not  the  tragic  problem  and 
its  lovingly  portrayed  heroine  alone  which 
create  that  melancholy  of  frudration,  it  is  the 
author  himself,  in  whom  a  truly  original, 
drong,  and  marvelous  lyric  and  epic  power 
seems  blended  with  an  abdruse  mydicism  and 
a  profaning  of  his  art  through  catering  to 
official  tades.  Why  Lerke’s  depfather  should 
have  to  be  cheapened  into  a  blackhaired, 
foreign-raced  fiddler  although  previously  he 
had  been  spoken  of  as  a  prominent  artid 
at  the  height  of  his  skill,  and  why  the  two 
guardian  angels  of  the  child,  the  splendid  old 
officer  and  the  touchingly  devoted  Franz, 
should  have  had  no  power  to  counterbalance 
the  lack  of  the  proper  “blood  and  soil”  cannot 
be  easily  underdood.  “O  what  a  noble  mind 
is  here  o’erthrown.” — Emil  Feise.  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University. 

•  Siegfried  von  Vegesack.  Die  baltische 
Tragodie.  Berlin.  Universitas.  1933-35. 

584  pages.  6.50  and  7-50  marks. — Few  catas¬ 
trophes  have  been  more  tragic  than  the  one 
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experienced  by  the  Balts  when  Bolshevism 
swept  over  their  country.  Vegesack's  trilogy 
here  reprinted  in  one  volume  is  a  complete, 
broad-minded  account  of  the  tragedy.  Marc 
Aurel  von  Geidenkamp,  the  hero,  is  a  typical 
Balt,  sensitive  and  well-bred.  His  early  im¬ 
pressions  and  associations  are  disclosed  in 
Blumbergshof,  6r^  of  the  three  novels,  and 
reveal  the  Bneness,  security  and  beauty  of  life 
on  a  large  e^te  in  Livonia.  But  even  as  a  child 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  loving  kindness, 
Aurel  is  conscious  of  a  glass  wall,  as  it  were, 
which  rises  between  him,  a  “Jungherr,”  and 
the  Lettish  servants  who  kiss  his  hand.  Before 
long  Aurel  realizes  that  security  is  not  meant 
to  endure  even  within  his  well-ordered  home 
life.  Favorite  servants  leave,  a  beloved  cousin 
dies,  he  loses  his  father.  In  the  second  part, 
Herren  ohne  Heer,  Aurel  as  a  ^udent  in  a 
gymnasium  in  the  city  finds  that  the  Russians 
dominate  the  Balts  and  that  expression  of  his 
fierce  German  loyalty  only  brings  him  to  grief. 
He,  his  three  brothers  and  his  friends  grow  up 
in  time  to  face  the  calamity  of  the  third  part — 
Totentanz  in  Livland.  Red  flags  and  ^Ishe- 
vi^ic  outrages  increase,  and  one  by  one  Aurel 
sees  his  loved  ones  removed,  sees  them  die, 
sees  his  lovely  e^te  ruined,  becomes  a  man 
with  literally  no  place  to  lay  his  head.  He  sails 
for  Germany,  finally,  which  his  anceAors  had 
left  long  years  before  to  take  up  land  in  Livonia. 
Aurel’s  ^ry,  alone,  told  as  it  is  by  a  gifted 
narrator  who  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  of 
the  dramatic,  would  juAify  unconditional 
praise  of  the  trilogy,  aside  from  the  particular 
commendation  due  its  tremendous  cultural 
significance  and  broadly  human  outlook. — 
Mary  McKittric^.  Pittsburgh. 

•  Hellmuth  Unger.  Sendung  und  Gewissen. 

Berlin.  Brunnen  Verlag.  1936.  263  pages. 
4  and  5.50  marks. — Hellmuth  Unger,  eye 
specially  and  literary  man,  treats  in  this  novel 
the  much  discussed  problem  of  euthanasia. 
With  a  depth  of  feeling  charadteriAic  of  all 
his  writings,  he  portrays  a  physician  who,  on 
his  own  admission,  has  many  times  resorted 
to  it.  His  conscience  is  clear;  he  has  recognized 
the  right  road  and  unflinchingly  followed  it. 
He  is  troubled  by  the  memory  of  his  mother, 
who  sacrificed  everything  to  see  her  son  a 
success  in  the  medical  profession.  Yet  he 
refused  her  the  only  service  she  had  ever  asked 
of  him,  namely  to  free  her  from  a  long  and 
painful  death  druggie.  At  that  time,  he  could 
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not  permit  himself  to  kill.  It  was  the  agony 
of  his  mother  that  brought  him  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  application  of  euthanasia  did  not 
conAitute  a  violation  of  Hippocrates’  oath. 
The  book  has  several  captivating  and  cleverly 
introduced  subsidiary  plots.  There  is  a  certain 
crudeness  in  both  the  underlying  main  plot 
and  the  portrayal  of  characters.  Despite  these 
shortcomings,  Unger  is  always  to  be  recom¬ 
mended,  particularly  when  he  deals  with  so 
vital  a  problem  as  this  one. — Philipp  H.  Loh< 
man.  Miami  University. 

•  Otto  Wirz.  Spate  Erfullung.  Stuttgart 
Engelhom.  1936.  57  pages.  1.80  and 

2.40  marks. — An  unusually  beautiful  love 
^ory.  It  deals  with  a  middle-aged  couple  who 
find  themselves  after  experiences  of  failure  in 
marriage  and  in  solitary  life.  Rarely  has  the 
nature  of  true  love  been  described  mom 
accurately;  its  di^indtion  from  mere  romana 
and  sexualism  and  its  power  to  transform  two 
egos  into  the  polar  unity  of  a  growing  “we." 
The  ^ory  is  told  in  the  form  of  letters  and  is 
filled  with  the  actualities  of  our  period  around 
the  very  inwardness  of  this  patient  waiting  and 
glorious  fulfillment. — Guitav  Mueller.  Uni- 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Victoria  Wolf.  Gail  in  der  Heimat.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Querido.  1935.  313  pages.  $2.75. 

— This  excellently  written  novel  is  a  genuine 
dexument  of  the  new  Germany,  and  deserves 
to  be  preserved  as  such,  for  it  does  mod 
admirably  what  it  sets  out  to  do,  and  what 
needed  to  be  done.  The  ostensible  writer  is 
a  Gentile  who  marries  a  Jew  and  who  sees 
herself,  after  the  Hitler  revolution,  an  alien 
in  her  own  country,  from  which,  in  the  end,  die 
emigrates  with  her  husband  and  family,  to 
Start  a  new  life  elsewhere.  Such  a  Story  might 
have  been  told  with  much  bitterness  and  rebel¬ 
lion;  or  there  might  have  been  marital  unhap¬ 
piness  as  one  outcome  of  such  a  situation. 
Nothing  is  farther  from  this  writer’s  intentitm: 
she  would  neither  challenge  nor  accuse,  and  she 
merely  sets  forth  indisputable  faCt  with  clarity 
and  soberness.  It  interested  me  and  gave  me 
pause  to  see,  in  the  author’s  narrative,  pic¬ 
tures  of  that  Jewish  clannishness  which  is 
used  as  a  justification  for  German  policy  since 
1933.  A  large  number  of  individual  figures  are 
clearly  and  ably  portrayed.  It  is  one  of  the 
books  that  make  the  reader  very  thoughtful.— 
Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 
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:  I  Juan  M.  Balcazar.  Proteccion  y  crianza  del 
I  nino.  La  Paz.  Hennanos  Am6.  1937.  316 
jges.  10  bolivianos. — Following  the  example 
tt  by  so  many  South  American  countries, 
lilivia  invited  the  head  of  its  School  of  Medi' 
ae  to  prepare  a  volume  that  might  serve  to 
:j  its  death  rate  among  young  children  down 
A)w  the  appalling  figure  of  80  per  cent.  This 
II  complete  book,  consiAing  of  advice  on 
itnatal  care,  and  warnings  again^  all  con' 
avable  happenings.  It  should  be  a  very  use' 
ill  volume.  Unfortunately  its  price,  about 
H  cents  in  our  money,  represents  nearly  a 
Rck's  earnings  of  the  Indians  who  need  such 
iAru(ftion  mo^,  and  they  could  not  .  ead  it. 
Byway. — W.  K.  J. 

I  Tia  Pepa.  Lihro  de  cocina.  La  Paz.  Her' 
manos  Arno.  1937.  329  pages.  8  bolivia' 
an. — A  bargain  if  there  ever  was  one!  For 
im  than  30  cents  U.  S.,  you  get  hundreds  of 
ledpes,  ways  of  making  ice  creams,  what 
if  household  chemiA  ought  to  know,  secrets 
of  the  beauty  parlor,  cheap  ways  of  making 
oerfuraes,  tooth  pa^es,  etc.,  and  all  kinds  of 
hints  from  how  to  remove  ^ins  to  com  cures. 
-W.  K.  J. 

•  Anuario  del  libro  y  de  las  artes  gxd' 
ficas.  Barcelona.  Camaras  Oficiales  del  Li' 
hro.  1936.  519  double'column  pages,  large  oda' 
In  spite  of  the  disorders  in  Spain,  which 
one  would  think  would  have  rendered  adivity 
of  this  sort  almod  impossible,  the  indudrious 
Cimaras  Oficiales  del  Libro  in  Barcelona  issued 
idr  Anuario  del  Libro  according  to  schedule. 
It  contains  a  large  amount  of  attradive  adver' 
tising,  it  is  reasonably  accurate  and  carefully 
ptDofread,  and  it  is  impressively  printed  and 
put  together.  A  very  detailed  presentation  of 
the  present  datus  of  copyright,  in  Spain  and 
throughout  the  world  (74  closely  printed 


double'column  pages)  is  followed  by  a  dircc' 
tory  of  Spanish'language  publications  every' 
where,  this  by  a  world'wide  diredory  of 
dealers  in  Spanish  books,  and  by  a  similar  lid 
for  second'hand  dealers.  There  is  a  lid  of 
Spanish  printers,  one  of  engravers  and  photO' 
gravure  concerns,  one  of  lithographers,  one 
of  printers  in  Spain,  one  of  Spanish  book' 
binders,  one  of  paper'manufadurers,  one  of 
photographers,  one  of  licensed  interpreters  in 
Spain.  Then  there  is  a  diredory  of  book 
dealers'  and  authors'  associations  throughout 
the  world,  and  a  liding  of  Spanish  language 
periodicals  everywhere.  In  several  of  these 
lids,  Portuguese  material  is  included  along  with 
the  Spanish.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dedniC' 
tion  of  lives  and  property  in  Spain  and  in  other 
countries  which  the  volume  covers  has  not  al' 
ready  made  a  good  deal  of  it  ancient  hidory.  It 
is  an  extremely  valuable  piece  of  work. — 
H.  K.  B. 

•  Aquiles  Vergara  Vicuna,  Bolivia  y  Chile. 
La  Paz.  Imprenta  Intendencia  General  de 

Guerra.  1936.  317  pages.  7  bolivianos. — The 
fad  that  this  friendly  tribute  to  Chile  was 
issued  from  the  War  College  shows  how 
Bolivia  is  making  a  gedure  toward  renewing 
friendships.  The  author  devotes  the  fird  half 
to  “Lecciones  del  pasado,  advertencias  para  el 
porvenir."  The  lad  half  is  chiefly  reprints  of 
documents  of  agreements  between  the  two 
nations.  In  his  introdudion,  we  read  that  the 
writer  found  many  Chileans  fighting  in  the 
ranks  of  Bolivia. — W.  fC.  J. 

•  Federico  Avila.  La  revision  de  nueStro 
pasado.  La  Paz.  Editorial  Boliviana.  1936. 

325  pages,  8  bolivianos. — ^This  is  the  ninth 
book  by  this  professor  of  Hidory  at  Tarija.  He 
darted  to  write  a  school  text.  He  found  so 
mvich  variance  among  hidorians  that  he  broad' 
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ened  his  ambition,  and  this  big  volume  is  the 
introduction  to  what  he  intends  to  be  a  hiAory 
of  Bolivia  and  how  Bolivian  hi^ory  should  be 
taught.  It  is  more  nearly  a  hi^ry  of  hi^orians. 
He  ^dies  the  effect  of  pre-Columbian  hi^ory 
on  present-day  Bolivia.  He  insi^s  that  the 
under^anding  of  Bolivian  hiAory  is  necessary 
to  understand  world  history.  He  has  Started 
off  well  on  a  gigantic  task. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Dimitroft.  Contra  los  incendiarios  del 
Reichftag.  Cartas  y  apuntes  de  la  prision 

y  durante  el  proceso  de  Leipzig.  Barcelona. 
Ediciones  Europa- America.  1936.  183  pages. 
2  pesetas. — Muscularity  of  mind  and  morale 
such  as  is  commonly  called  “guts”  shows  in 
every  line  of  these  letters  and  notes.  That 
Hitler’s  men  were  foredoomed  to  failure  in 
their  attempt  to  pin  the  Reichstag  fire  on  this 
man  mu^  have  been  apparent  to  any  who 
already  knew  Dimitroff.  For  even  before  the 
events  which  brought  him  before  the  whole 
world  Dimitroff  was  a  cub  lion  whose  fierce 
^rength  was  known  to  his  fellow  countrymen. 
Radical  politics  had  earned  him  exile  from  his 
native  Bulgaria  and  membership  in  the  Comin¬ 
tern.  Hitler’s  menials,  then  only  fumbling  with 
the  Strings  which  the  totalitarian  State  had 
not  yet  learned  to  pull  with  expertness,  should 
have  known  better  than  to  pit  their  novice 
efforts  again^  so  politically  seasoned  a  Hercu¬ 
les. — Lewis  Bertrand.  New  York  City. 

•  Alvaro  Navarro  de  Palencia.  Hi^toria  del 
papado.  Madrid.  Editorial  Europa.  1935. 

300  pages.  7  pesetas. — A  history  of  the  263 
popes  who,  according  to  this  author,  have  ad¬ 
ministered  the  affairs  of  the  Holy  See,  up  to  the 
time  of  Leo  XIII.  Such  a  history  must  have 
been  difficult  to  write  not  only  on  account  of 
the  paucity  of  reliable  sources,  but  also  because 
of  the  abundance  of  tradition  and  legend  which 
has  grown  up  in  the  course  of  centuries  to 
becloud  the  issue.  The  author  divides  his 
history  into  six  periods,  the  firSt  one  extending 
from  the  time  of  the  first  pope  (Saint  Peter?) 
to  the  conversion  of  (UonStantine  and  the 
eledtion  of  Silvester  I,  in  314.  The  rise  of  the 
Papacy  to  temporal  power,  the  bloody  annals 
of  certain  periods,  the  Reformation  and  its 
effeefts,  the  activities  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
and  the  present  policy  of  the  Church  are  all 
discussed  at  considerable  length.  Each  pope 
has  a  biographical  sketch  devoted  to  him,  the 
length  depending  on  his  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  author.  This  is  a  piece  of  solid  historical 
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value  and  very  useful  as  a  bcx)k  of  reference.— 
Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Gervasio  Manrique.  La  hiftoria  de  Espa^ 
TUI  en  la  escuela.  Madrid.  M.  Aguilar. 

347  pages.  6  pesetas. — A  very  attractive  text- 
bcok  of  Spanish  history  with  abundant  and 
excellent  illustrations.  It  is  intended  for  the 
upper  grades  of  primary  schools.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  simple  without  being  childish,  and 
the  narrative  is  very  interesting.  Another 
feature  of  the  book  is  that  only  the  main  events 
and  characters  are  presented,  so  that  the  pupil 
has  been  relieved  of  that  burden  of  names 
and  dates  that  deters  young  minds  from  the 
important  Study  of  history. — Alfredo  Berumen. 
Junior  College,  Hobart,  Oklahoma. 

•  Alberto  Regal.  Los  caminos  del  Inca  en  d 
antiguo  Peru.  Lima.  Sanmarti.  1936.  187 

pages. — When  the  chief  authority  on  hig^j- 
ways  of  the  Engineering  Sch(x>l  of  the  Cathc^ 
University  of  Lima  Studies  all  the  rewds  and 
bridges  built  by  the  Inca  Indians  in  Ecuador, 
Bolivia,  Peru,  Chile,  and  Argentina,  his  book 
is  bound  to  be  enlightening.  He  has  made  it 
interesting  as  well,  by  describing  the  methods 
of  construction,  the  problems  faced,  etc.  Five 
maps  trace  the  main  routes  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  locate  the  towns  mentioned  by  an¬ 
cient  authorities  on  main  and  secondary  roads. 
— W.  K.  J. 

•  Jose  Maria  Souviron.  Los  grandes  esedn- 
dalos  financieros.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Er- 

cilia.  1936.  272  pages.  $12.  m.-n. — Financial  ) 
scandals  on  a  large  scale  are  not  the  monopoly  I 
of  any  nation.  Those  selected  for  treatment  I 
here  include  such  various  frauds  as  the  French  I 
venture  in  Panama  and  the  debacle  of  the  I 
match  syndicate  of  Kreuger.  Not  forgotten  are 
American  affairs  such  as  Teapot  Dome,  InsuU 
and  his  adventures  at  the  expense  of  the  publk, 
and  the  various  exploits  of  A1  Capone  and 
gang^ers  in  general.  The  author  seems  weO 
informed.  He  knows  the  argot  of  the  American 
gang^er.  Dillinger,  he  says,  had  severaP’sweet- 
ies,”  and  on  his  ^taff  were  numerous  “gun- 
girls.”  The  Fall  scandal  is  exposed,  and  in  this 
connection  President  Harding  himself  by  no 
means  escapes  censure.  Much  said  of  Mr. 
Harding,  including  a  hint  that  his  death  was 
due  to  poison,  is  fanta^ic.  After  saying  several 
uncomplimentary  things  about  ex-mayor  Walk¬ 
er  of  New  York,  and  his  exit  from  public  life,  I 
he  disposes  of  that  gentleman  thus;  “El  tal  I 
Jimmy  se  dedico  entonces  al  cultivo  de  e^rellas  I 
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cincmatograficas.”  Can  anybody  dispute  this? 
Here  is  a  wealth  of  information  and  a  pene* 
trating  ^udy  of  frail  human  nature. — Calvert 
J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Humberto  VazqueZ'Machicado.  Tres  en' 
sayos  hiStorkos.  La  Paz.  Editorial  Bolivia' 

na.  1937.  110  pages.  5  bolivianos. — For  the 
^udent  intere^ed  in  the  background  of  the 
Chaco  struggle,  this  book  by  one  of  Bolivia’s 
sane^  hiAorians  will  be  of  great  value. 
The  titles  of  the  essays  are:  Etnografia  del 
Chaco,  Misiones  jesuitas  en  1764,  and  Regio 
patronato  de  Indias. — W.  K.  J. 

t  Ricardo  Donoso.  Hombres  e  ideas  de  an' 
tano  y  hogano.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1936.  178  pages.  15  pesos. — Sketches  of  ten 
persons  and  four  essays  on  ideas  make  up  this 
volume  by  a  Chilean  writer  already  famous  for 
his  biographies  of  Barros  Arana  and  J.  A. 
Irisarri.  Beginning  with  Bolivar  and  O’Hig' 
gins,  about  whom  he  has  little  new,  he  conti' 
nues  with  an  intereAing  ^udy  of  a  political  spy 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  Gutierrez  Moreno, 
then  other  important  and  intere^ing  figures 
of  Chilean  hi^ory.  For  us,  the  discussion  of 
the  Railroad  builder,  Henry  Meiggs,  a  picaro 
of  the  fir^  water,  will  be  enlightening. — 
W.  K.  J. 

•  AuguAo  Martinez  Olmedilla.  La  Cuarta 
Esposa  de  Fernando  VII.  Vida  novelada. 

Barcelona.  Juventud.  1936. — The  life  of  Maria 
CriAina,  fourth  wife  of  Fernando  VII  and 
mother  of  Isabel  II,  is  indeed  a  fit  subjeA  for  a 
noveli^.  Fernando’s  fir^  three  marriages  had 
been  loveless  and  childless.  He  was  ill  and 
expefted  to  diewithout  heir, leaving  the  throne 
to  his  brother  Don  Carlos.  The  lively  and 
musical  Neapolitan  Maria  Cri^ina  was  the  one 
woman  for  whom  the  mordant  Fernando  could 
feel  affedtion.  And  Spain  was  excited  when  it 
learned  that  the  royal  couple  was  to  have  an 
heir.  On  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Maria  Cris' 
tina  persuaded  her  husband  to  put  into  effedl 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  earlier  years,  setting 
aside  the  Salic  law  of  succession  by  which 
the  throne  passed  to  male  heirs  only.  When 
Fernando  seemed  on  the  verge  of  dying,  Maria 
Cri^ina  sought  to  effedt  a  compromise  with 
Don  Carlos  through  the  tricky  mini^r  Calo' 
marde;  while  Carlos  was  willing,  his  wife 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Bishop  of  Leon, 
who  vetoed  it.  The  result  was  the  long  and 
bitter  Carlin  war.  Three  months  after  Feman- 
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do  died,  Maria  Cri^ina  fell  in  love  with  a 
guardsman,  Munoz,  whom  she  soon  married. 

Sehor  Martinez  writes  brilliantly  and  imag' 
inatively  of  the  period  that  follows.  Bitterly 
criticized  both  during  her  lifetime  and  later, 
Maria  Cri^ina  did  add  much  more  than  moA 
people  realize  to  the  cultural  life  of  Spain. 
A  musician  and  painter  herself,  she  encouraged 
music  and  literature,  founding  the  Conserva' 
torio  de  Artes  in  1830.  She  brought  Rossini  to 
Madrid,  where  he  composed  his  celebrated 
Stabat  Mater,  which  was  performed  for  the 
fir^  time  in  1832  on  Holy  Friday  in  San  Felipe 
el  Real  in  Madrid.  Sehor  Martinez’s  chapter 
on  romantic  Madrid  is  one  of  the  fineA  evalua' 
tions  in  Spanish  of  that  period. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Matilde  Munoz.  Hcipoleon,  sus  cartas  de 

amor  a  Josefina.  Barcelona.  Editorial  Ju' 

ventud.  1935.  145  pages.  5  pesetas. — One 
scarcely  expedts  anything  new  about  Bona' 
parte.  Yet  these  love  letters  from  Napoleon  to 
Josephine,  covering  a  period  from  before  their 
marriage  until  after  the  divorce,  while  in  them' 
selves  interesting,  are  made  much  more  so  by 
the  clever  comments  of  the  compiler.  The 
author  of  these  comments  gives  us  a  woman’s 
estimate  of  Josephine  and  her  fiimous  husband, 
and  after  examining  the  evidence  adduced,  the 
reader  feels  sorry  for  Napoleon.  It  seems  that, 
blind  to  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  he  remained 
faithful  to  her  until  the  campaign  in  Egypt, 
when  he  was  disillusioned.  But  even  after  this 
he  Still  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  Josephine. 
When  he  finally  divorced  her  it  was  for  reasons 
of  State  and  only  after  a  terrible  emotional 
Struggle.  The  last  days  of  the  Emperor  in  Saint 
Helena  are  vividly  sketched,  and  his  last  words 
were  of  love  for  the  woman  who  had  so  httle 
deserved  them. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

•  J.  C.  Guerro.  Tambien  eSluue  en  el  Chaco. 

La  Paz.  Hermanns  Am6. 1935. 146  pages 

with  map.  3.50  bolivianos. — A  Peruvian  army 
official,  writing  critical  comments  on  the  War 
of  the  Chaco,  so  pleased  the  Bolivian  authori' 
ties  that  they  invited  him  to  observe  the  Strug' 
gle  at  closer  range.  From  many  dispatches  pub' 
lished  in  Callao,  a  volume,  El  Chaco  0  la  guerra 
boliviano' par aguaya  was  completed  by  a  I.itna 
bookseller.  For  Bolivian  consumption,  only 
the  third  part,  consisting  chiefly  of  subjective 
impressions,  was  reprinted. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Jose  G.  Montes  de  Oca.  Mirador.  Mexico. 

Imprenta  Mcxlema.  1936.  148  pages. — 
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This  Mexican  writer  has  already  published 
ten  books  or  more  dealing  with  interc^ing 
hi^orical,  folklori^ic  and  descriptive  aspedts 
of  his  beautiful  country.  The  present  work, 
written  in  clear  and  harmonious  prose,  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  this  noble  work  of 
revealing  the  mo^  typical  and  poetical  aspedts 
of  Latin  America.  The  popular  fe^ivals,  the 
dances,  the  songs,  even  the  archeology  of 
Mexico  6nd  in  the  pages  of  Mir  odor  original 
and  efledlive  expression.  The  description  of 
the  “Viemes  de  Dolores”  which  opens  the 
book  is  really  charming.  In  the  person  of  Sr. 
Montes  de  Oca,  cultural  information  and  ex' 
cellent  literary  ta^e  are  harmoniously  united. 
His  pleasant,  vivid  pages  can  be  read  without 
the  slighted  effort.  They  are  not  burdened  by 
the  dull  erudition  of  many  writers  on  similar 
subjedts. — GaSton  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

•  Julian  Escudero  Picazo.  Rufticidades  Man' 
chegas.  Madrid.  Juan  Pueyo.  1936.  145 

pages.  3  pesetas. — This  contribution  to  regional 
Spanish  literature  is  divided  into  two  sedtions, 
the  6r^  of  which  is  written  in  the  language 
of  the  peasants  of  that  region,  the  other,  in 
good  contemporary  Spanish. — Streeter  Sttiart. 
Durant,  Oklahoma. 

•  Manuel  Abril.  Los  ninos  en  la  pintura  y 
en  la  fotografia.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  109 

pages.  5  pesetas. — ^This  graphic  anthology, 
fir^  of  a  series,  EStampas  de  vida  y  arte,  is  a 
charming  effort  to  popularize  with  dignity. 
Though  “sin  pretensiones  de  e^dio  dodtoral,” 
Manuel  Abril  has  shown  both  knowledge  and 
wit  in  his  selections  and  comments.  Repro- 
dudtions  of  paintings  from  Zurbarin  to  Picasso 
and  caricatures  appear  as  well  as  numerous 
photographs,  confoed  neither  to  Spanish 
arti^  nor  subjedts,  in  which  the  authentic 
beauty  of  reality  offers  a  wide  range  of  ex' 
pressiveness  from  the  vivid  little  “poseuse” 
on  the  cover  to  the  eager  gamins  from  “peda^ 
gogical  missions,”  and  one  pair  of  little  hands 
as  eloquent, almo^, as  Dvirer’s “praying  hands.” 
— Grace  Eads  Dalton.  Kansas  City  Junior  Cob 
lege. 

•  AuguAo  Arias.  Panorama  de  la  literatura 
ecuatoriana.  Quito.  Imprenta  Nacional. 

1936.  146  pages. — This  work  is  short  and 
meaty,  condensed  and  agile.  Few  national 
hi^ries  of  literature  have  offered  in  so  solid 
a  ^le  so  complete  a  series  of  a  nation’s  prin- 
dpal  literary  Egures.  If  we  had  a  book  like  this 
for  each  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  car' 
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ried  through  with  the  same  degree  of  under* 
standing,  hone^y  and  charm,  they  would 
represent  a  great  ^p  forward  toward  intcb 
ledtual  fraternity. 

The  work  becomes  more  intere^ing  as  you 
read  on.  In  our  opinion,  the  mo^  valuable 
pages  of  the  work  are  those  which  present  the 
“new  generation”  to  us.  It  is  in  these,  even 
more  than  elsewhere,  that  Sr.  Arias,  who  is  also 
a  delicate  and  profound  poet,  evidences  his 
vaA  culture,  the  cha^e  perfection  of  his  Ayle 
and  the  eclecticism  of  his  spirit. — GaSton  Fi' 
gueira.  Montevideo. 

•  Homenaje  a  Federico  Garda  Lorca.  La 
Paz.  Hermanos  Amo.  1936. 41  pages.  1  bolivia* 
no. — On  December  12  of  laA  year.  La  Pena 
de  Escritores  y  Arti^tas  held  a  mass  meeting 
of  homage  to  Garcia  Lorca.  In  this  folio  pamph- 
let  are  reprinted  Gonzalo  Parker's  speech  As' 
peCto  poUtico'SOcial,  Alfonso  Telleria’s  En  el 
campo  de  la  literatura  and  a  half  dozen  lauda* 
tory  sonnets  and  longer  poems. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Enrique  Jose  Varona.  Estudios  y  confc' 
rencias.  La  Habana.  Edici6n  06cial.  1936. 

445  pages. — A  commendable  project  is  the 
collection  and  publication  of  the  works  of  the 
great  writers  of  Cuba.  The  b(X)k  before  us  con- 
tains  a  number  of  Judies  and  papers  on  liter* 
ary  topics,  by  Enrique  Jose  Varona,  a  name 
illuArious  in  the  annals  of  the  island.  These 
papers  include  Judies  on  Cervantes,  Emerson, 
Victor  Hugo  and  other  literary  h'ghts.  Con* 
siderable  space  is  devoted  to  Cuban  authors, 
notably  Tejera,  Varela  and  Gomez  de  Avella* 
neda.  Writing  of  Luisa  Perez  de  Zambrena,  he 
pronounces  her  la  mas  insigne  elegiaca  de 
nueStra  Urica.  It  is  sufficient  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  author's  wide  reading  and  powerful 
intellect,  to  read  his  reply  to  L6pez  de  Ayala, 
who  had  read  a  paper  before  a  learned  sexiety 
in  Havana,  ^ting  his  inability  to  find  any* 
thing  worth  while  in  American  literature  or 
culture,  whether  Latin  or  AnglcySaxon  in 
origin.  Varona's  refutation  is  a  mcxiel  of 
polemic.  This  volume  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  intere^ed  in  the  literature  of  Cuba, 
a  rich  treasure  house  which  can  be  profitably 
explored. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Victoria  Barrios.  La  nave  Tornasol.  San* 
tiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1936. — This 

book  of  verse  is  the  expression  of  a  reAlcss 
yearning  for  adventure,  whether  that  adven* 
ture  be  into  space  or  into  emotion.  So  Victoria 
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Barrios  sings  of  her  little  boat,  Tomasol,  which 

“Partid  tras  un  ensueno,  loca  y  emocionada 
sin  saber  a  que  puerto  deberia  llegar." 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  seAions: 
poems  of  the  sea,  poems  of  the  land,  poems  of 
love.  Despite  this  division,  the  unity  of  theme 
is  unbroken,  a  theme  well  expressed  in  “Paga' 
na.” 

"EStoy  vibrante  de  anhelos, 
de  embriagadoras  errancias, 
y  me  llaman  los  caminos, 
las  selvas  y  las  montanas. 

One  feels  that  Vidloria  Barrios  has  been 
trying  a  bit  too  desperately  not  to  miss  the 
sensations  of  life.Only  in  the  6r^  and  the  la^ 
of  her  poems — those  dedicated  to  her  son, 
whom  she  calls  her  “mas  bello  poema” — does 
she  really  seem  to  have  attained  some  depth. 
Her  son  has  truly  become  the  “puerto  divino 
donde  anclaron  todas  mis  inquietudes”;  her 
nave  “Tomasol”  has  found  peace. — Madeline 
W.  Hkhols.  Berkeley,  California. 

t  Ga^on  Figueira.  Para  los  nifios  de  Ame' 
rica.  Segunda  edicidn,  corregida  y  am- 
pliada.  Buenos  Aires.  Libreria  del  Colegio. 
1937. — Poems  and  bits  of  prose  intended  to 
^ir  a  child’s  fancy,  to  make  him  love  and 
respedt  his  natural  environment,  to  enkindle  in 
him  the  spirit  of  Pan  American  confraternity 
and  beyond  that  the  ideal  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  In  a  world  filled  with  the  gloom  of 
materialism,  children  are  taught  the  joys  of 
imaginative  creation  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  nature;  in  a  world  filled  with 
nationaliAic  hatreds  they  are  told  to  extend 
their  native  horizon  ever  outward  so  as  to 
include  the  three  Americas,  because  all  have 
common  traditions  and  aspirations.  In  this 
respedt  the  far'seeing  Bolivar  has  rightly  said: 
“Nue^ra  patria  es  America.”  The  theme  of 
universal  brotherhood,  though  apparently 
more  re^ridted  in  treatment,  adtually  is  im- 
plied  in  the  concept  of  Pan  Americanism  and 
is  ^rengthened  by  it.  It  is  also  important  to 
note  that  this  is  an  “obra  utilizada  como  texto 
dc  ledturas  fibres  en  varias  escuelas  america' 
nas.” — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  North we^em  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Gertrudis  Gomez  de  Avellaneda.  Selec' 
cion  pohica.  La  Habana.  Pubficaciones 
de  la  Secretaria  de  Educacion.  1936.  51  pages. 
Di^ributed  free. — A  representative  colledtion 
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of  poems  by  this  beloved  Cuban  woman  poet, 
preceded  by  a  short  biographical  sketch  and 
distributed  free  in  a  noteworthy  effort  to  make 
cultural  material  available  to  anyone  inter¬ 
ested. — Streeter  Stuart.  Durant,  Oklahoma. 

•  Joaquin  Gomez  Bas.  Marejadas.  Ro¬ 
mances  y  otros  motivos.  Buenos  Aires. 

Editorial  Liberia.  1936. — A  bit  of  naturalism 
cast  with  a  light  touch,  ordinary  objedts  made 
fantastic  in  semi-obscurity,  daily  scenes  trans¬ 
formed  by  original  imagery,  joy  and  melancholy 
skillfully  dimmed  by  artistic  re^raint — these 
are  some  of  the  charadteriStics  of  Marejadas, 
whose  author  can  draw  a  poetic  pidture  even 
from  a  fine  of  clothes  flapping  in  the  wind  in 
the  fight  of  the  moon.  Ropa  tendida  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  poet’s  very  modem  ideas,  with 
a  careful  finish,  though  surprising  and  original, 
of  classic  simplicity. 

A  definite  vein  of  subjedtivity  is  felt  through¬ 
out,  but  rather  felt  than  anywhere  expressed. 
We  appreciate  the  subtlety  of  the  poet’s 
giving  us  the  impression  of  an  objedt  or  an 
emotion  rather  than  the  thing  itself  in  reafi^ic 
portrayal. — Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarice.  Domi¬ 
nican  College,  San  Rafeel,  California. 

•  J.  D.  Gomez  Rojas.  Elegias.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Nascimento.  1935.  155  pages.  5 

pesos. — In  1920  a  Chilean  poet,  arre^d  for 
his  I.W.W.  inclinations,  was  mi^eated  and 
died  in  prison.  Now  comes  a  colledtion  of  his 
poems,  with  a  prolog  by  his  friend,  the  drama¬ 
tic  Acevedo  Hernandez.  The  volume  contains 
no  traditional  love  poems.  In  die  few  verses 
where  woman  is  mentioned,  she  usually  lies 
dying  or  “engaha  como  serpiente.”  The  notable 
exception  is  ten  poems  in  the  sedtion  La  sonrisa 
inmovil  to  his  mother. 

In  the  reC  of  the  book  “muerte”  is  his 
favorite  word.  Beautifully  but  tragically  does 
he  portray  Chileans  of  the  lower  classes.  These 
sketches,  with  some  auto-biographical  material, 
provide  the  bulk  of  the  volume. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Raquel  Saenz.  Voz  y  silencio.  (El  libro  de 
mi  madre).  Poemas.  Montevideo.  Maria 

Teresa  L.  de  Saenz.  1936. — The  poems  of  this 
colledtion  are  highly  flavored  with  an  earthy  na¬ 
turalness  peculiar  to  the  simple  folk  that  figure 
in  them.  They  remind  the  reader  in  a  vague 
way  of  the  Stephen  FoCer  type  of  work — 
natural  to  the  point  of  naivet^,  threaded  with 
humor  and  pathos.  Even  the  figures  of  speech 
arc  generally  taken  from  the  humble,  the 
common  fife  of  the  gaucho  and  the  china. 
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Occasional  poems  are  as  valuable  “slices  of 
life”  as  some  of  the  eighteenth  century  sainc' 
tes,  to  which  they  are  in  many  ways  compa^ 
rable,  though  belonging  to  an  entirely  different 
genre. — Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarice.  Dominican 
College,  San  Rafael,  California. 

•  E^ban  Satorres.  Cigarra  de  otono.  Cap 
tagena.  M.  Carreho.  1935.  158  pages.  4 

pesetas. — A  volume  of  poetry  written  by  one 
who  spent  his  life  on  the  sea  and  who  had 
time  to  give  himself  to  his  writing  only  after 
retiring,  hence  the  title.  His  heart  rebelled 
againA  the  ab^racflions  of  modem  poetry,  and 
in  this  volume  he  follows  the  conventional 
forms  and  writes  poetry  to  which  meaning 
can  be  attached. — Streeter  Stuart.  Durant,  Ok' 
lahoma. 

•  Hilda  Mundy.  Pirotecnia.  La  Paz.  Con  el 
Autor.  152  pages.  4  bolivianos. — Trolley 

cars,  billboards,  and  po^rs  smeared  on  private 
houses  in  La  Paz  proclaimed  a  humorous  book 
by  Hilda  Mundy,  so  I  paid  four  bolivianos  (12 
cents,  U.S.)  for  58  two'page  chapters  of  wise- 
cracks  and  sentence  paragraphs  such  as:“Satan 
es  bello  porque  baila  en  jazz  infernal  y  se  opila 
con  cocktails  de  fiiego.” 

The  author  likens  her  epigrams  to  Breworks 
that  look  dazzling  but  result  in  nothing.  The 
volume  is  an  “Ensayo  miedoso  de  literatura 
ultraiAa.”  She  says  she  was  warned;  “Su  libro 
sera  un  fracaso  que  hara  reir.”  She  comforts 
herself  imagining  “tres  docenas  de  ledtores 
riendo  de  las  paginas  de  mi  fracaso.”  So  in 
preliminary  advice  to  the  reader,  she  says: 
“Moje  Ud.  el  dedo  en  el  esponjero  y  cuida- 
dosamente  siga  adelante.”  Then  after  this 
young  writer  discusses  in  witty  and  often 
vitriolic  paragraphs  love,  politics  and  other 
phases  of  modem  life,  she  ends :  “El  Quijotismo 
de  escribir  un  libro  e^a  consumado.  Hilda.” 

It  was  worth  twelve  cents  to  discover  that 
modernism  has  come  to  Bolivian  letters. — 
Willis  K  Jones.  Miami  University, 

•  Guillermo  Belmonte  Pool.  Alto  peruanos. 
Cochabamba  (Bolivia).  Imprenta  Inglesa. 

1935.  137  pages.  3.50  bolivianos. — A  rather 
exuberant  but  simulating  colledtion  of  essays, 
apparently  privately  printed  by  the  author 
(a  necessity  in  Bolivia,  frequently,  for  even 
worthwhile  books).  He  considers  it  a  socio- 
logical  Sudy  of  the  War  and  the  results  of  its 
“^caso,”  It  becomes  a  criticism  of  literature, 
people,  and  trends.  In  the  chapter  Patinofobia 
(Patino  is  Bolivia’s  tin  magnate)  he  gives  a 


scathing  comment  on  induSrial  conditions. 
Empleomama  discusses  Bolivian  laziness.  Poli- 
tiqueria  is  another  intere^ing  sedtion. — W 
K.J. 


•  Serafin  y  Joaquin  Alvarez  Quintero. 

Para  mol,  el  mio.  Comedia  en  tres  ados. 
Madrid.  Sociedad  general  de  au tores  de  Es' 
paha.  1935.  112  pages.  4  pesetas. — Another 
example  of  the  inexhaudible  facility  and  felicity 
of  the  brothers  Quintero,  a  pidure  of  prc' 
war  society  in  Madrid  where  their  salubrious 
wit  is  quite  as  much  at  home  as  in  Anda¬ 
lusia.  The  clash  of  modem  wild  youth  with 
what  is  left  of  mod  precious  from  another 
day  furnishes  the  adion.  There  is  balance, 
the  cudomary  madery  of  dramatic  irony, 
subtle  charaderization  and  delightful  carica¬ 
ture.  The  play  reads  well  and  would  ad  better. 
Fortunate  adors  to  find  a  dozen  good  parts 
in  one  short  play. — Grace  Eads  Dalton.  Junior 
College,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


•  Carlos  Giron  Cema.  Ixquic.  Tragedia 
mitol6gica  quiche.  San  Cridobal  de  la 
Habana.  Editorial  Hermes.  1935.  75  pages.— 
Mythology  and  the  symbolic  form  the  basis 
of  this  drama  of  light  and  shadow.  The  whole 
impression  is  a  drange,  fantadic  one,  produced 
by  elements  of  the  macabre,  and  by  snake- 
hke  lines  and  movements  almod  bordering  cm 
contortion,  didortion.  The  work  gives  us  a 
sense  of  the  primitive  and  the  modemidic  at 
the  same  time,  the  former  being  found  prin¬ 
cipally  in  figure,  and  theme  or  plot,  while  the 
latter  is  decidedly  present  in  treatment,  and 
is  especially  achieved  in  the  scenery,  the  dage 
itself.  We  are  condantly  conscious  of  color 
scheme,  which  is  confined  to  the  effective  con- 
trad  of  black  and  glidening  white,  with  an 
occasional  brilliant  spot  of  blood-red.  The 
tragedy  ends,  however,  in  an  optimidk 
burd  of  rainbow  color. — Dorothy  Cbtelk 
Clarke.  Dominican  College,  San  Rafeel,  Cali' 
fomia. 


•  Emedo  Marsili.  El  sonador.  Buenos  Aires, 
Lajouane.  1936.  145  pages.  $1  m.'n.— 
About  Don  Bosco,  the  modem  saint,  his  life 
and  miracles,  much  has  been  said  and  written. 
Doubtless  this  pious  Italian  was  a  remarkable 
man  and  served  his  generation  well,  and  none 
can  gainsay  the  importance  of  his  life  work, 
rescuing  and  educating  friendless  youth.  The 
present  text  is  called  by  the  author  a  Drama 
hiitorico.  It  is  in  five  adts  and  twenty'seven 
scenes,  the  personages  being  very  numerous. 
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In  spite  of  almo^  insuperable  odds  the  good 
saint  goes  on  with  his  work,  aided  by  Divine 
guidance,  too  obvious  to  be  doubted.  He  even 
performs  miracles  on  occasion,  and  as  in  the 
case  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  the  touch  of  his 
dead  body  re^ores  health  to  a  wounded  man. 
This  is  a  very  human  document,  and  can  be  read 
with  pleasure, being  fullof  life  and  adtion.What 
credence  may  be  given  to  the  miraculous  elc' 
ments  in  the  play  no  one  can  decide  but  the 
reader  himself,  but  que^ions  of  that  sort  do 
not  necessarily  detract  from  its  arti^ic  worth. 
—Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Ramon  Diaz  Sanchez.  Mene.  Caracas. 

Cooperativa  de  Artes  Graficas.  1936. 

136  pages.  4  bolivares. — A  short  novel  dealing 
with  life  in  the  oil  6elds  of  the  ^te  of  Zulia, 
Venezuela.  Strudturally  it  can  scarcely  be 
railed  a  novel,  since  it  has  little  or  no  continui' 
ty  of  plot  or  character  development.  It  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  colledtion  of  loosely 
connedted  sketches  of  a  given  locale.  The 
chief  merit  lies  in  the  skill  with  which  the 
author  depidts  the  advent  of  the  petroleum 
induAry  to  this  region  of  Venezuela,  and 
its  effedt  upon  the  leisuredoving,  naive  tropical 
people.  From  a  land  of  eternal  beauty  the 
country  is  changed  to  one  blighted  by  ugly 
and  greedy  indu^rialism.  The  Nordic  over- 
seers  impose  a  sy^em  of  regimentation  upon 
the  native  workers  wholly  alien  to  their  land 
of  manana.  The  result  is  a  poor  baffled  type  of 
native  much  worse  for  the  wear  of  the  Yank- 
ee's  idea  of  progress.  The  book  is  also  highly 
intere^ing  to  the  ^udent  of  comparative  Ian- 
guages,  for  it  makes  him  aware  of  the  great 
breach  that  is  developing  between  Peninsular 
and  Latin  American  Spanish. — Lowell  Dun' 
ham.  Central  State  Teacher's  College,  Edmond, 
Oklahoma. 

•  Jaime  Mendoza.  Lago  enigmatko.  Sucre, 

Bolivia.  Charcas.  1936.  222  pages.  10 

bolivianos. — Dodtor  Mendoza,  poet,  noveliA, 
anthropologic,  and  geographer,  whose  collec' 
tion  of  articles  about  Bolivia,  Mocizo  boliviano, 
won  him  the  Bolivian  Roma  prize  of  1935, 
now  returns  to  his  firC  love,  fidtion. 

This  novel,  fifth  among  his  eighteen  pub' 
lished  books,  was  named  from  Poop6,  that 
lake  apparently  without  outlet  into  which 
waters  from  Titicaca  run.  Forty  years  ago 
the  author  read  a  legend  of  one  of  his  anceCors, 
a  political  refugee  on  a  tiny  island  there.  He 
began  a  juvenile  novel  with  that  theme.  Later, 
as  a  physician,  he  spent  months  at  Challapata 


on  the  lake,  and  wrote  the  legend  as  a  ballad. 
And  now,  When  a  publisher  asked  for  a  novel, 
he  has  combined  all  his  intereCs  in  this  simple 
tale  of  Gabriel  Pacheco,  a  poet  intereCed  in 
Cudying  the  Indians  on  its  shores,  who  pa' 
tronized  the  Poop6  thermal  baths,  met  the 
lovely  Filomena  Mendoza,  broke  his  engage- 
ment  to  an  Oruro  heiress,  and  returned  to  the 
lake  to  find  that  Filomena  had  drowned  her- 
self. 

A  map  of  Bolivia  showing  Filomena  Island 
in  the  lake,  and  detailed  hiCorical  references 
to  the  year  1863,  teCify  to  the  truth  of  the 
details.  The  author’s  ability  to  depiC  the  life 
and  surroundings  of  these  simple  folk  explains 
why  he  is  heralded  as  the  Bolivian  Gorki. — 
W.  K.  Jones.  Miami  University. 

•  Francisco  Monterde.  Cuentos  mexicanos. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1936. — The 

diCinguished  Mexican  critic  and  author  has 
divided  this  collecftion  of  bits  of  intriguing 
narrative  into  five  groups  whose  general  titles 
well  indicate  the  context.  De^linos  humildes 
are  four  Cories  of  the  pathetic  tragedies  of 
the  poor.  Siluetas  urbanas  vividly  portray  the 
life  of  the  capital,  the  Mexican  temperament 
and  the  Mexican  idiosyncrasies.  Muecas, 
four  longer  dialogue-narratives,  tell  of  the 
grimaces  that  Fate  makes  at  us  when  we  think 
we  know  what  it  is  planning  for  us.  Cruceros 
is  used  to  designate  the  weight  of  the  crosses 
that  we  all  muC  bear.  In  his  pathetic  rendering 
of  the  old,  old  tragedy  of  incompatibility 
between  two  who  are  bound  together  for  life, 
he  has  accurately  weighed  Mexican  masculine 
pride  which  will  subjeC  itself  to  any  torture 
rather  than  admit  a  miCake.  Perfiles  fantdSticos 
are  gems  of  sparkling  cold  reality  set  in  the 
white  gold  of  phantasy. — Dorothy  Margaret 
Kress.  Berkeley,  California. 

•  Salvador  Reyes.  Piel  noiftuma.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1936. 128  pages.  $5  m.-n. 

— Luis  Alberto  Sanchez’  introduCory  “let¬ 
ter”  to  this  sequel  to  Ruta  de  sangre  mentions 
the  author’s  “intensidad  abusiva”  that  plunges 
the  “virgen  loca,”  with  her  four  sentimental, 
libertine  friends,  in  cinematic  tempo  to  the 
inelucJtable  bitter  end.  The  reader  muC  agree 
with  Sanchez  that  Salvador  Reyes’  bitterness 
has  the  bite  of  reality  and  of  the  sea  air  of  the 
Chilean  port.  Without  descriptive  padding 
Reyes  makes  one  keenly  aware  of  his  setting, 
of  the  life  there,  as  transitory  as  the  winds 
that  blow,  and  of  the  irreconcilable  cleavage  of 
classes.  The  Chileans  seem  real;  they  are  well 
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differentiated.  The  foreigners  are  traveAies, 
and  very  amusing  ones.  The  underlying  and 
absorbing  “motif'  of  sex  is  treated  with  detach' 
ment  and  acuteness.  The  dark  setting  enhances 
the  brightness  of  the  rare  beauty  of  feeling 
expressed  in  some  of  the  charadters. — Grace 
Eadi  Dalton.  Junior  College,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

•  Pablo  Rojas  Paz.  HaJla  aqut,  no  mas.  San- 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1936.  239  pages. 
$10.00  m.-n. — “From  shirt  sleeves  to  sh’rt 
sleeves”  is  the  lesson  brought  out  in  this  novel, 
whose  protagoni^  is  a  cruel  man,  saturated 
with  crime  and  heartlessness,  intoxicated  by 
riches  and  power.  He  typifies  capital  in  the 
unequal  and  unending  druggie  between 
capital  and  labor.  The  writer  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  downtrodden  worker,  often  voicing 
his  feeling  in  subtle  words  of  bitter  sarcasm. 
The  aim  of  the  author  seems  to  be  primarily 
a  moral  one,  and  secondly,  perhaps,  a  philo' 
sophic  one. 

Though  poetic  juAice  is  rendered  in  the  end, 
this  political  satire  would  probably  be  more 
effective,  as  well  as  more  convincing,  if  the 
villain  hero  had  been  allowed  to  continue 
on  his  evil  way  unmoleAed.  However,  we 
are  Wrongly  reminded  of  the  oftTorgotten 
fiidt,  “Eppur  si  muovc.” — Dorothy  Clotelle 
Clarice.  D^inican  College,  San  Rafiiel,  Cali' 
fomia. 

•  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez.  La  Perricholi.  San- 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1936. 175  pages. — 
The  pidture  of  Colonial  Peru,  violently  pot' 
traying  the  clash  between  the  Franciscan  and 
the  Jesuit  Orders  for  supremacy  in  the  New 
World  and  their  unceasing  opposition  to  the 
tyrannical  rule  of  the  Viceroys,  in  this  novel 
takes  on  epic  proportions  as  Luis  Alberto 
Sanchez  goes  on  depidting  human  beings  as 
voluptuous  little  flies  who  spawn  and  die, 
or  are  sacrificed  in  this  constant  conflidt  of 
forces.  Only  “La  Perricholi,”  as  the  ambi' 
tious  “me^iza”  heroine  is  called,  through  her 
acuteness  and  sheer  sensual  domination  over 
men,  comes  to  live  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  is 
buried  with  all  ceremony  and  curiously  fitting 
accident.  The  charadters  have  all  the“moving 
pidture”  coloring  of  hi^orical,  legendary 
figures  and  the  plot  the  necessary  rapidity  and 
succession  of  explosive  incidents  that  we  have 
come  to  associate  with  the  cinematograph. — 
Dorothy  M.  Kress.  Berkeley,  California. 
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•  Alvaro  Yunque.  7^o  hay  vacaciones.  Bue- 
nos  Aires.  Tor.  156  pages. — ^This  little 
book  is  a  colledtion  of  nine  short  Tories  based 
upon  child  psychology.  In  each  the  child  is 
represented  as  being  more  or  less  misundet' 
^ood  and  a  sort  of  hero  when  judged  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  environment.  Not  obtrusively  peda¬ 
gogical  or  didadtic,  the  Tories  are  rather  in- 
te  reding  per  se  and  valuable  for  the  principles 
they  illu^rate. — Streeter  Stuart.  Oklahoma 
SoutheaAem  Teachers  College. 

AAA 

The  entire  March  number  of  Berliner  Mo- 
natshefte  deals  with'  the  theme  Das  Ende  da 
Kriegsschuldluge.  There  are  articles  by  Fried¬ 
rich  Stieve,  Werner  Frauendien^,  Friedrich 
Thimme,  Alfons  Fonck,  Bernhard  Schwert- 
feger,  Hermann  Lutz,  Hans  Draeger,  and 
AuguA  Bach. 

“From  among  the  innumerable  women  who 
have  played  a  leading  role  upon  the  ^ge  of 
European  affmrs,  of  art,  of  literature,  of  science, 
the  seven  of  my  choice  seem  in  my  e^imation 
to  have  embodied  the  higher  ideals  of  woman¬ 
hood.  These  seven  are  Anita  Garibaldi,  Kate¬ 
rina  Breshkovskaia,  Halide  Edib,  Marie  Queen 
of  Roumania,  Selma  Lagerlof,  Eleonora  Duse, 
and  Marie  Sklodowska  Curie.” — Chri^ine 
Galitzi,  in  Lectures  on  Women  of  the  Modem 
World,  Scripps  College  Papers,  Humber  Six. 

“It  seems  that  the  majority  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  theologians  know  Catholicism  only  from 
the  writings  of  the  Reformers.  They  have  no 
suspicion  how  thoroughly  the  Catholic  Church 
was  indiredtly  reformed  as  a  result  of  the 
Reformation.  The  Catholic  Church  is  mwe 
consi^ntly  evangelical  than  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  today.” — Otto  Urbach,  in  Hochland 
(Munchen). 

“.  .  .the  (Bolivian)  government  recently 
e^blished  yearly  conte^  for  the  purpose  of 
seledting  the  outstanding  work  in  each  of  the 
following  fields;  literature,  science,  education, 
and  the  arts.  For  the  first  three  there  will  be 
prizes  amounting  to  2,000  bolivianos.  The 
winning  painter  and  sculptor  will  have  their 
works  purchased  by  the  Government,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  receiving  gold  medals.  The  jury  will 
include  representatives  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  the  University  of  La  Paz,  and 
several  associations  of  authors,  teachers  and 
artists.  Five  thousand  copies  of  each  winning 
book  will  be  printed  at  the  Government’s 
expense;  two  thousand  will  be  presented  to 
the  author.” — Panorama,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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(For  other  boo1{s  in  Italian,  see  "Head-Liners") 


f  Carlo  Boselli.  Guida  alio  studio  della  Lin¬ 
gua  Spagnuola.  Milano.  Edizioni  “Le 
Linguc  EAere.”  1936.  160  pages.  5  lire. — A 
little  mine  of  intereAing  facfts  for  the  Italian 
who  wishes  to  ma^er  the  Spanish  language. 
The  close  similarity  of  the  two  tongues  is 
often  the  cause  of  serious  embarrassment  to 
the  superficial  ^udent.  The  reader  of  Guida 
dllo  Sturiio  del  Id  Lingua  Spagnuola  can  spare 
himself  the  error  of  translating  chica  into  cicca. 
For  an  Italian,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  mis' 
underhand  spoken  sentences  like  “He  vi^to 
en  la  mesa  una  sarta  de  setas  coloradas"  or 
“Pepe  sale  de  la  academia  de  corte”  or  “Con 
e^  caldo  no  me  guAa  la  trufai.” 

Boselli’s  fadts  are  judiciously  interspersed 
with  bits  of  humor,  the  whole  forming  an 
easily  read  treatise  of  real  value.  In  its  small 
compass  it  treats  of  the  surprising  attracftivc' 
ness  in  the  ^udy  of  the  twin'siAer  language; 
why  Spanish  ought  to  be  ^udied;  the  differen' 
ces  between  Spanish  and  Latin-American 
Spanish;  the  benefits  of  didtionary'^udy;  the 
influence  of  Spanish  on  the  language  and  dia^ 
lefts  of  Italy;  the  dissimilarities  between 
Italian  and  Spanish.  It  ends  with  a  chapter 
of  bibliographical  suggeAions — the  beA  dic' 
tionarics,  vocabularies,  grammars,  encyclo- 
pedias,  etc. 

The  brevity  of  the  treatise  makes  some  of 
its  chapters  superficial.  This  is  the  case 
especially  with  diapter  VI,  sedtion  1,  which 
takes  up  the  orthographic  changes  as  they 
developed  from  Latin.  Here  we  find  sweeping 
I  ftatements  such  as  “L'o,  se  non  e  finale,  dit' 

I  ttmga  in  ue."  But  the  reader  muA  bear  in 
I  mind  that  this  is  a  “Guida”  to  the  ^udy  of 
the  Spanish  language,  and  not  a  philological 
ftudy.  Besides  its  aim  as  a  guide  to  Italian 
ftudents  of  Spanish,  the  book,  with  its  lively 


enthusiasm  and  its  appealing  data,  tends  to  give 
to  “la  lingua  di  Cervantes,  magnifies  lingua, 
aspra  e  dolce  come  in  paesaggio  spagnuolo  di 
pietra  e  cielo,”  its  place  among  the  great  Ian- 
guages  of  the  world. — Donato  Intemoscia. 
Northwe^em  University. 

•  Giorgio  Molfino.  II  Canale  di  Suez  e  il 
suo  regime  intemazionale.  Genova.  Emi' 

liano  degli  Orfini.  1936.  8  lire. — The  possibil¬ 
ity  of  closing  the  Suez  Canal  in  order  to 
prevent  Italy  from  being  vidtorious  over 
Ethiopia  was,  as  everyone  knows,  finally 
abandoned,  when  it  became  clear  that  such 
an  adtion  would  lead  to  a  mo^  calamitous  and 
widespread  European  war.  Molfino  examines 
carefully  all  documents  that  diredtly  or  in- 
diredtly  concern  the  canal  and  finds  that  there 
has  not  been  a  single  precedent  for  such  a  move 
that  might  be  invoked  by  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  either  on  juridical  or  on  moral  grounds. 
He  discusses  the  role  of  Great  Britain  in  Suez 
hi^ory  from  the  early  period  of  its  ^renuous 
opposition  to  the  projedt  to  its  purchase  of  a 
controlhng  intere^  in  Suez  ftocks  and  its 
seizure  of  Egypt  to  guarantee  its  ships  freedom 
of  passage  to  India.  The  fear  that  this  “life 
line”  might  be  interrupted  by  the  rapidly 
growing  ^rength  of  the  Italians  caused  the 
Empire  to  bring  pressure  upon  the  Geneva 
tribunal  to  declare  illegal  what  contradts, 
conventions  and  agreements  had  previously 
held  legal.  This  clear  presentation  of  the  issue 
adds  to  the  anti-ideali^ic  aspedt  of  the  League's 
case  again^  Italy. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  North- 
we^em  University. 

•  F.  Vito  and  others.  Economia  Corpora- 
tiva.  Milano.  Societa  Editrice  “Vita  e 

Pensiero.”  237  pages. — In  “Corporative  Eco¬ 
nomics”  the  editor  and  three  associates  have 
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prepared  a  descriptive  and  rationalized  account 
of  the  fasciA  economic  sy^em  now  in  force  in 
Italy.  These  men  have  been  at  pains  to  discuss 
foreign  sy^ms  in  treating  their  several  themes, 
so  as  to  clarify  their  interpretation  of  Italian 
methods. 

But  this  is  no  mere  partisan  pamphlet.  It 
is  aimed  as  a  scientific  treatment  supporting 
the  corporative  project  by  means  of  universal 
economic  principles.  The  authors  face  many  of 
the  mo^  vital  problems,  such  as  controlling 
production  during  a  period  of  expansion, 
various  factors  in  economic  equilibrium,  and 
political  principles  applied  to  corporative 
economics. 

Footnotes  record  the  in^ruments  employed 
during  the  research  involved  in  preparing  this 
treatise.  It  is  volume  fifteen  in  the  Social 
Science  Series  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
the  Sacred  Heart. — H.  L.  Latham.  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

•  Bino  Bellomo.  Settccento  bolognesc  (Vita  e 
Cronache).  Bologna.  Cappelh'.  1936.  9 

lire. — A  brief  collection  of  curious  anecdotes 
and  details  concerning  fe^ivals,  food  and 
clothing,  literary  men  and  adventures.  The 
clash  between  social  progressivism  and  con¬ 
servatism  is  obvious.  The  book  is  quite  un- 
sy^ematic  and  fragmentary,  and  one  is  not 
always  sure  how  much  is  typical  and  how  much 
purely  casual.  However,  it  makes  spicy,  di¬ 
verting  reading. — W.  P.  D. 

•  Gino  Doria.  Storia  di  una  capitals.  Napoli 
dalle  origin!  al  1860.  Napoli.  Guida.  1935. 

— A  brief  but  readable  hi^ory  of  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Naples,  meant  for  the  general  reader 
rather  than  the  special!^,  but  giving  some  idea 
of  sources  and  a  brief  bibliography.  The  au¬ 
thor  denies  the  inevitability  of  such  so-called 
Neapolitan  traits  as  musical  spirit  and  specula¬ 
tive  intellect.  He  ^ops  with  1860  because  after 
that  date  Naples  could  not  be  called  the  capital 
of  a  separate  admini^rative  unit. — J.  V.  H. 

•  Amintore  Fanf^.  Saggi  di  ftoria  econo' 
mica  italiana  (Puhhlicazioni  della  Uni' 

versitd  Cattolica  di  Milano,  serie  terza:  Scienze 
social!,  vol.  XVI).  Milano.  Societa  editrice 
“Vita  e  pensiero.”  1936. — The  juri^,  the 
demographer,  the  political  annali^,  the  his¬ 
torian  of  business  and  manners,  trade  and 
finance,  the  toponymiA,  the  mining  engineer, 
even  the  dialeCtologi^  can  find  pa^ure  for 
their  curiosity  in  this  work.  Great  intere^ 
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attaches  also  to  the  manner  in  which,  case  by 
case,  the  specific  problem  againA  which  the 
economic  historian  is  pitted  is  tackled  and 
solved.  The  reader  senses  distinctly  that,  m 
Italy,  economic  historiography  is  a  branch 
of  writing  of  comparatively  recent  emergence; 
that  it  has  been  spared  thus  far  the  arise  it 
croissance  (or  shall  I  say  the  examen  de  cotf 
science?)  represented  by  discussions  about 
methods;  that  there  cannot  be  yet,  as  fiir  ai 
Italy  is  concerned,  an  Uberwindung  of  ecoo< 
omism,  in  a  meaning  kindred  to  that  in  which 
TrcDeltsch  w^as  postulating  an  Uberwindung  d 
hiStoricism.  F.’s  methodological  invention  ii 
enviable;  no  less  than  the  congruity  of  hit 
prcx:edures  with  the  nature  of  the  difficulty 
besetting  his  path. 

F.  does  not  consider  it  beneath  his  dignity 
as  a  scholar  to  Stoop  occasionally  to  pluck  a 
field  flower  Starring  in  lonesome  beauty  the 
severe,  rectilinear  road  of  the  history  of  ac< 
countancy.  Notice  this  sketch  of  a  Trecento 
merchant:  “A  fascinating  figure,  that  Lazzaro 
di  Giovanni  di  Feo  Bracci,  who  had,  in  Pia 
at  the  beginning  of  the  XIVth  century,  i 
counting-house  shipping  cloth  to  Sicily  and 
from  Sicily  receiving  wheat,  wine,  tuna  fish; 
imported  rugs,  silk  veils,  furs  from  the  Orient, 
metals,  cloth  and  hides  from  other  countries. 
Lazzaro  was  in  touch  with  Orientals,  Catalans, 
Italians;  t(X)k  security,  entrusted  merchandise 
for  shipping;  bought,  sold.  Alone,  or  witii 
others;  as  a  sleeping  or  an  acting  partner,  as  an 
importer  or  exporter,  merchant  or  lender, 
Lazzaro,  who  had  thrown  over  the  profession 
of  hide-tanner  exercised  by  his  fether,  derived 
from  the  cloth  business  enough  profits  to  mab 
him  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  century. 
He  longed  to  see  covered  with  frescoes,  rhanh 
to  his  bequests,  that  chapel  of  St.  Francis  in 
Arezzo  which  the  friars  later,  and  with  the 
money  of  another,  had  the  great  Piero  della 
Francesca  decorate  for  them.”  (p.5). 

The  two  most  substantial  Studies  of  Fan- 
fani’s  book  are  those  entitled:  Demographic 
Aspects  of  Economic  Policy  in  the  Du\edom  of 
Milan  (1386-1535)  and  The  Mining  Industry 
in  Lombardy  during  the  Spanish  Domination.” 

Fanfiini’s  work  is  a  worthy  pendant  to  his 
Origins  of  the  Capitalistic  Spirit  in  Italy,  and  is 
distinguished  by  the  same  thorough  scholar¬ 
ship.  The  new  work  surpasses  its  predecessor 
fn  depth,  but  is  outstripped  by  it  m  amplitude 
of  viewpoint,  in  theoretic  range. — Elio  Gian' 
turco.  Catholic  University  of  America. 
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•  Antonia  Biancbi.  Maria  e  Catarina  di 
Savoia.  Torino.  Paravia.  1936. — The 

^ry  of  two  princesses  of  the  seicento,  raised 
for  matrimony,  but  impelled,  by  failure  of 
plans,  to  enter  the  church.  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  subjedted  to  unpleasant  compuh 
sion.  They  were  educated  in  a  somewhat 
secluded  but  very  common'sense  fashion, 
and  the  book  gives  much  pleasing  information 
concerning  17th  century  court  life  and  cu^oms. 
V.  H. 

f  Elena  Gabbuti.  II  Manzoni  e  gU  ideologi 
francesi.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1936. — Fir^ 
volume  of  the  publications  of  the  Sawla  di  filty 
logia  of  the  University  of  Rome.  It  611s  care' 
folly  and  accurately  a  gap  in  Manzoni's  biog' 
raphy  during  his  French  residence.  The  author 
believes  that  Manzoni  did  receive  much  in- 
fluence,  but  absorbed  it  in  his  ^rong  person' 
ality  and  high  spiritual  life,  so  that  his  ideas 
regularly  appear  to  be  not  borrowed,  but  his 
own.  Into  his  au^ere  view  of  life  could  be 
incorporated  and  properly  subordinated  the 
mo^  varied  theories  and  systems  of  thought. 
-F.  B.  G. 

•  A.  Mambelli.  I  Forlivesi  nel  risorgimento 
nazionale  da  T^apoleone  a  Mussolini. 

Forli.  A  Cura  del  Comune.  1936.  474  pages. 
30  lire. — A  biographical  didlionary  of  all  the 
natives  or  inhabitants  of  Forli  who  have  played 
any  part  in  Italy's  druggies  for  independence 
and  unity.  The  names  are  grouped  according 
to  the  time  and  place  of  service :  the  risorgimen' 
to  of  the  nineteenth  century;  the  World  War; 
foreign  and  colonial  campaigns;  the  Fascia 
Revolution;  and  the  Ethiopian  campaign.  An 
appendix  gives  the  li^  of  those  decorated  for 
valor. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Raffaello  de  Rensis.  Ottorino  Respighi. 
Torino.  Paravia.  1935.  98  pages  plus  a 

bibh’ography.  7  50  lire. — In  this  short  yet  com' 
prehensive  work  Signor  de  Rensis  outlines  the 
mo^  important  events  of  the  life  of  the  com' 
poser  who  won  world  feme  through  his  trilogy: 
Fountains  of  Rome,  Pines  of  Rome,  and  Roman 
Holidays,  wherein  are  used  all  modem  musical 
in^ruments.  The  author  maintains,  however, 
that  these  compositions,  although  be^  known, 
do  not  exadtly  re6edt  the  full  genius  of  Respi' 
ghi,  and  he  points  out  and  discusses  ^e 
originality  and  pure  beauty  of  such  relatively 
unknown  musical  jewels  as  Vetrate  di  Chiesa, 
Impressioni  Brasiliane  and  Trittico  BotticeU 
liano. 
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After  having  examined  and  commented  on 
the  various  works  of  this  great  composer,  the 
author]  concludes  that  Respighi’s  art  is  emi' 
nently  modem  in  the  traditional  sense,  that  is 
to  say,  that  it  is  poetry  united  to  an  auAere 
conception  of  reality  and  humanity. — Michele 
Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Giuseppe  Gorani.  Memorie  di  giovinezza 
e  guerra  (1740'1763).  Milano.  Mondadori. 

1936.  20  lire. — This  volume,  edited  by  Ales' 
sandro  Cassati,  is  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Collegione 
settecentesca  founded  by  Salvatore  di  Giacomo, 
and  now  diredted  by  Bruno  Brunelli.  These 
memoirs,  written  in  French,  and  previously 
partially  published  in  France,  throw  much 
curious  light  on  manners  and  customs  at  a 
time  when  it  was  natural  for  a  young  Milanese 
to  enter  the  Austrian  military  service  without 
cavil  or  question.  Gorani  was  a  sort  of  adven' 
turer,  not  without  human  and  attra<ftive 
touches.  He  forms  the  center  of  a  gay,  viva' 
cious  pidture  of  his  times. — J.  V.  H. 

•  E.  Cerio.  Aria  di  Capri.  Capri.  Casella. 
1936.  281  pages.  8  lire. — The  author 

proves  himself  to  be  both  a  poet  and  a  philoso' 
pher  in  this  volume  on  the  isle  of  Capri.  To 
use  his  own  words,  he  has  attempted  the 
creation  of  a  “mitologia  caprese.”  What  he 
gives  us  is  not  so  much  a  description  of  the 
physical  beauties  of  the  world'femous  island 
as  a  record  of  human  beings  who  in  their  long 
and  intimate  association  with  the  island  have 
become  legendary  and  semi'mythical.  It  is 
these  legends  that  give  the  author  his  oppor' 
tunity  to  evoke  poetic  memories  and  to  muse 
on  the  eternal  problems.  The  reader  gains  the 
impression  of  a  place  as  mythical  as  any  of  the 
ancient  isles  of  Greece.  The  legends  of  Co^n' 
ziello  “Consule”  and  MaAr’ Arcangelo  are 
especially  evocative  and  poetic  in  conception 
and  ^yle.  The  one  on  Krupp,  the  mighty 
^eel  tycoon,  illuArates  the  author’s  ability  to 
create  a  legend  from  the  banal  summer  cruises 
of  a  rich  but  unpoetic  money'maker.  The  book 
has  a  freshness  and  a  verve  about  it  that  can 
only  come  from  a  real  poet. — S.  S. 

•  Vittorio  Parisi.  Bellezze  d' Italia.  Palmi 
Calabria.  Edizioni  “Rassegna.”  1936. 

6  lire. — When  poet  becomes  touriA  the  ground 
which  he  treads  acquires  new  beauty  and  new 
charm.  If  his  descriptions  deal  with  familiar 
scenes  they  inspire  us  with  no^lgic  yearrungs 
to  revisit  them,  while  those  concerning  places 
unseen  take  on  the  lure  of  siren- songs.  Such 
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are  the  impressions  that  come  to  us  from  read' 
ing  Professor  Parisi's  Bellezze  dTtalia.  Though 
he  touches  upon  beaten  paths,  he  di^incftly 
prefers  the  unexploited  and  out'of'the  way 
localities.  After  reading  this  intere^ing  book 
one  is  left  with  the  regret  that  these  travel' 
accounts  are  not  more  extended  in  order  to 
bring  out  more  adequately  the  undeniably 
^rong  narrative  and  descriptive  qualities  of 
the  writer's  art. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  North' 
we^em  University. 

•  Elio  Vittorini.  J^ei  Morlacchi.  Viaggio 
in  Sardegna.  Firenze.  Parenti.  1936. — 
To  one  loving  slow  cruises  among  the  Medi' 
terranean  islands,  few  books  could  be  more 
delightful  than  this  rapid  yet  leisurely  account 
of  days  on  shipboard,  days  spent  riding  in 
quaint  Sardinian  trains  and  visiting  queer 
villages  with  windowless  and  doorless  houses. 
It  is  not  an  informative  book,  but  a  book  which 
^irs  one's  deeper  sense  of  other  lives  that  one 
might  lead,  and  other  my^eries  perhaps 
Granger  and  more  intere^ing  than  one's  own. 
Through  the  book  blows  the  Mitral,  hot  Med' 
iterranean  suns  beat  down,  torrential  rains 
fall  and  the  reader  gradually  becomes  im' 
mersed  with  the  author  in  the  new  sensations 
which  arise  as  he  confronts  this  Grange  people 
and  this  undi^urbed  ancient  civilization  whose 
museum  idols  of  3000  years  ago  seem  ^ill  to 
belong  in  some  peculiar  way  to  the  Sardinian 
madonnas  of  today. 

Nri  Morlacchi — a  few  pages  of  exquisite 
poetic  prose  in  which  summers  of  childhood 
passed  on  the  Adriatic  are  lived  again,  but  in 
so  my^rious,  so  Grange,  so  sad  a  way  that 
the  impression  they  leave  is  ineffaceable. 

Eh'o  Vittorini  published  Piccola  Borghesia  in 
1931  and  II  Garofano  rosso  in  Solaria.  A  selec' 
tion  from  the  latter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Antologia  di  Solaria,  1937,  and  Giochi  di  ragazzi 
has  juA  appeared  in  Letteratura,  Vol.  II. — 
Hilda  L.  y^orman.  University  of  Chicago. 

•  Arelia  Bobbio.  Le  rixrUle  fiorentine  del 
principio  del  secolo.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1936. 
— Treats  the  Leonardo,  Hermes,  II  regno.  La 
voce  as  examples  of  the  attempt  to  cultivate 
the  spirit  againA  positivism,  with  frequent 
references  to  the  druggies,  confusion  and 
changes  involved.  In  reading  this  book  one 
can  follow  the  mo^  ^riking  currents  of  inteh 
ledtual  aAivity  in  Italy  in  the  twentieth  cen' 
tury  up  to  the  World  War.  The  reviews 
discussed  are  of  course  conAantly  to  be  com' 
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pared  with  the  contemporary  theories  of 
Benedetto  Croce. — J.  V.  H. 

•  Giovanni  CaAellano.  Benedetto  Croct. 
Bari.  Laterza.  1936.  205  pages. — Signor 

Ca^ellano's  useful  manual,  Introduzione  a!lc 
iludio  delle  opere  di  Benedetto  Croce,  published 
in  1920,  is  known  to  every  ^udent  of  Crocejn 
philosophy.  The  present  volume,  fir^  pub¬ 
lished  in  1923,  is  expository,  and  treats  of  tbe 
eminent  Neapolitan  in  his  threefold  rolt 
of  philosopher,  literary  critic  and  hi^orian. 
In  three  brief  essays,  totaling  not  more  than 
98  pages,  Ca^ellano  explains  in  a  clear  and 
concise  ^tyle  the  Crocean  world  of  thought 
Croce’s  doArine  of  criticism  both  literary  and 
hi^orical  and  his  sy^em  of  philosophy, 
especially  in  the  held  of  e^hetics,  are  care¬ 
fully  expounded  and  many  obscure  points  are 
elucidated.  The  author  has  had  the  coopera¬ 
tion  and  encouragement  of  Croce  himself  and 
consequently  the  book  may  be  considered 
an  authoritative  treatise.  A  complete  biblwg 
raphy  of  Croce's  works,  in  chronological 
order,  from  1882  to  1936,  adds  an  appendir 
that  in  itself  would  make  this  manual  indis¬ 
pensable  to  every  student  of  Italian  thou^t 
of  the  laA  fifty'four  years. — S.  S. 

•  Augu^o  Guzzo.  Idealismo  e  Cri^ianesi 
mo.  Napoli.  Luigi  Loffredo.  2  volumes. 

1936.  288'264  pages.  36  lire. — This  laA  work 
by  Professor  Guzzo  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
American  reader  in  the  philosophical  field.  It 
comes  as  the  consolidation  of  a  long  prepared 
^udy  of  philosophy  contemplated  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  religious  mind.  Both  in  the 
classroom  and  in  publications,  on  Saint  Augus¬ 
tine  and  Giordano  Bruno  on  the  one  part  arid 
Kant  and  Spinoza  on  the  other,  the  author  has 
elaborated  a  position  of  thought  whidi 
progressively  brings  together  Chri^ian  reli¬ 
gion  and  philosophy  in  their  mo^  complex 
problems  of  epi^emology,  ethics  and  meta¬ 
physics. 

The  two  volumes,  divided  into  twelve 
essays,  deal  with  three  principal  points:  a)  rela¬ 
tion  between  truth  and  experience,  and  unity 
of  subjeeft'objed  in  the  adt  of  knowledge; 
b)  relation  between  individuality  and  uni¬ 
versality  and  the  following  problems  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  hberty;  c)  opposition  between 
idealism  and  realism. 

A  note  as  short  as  this  one  can  give  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  material 
treated  and  the  ability  of  its  pr^ntation, 
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which  make  one  wish  for  a  good  translation. 
— Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

•  Adriano  Tilgher.  Critica  dello  ftoricismo 
assoluto  di  Benedetto  Croce.  Modena. 

Guandi.  1935. — A  brief  assemblage  of  pre- 
viously  published  articles.  Tilgher  takes  issue 
with  what  he  calls  Croce’s  idealization  of 
hi^ory  which  would  imply  that  hi^ory 
juAifies,  and  never  sentences.  Perhaps  in  his 
opposition  he  diAorts  Croce’s  position  when 
he  ^tes  that  Croce’s  hi^ricism  would  never 
ju^ify  calling  any  period  or  writer  degenerate. 
-W.  P.  D. 

•  Lucio  D’Ambra.  L'autore  delle  Duecento 
Commedie  (Carlo  Goldoni).  Bologna. 

Zanichelli.  1936.  301  pages.  12  lire. — The 
fir^  number  of  a  series  on  the  lives  of  great 
Italian  writers.  The  long  and  eventful  career 
of  Goldoni  and  his  position  as  virtual  creator 
of  modem  Italian  comedy,  offer  the  author  a 
tempting  held  for  inve^igation.  D’Ambra  has 
produced  an  excellent  biographical  ^udy.  The 
romantic  courtship  of  Goldoni,  his  marriage 
to  the  faithful  Nicoletta,  his  early  struggles 
and  his  later  successes,  both  in  Italy  and  at 
the  French  court,  all  have  a  suitable  and  well' 
balanced  treatment.  Woven  into  the  biography 
are  intere^ing  chapters  of  comment  and  crit' 
icism  on  various  comedies.  Frequently  inci- 
dents  in  the  life  of  Goldoni  are  presented  in 
conversational  ^yle.  This  method  lends  life 
and  adtion  to  the  narrative.  An  agreeable  ap' 
proach  to  the  ^udy  of  the  life  and  works  of 
the  great  playwriter. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Uni' 
versity  of  Kansas. 

•  Piero  Bianconi.  Carducci.  Firenze.  “Ne' 
mi.”  1936.  62  pages. — In  this  brief  mono' 

graph,  which  belongs  to  the  popular  series  of 
Hovissima  Enciclopedia  Monografica  Illuftrata, 
Piero  Bianconi  gives  us  a  concise  but  adequate 
life  of  the  great  Tuscan  bard  and  humani^. 
The  earlier  record  we  have  of  the  Carducci 
I^ly  goes  back  to  the  Florentine  Repubhc 
of  the  16th  century,  to  one  Francesco  Car' 
ducci.  The  immediate  family  of  the  poet  was 
one  of  good  middle'class  Aock,  his  father  being 
a  physician  of  liberal  tendencies.  Sig.  Bianconi 
shows  how  these  hberal  beliefs  of  his  father 
were  to  inBuence  the  political  and  religious 
adivity  of  Carducci  throughout  the  latter’s 
life.  Carducci  was  to  become  the  intelledtual 
leader  of  the  new  Italian  nation  and  the  out' 
^ding  anticlerical  as  well  as  the  intelledtual 
pagan  of  modem  Italian  literature. 


The  author  mentions  the  chief  works  of  the 
poet  chronologically  and  briefly  sketches  the 
circumdances  under  which  they  were  written, 
but  makes  no  attempt  at  critical  evaluation. 
Perhaps  wisely  so,  for  after  all  very  little  can 
be  added  to  the  now  authoritative  works  of 
such  makers  of  criticism  as  Croce,  Petrini, 
Papini,  and  Jeanroy. — S.  S. 

•  Conferenze  oraziane.  (Ledures  delivered 
at  the  Catholic  University  in  Milan  by 
A.  G.  Amatucci,  G.  Lugli,  F.  Stella  Maranca, 
C.  Cessi,  L.  Sorrento,  G.  B.  Pighi,  D.  Bassi). 
In;  Pubhlicazioni  della  Universitd  Cattolica, 
Serie  Quarta.  Vol.  XXII,  Milano.  1936. — 
Of  the  seven  papers  contained  in  this  volume, 
the  mod  outdanding  by  hi  are:  that  of  F. 
Stella  Maranca  on  Horace  and  Roman  Legisla' 
tion,  and  that  of  L.  Sorrento  on  Horace  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Stella  Maranca’s  ledure  is  closely  packed 
with  learning;  it  reveals  an  adonishing  grasp 
of  Roman  law,  and  makes  heavy  demands  on 
the  layman.  A  reader  whose  familiarity  with 
Roman  texts  was  of  a  purely  literary  nature 
would  find  it  thorny.  The  two  main  points 
treated  are:  the  rejedion  of  Cujas’  explana' 
tion  of  the  passage  of  Horace  which  the  French 
Romanid  interpreted  as  a  definition  of  the 
jurisconsult  (Vir  bonus  ed  quis?  ^ui  consulta 
patrum,  qui  leges  juraque  servat.  Epid.  I  16, 
40'41);  the  discussion  of  the  problem  as  to 
whether  the  Senate  could  create  norms  of 
jus  civile. 

A  little  jewel  of  research  is  L.  Sorrento’s 
paper  on  Horace  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Sorrento 
adds  many  gleanings  of  his  own  to  the  material 
already  garnered  by  Hertz,  Manitius,  Stemp' 
linger,  A.  Y.  Campbell,  Graf,  Attilio  Hortis, 
and  others.  He  divides  the  hidory  of  Horace’s 
vicissitudes  into  three  periods:  from  the  fird 
to  the  fourth  century,  from  the  fourth  to  the 
eleventh,  and  from  the  eleventh  to  the  four' 
teenth.  His  objedions  to  Edward  Moore’s 
method  of  assessing  the  popularity  of  Horace 
by  means  of  datidics  elicit  whole'hearted  con' 
sent.  It  is  undeniable  that  “if  we  took  datidical 
data  au  pied  de  la  lettre,  we  would  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  popularity  of  Horace 
decreases  in  proportion  as  the  love  for  classic 
dudies  and  the  humanidic  spirit  grows 
dronger.” 

On  the  other  hand  Sorrento  narrows  over' 
much  the  range  of  the  term  when  he  dates 
that  the  Renaissance,  principally  an  Italian 
movement,  mud  be  traced  back,  naturally 
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with  more  or  less  close  harbingers  (the  closed 
of  all  being  the  tenth  century)  to  the  age  fob 
lowing  the  year  KXX).  The  increasing  vogue  of 
Horace  he  considers  as  a  proof  of  this  conten- 
tion.  Seemingly,  Sorrento  limits  the  Renais' 
sance  to  its  purely  humaniAic  aspedt. — Elio 
Gianturco.  The  Catholic  University  of  Amer' 
ica. 

•  Ugo  Foscolo.  Poesie  e  Saggi  di  Prose.  Con 
introduzione  e  commento  di  Enrico  Car 

rara.  Milano.  Antonio  Vallardi.  1935.  6  lire. 
— A  school  edition  of  the  great  Dalmatian 
poet  and  essayi^.  Preceded  by  a  25'page 
critical  ^tudy  of  the  man  and  his  works,  the 
learned  editor  has  given  us  a  welbchosen 
selecftion  of  the  writings  of  this  classical 
figure.  His  prose  writings  are  represented  by 
significant  passages  from  Ultime  Lettere  di 
Jacopo  Ortis  and  the  more  important  of  the 
critical  essays.  The  poetic  seledtions  consi^ 
of  that  great  poem  I  Sepolcri  unabbreviated 
and  of  extracts  from  the  hymn  Grazie. 

With  primarily  pedagogical  purposes,  the 
scholarly  annotator  has  included  abundant 
foot-notes  which  illuminate  for  pupil  and 
teacher  alike  many  a  philological  and  hi^orical 
allusion.  Also  important  is  the  brief  appendix 
of  critical  appraisal  of  Foscolo  by  such  eminent 
critics  as  De  Sandtis,  Carducci,  Fubini  and 
Croce.  To  the  ^udent  of  Italian  literature  the 
book  will  prove  a  veritable  ^re-house  of 
information  and  consequently  invaluable  in  our 
survey  courses. — ^S.  S. 

•  Letteratura.  Riviita  trime^rale  di  lette- 
ratura  contemporanea.  Firenze.  Parenti. 

1937. — Many  literary  magazines  have  risen 
and  fallen  in  Italy  in  the  !a^  few  years.  There 
is  an  inextinguishable  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  young  writers  to  keep  some  such 
periodical  going  and  yet,  for  reasons  hard  to 
explain,  they  seem  all  doomed  to  short  lives. 
Letteratura  has  Parted  out  very  bravely.  It  has 
a  broad  and  intere^ing  program.  A  transla¬ 
tion  of  Eugene  O’Neill’s  Anrui  Chriftie  ap- 
pears  in  the  same  number  with  critical  articles 
by  E.  Falqui  and  E.  Cecchi,  recent  poems  by 
Eugenio  Montale  and  an  abbreviated  novel  by 
Elio  Vittorini.  In  the  second  number,  which 
has  juA  appeared,  Judies  on  Stendhal,  Clau¬ 
del  and  Pascoli  as  well  as  contemporary  Span¬ 
ish  poetry  will  tempt  one  type  of  reader,  while 
the  translation  of  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Sweeney  Ago- 
niSles  and  pages  of  subtle  analysis  by  Gianna 
Manzini  will  tempt  others.  Considerable 
space  is  devoted  to  book  reviews  and  music. 
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and  moving-pictures  are  not  neglected.  The 
variety  and  solidity  of  the  material  contained 
in  it  and  the  agreeable  appearance  of  this  new 
periodical  should  insure  it  a  deserved  succcsi. 
— Hilda  L.  }^orman.  University  of  Chicago. 

•  Giuseppe  Parini.  II  Giomo  e  Odi  Sceke. 
Con  introduzione,  giudizi  critici  e  note 

a  cura  di  Liborio  Azzolina.  Firenze.  Felice  Le 
Monnier.  1935.  8.50  lire. — This  new  editioo 
of  Parini's  selected  poems  deserves  more  than 
the  usual  passing  notice  given  to  school  eefr 
tions  of  the  classic::s.  The  learned  editor  hai 
done  more  than  merely  annotate;  he  has  mack 
rich  contributions  of  his  own  both  in  the 
notes  and  in  the  introductory  analyses  to  the 
different  poems.  The  introductory  essay  showi 
arti^ic  appreciation  as  well  as  scholarly  eru' 
dition.  As  to  the  contents  proper,  signor  Azaev 
lina  includes  II  Giomo  in  its  entirety.  This  u 
as  it  should  be,  for,  after  all,  II  Giomo  can 
hardly  be  fully  appreciated  if  represented  by 
selections  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  anthologies. 
Added  to  this  are  selected  odes  from  Parim’s 
minor  works.  A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the 
venerable  Florentine  publishing  house  of  Le 
Monnier,  whose  editions  of  Italian  classics  are 
of  the  higher  editorial  ^ndards  to  be  found 
anywhere. — ^S.  S. 

•  Francesco  Sarri.  Annibal  Caro.  Saggio 
critico.  In:  Pubblicazioni  della  Universiti 

Cattolica  del  Sacro  Cuore.  Serie  quarta,  Scietai 
filologiche.  Volume  XVII.  Milano.  1934.— 
Sarri's  book  is  a  pain^king,  overloaded,  ex¬ 
tremely  informed,  minute  and  diffused  ^udy, 
redolent  of  the  midnight  oil,  but,  in  spite  of 
its  ^yle  (amazingly  enough,  the  frequentation 
of  such  a  consummate  ^yli^ic  virtuoso  as 
Caro  has  not  improved  one  jot  the  expository 
gawkiness  of  his  critic,  whose  sentence  struc¬ 
ture  lists  from  port  to  Starboard)  it  is  far  from 
devoid  of  interest. 

The  second  chapter,  in  faeft,  containing  an 
account  of  Caro’s  critical  theory,  is  a  real 
contribution.  “Caro  does  not  usually  figure 
in  the  history  of  taSte  and  criticism;  he  never 
concerned  himself  ex  professo  with  critical  or 
aesthetic  problems.  But  Sabbadini  recognized 
that  he  was  a  keen-sighted  critic;  and  Mon- 
daini,  the  only  modem  who  has  Studied  him 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  history  of  criticism, 
maintains  that  from  his  letters  and  prose  work 
can  be  extraefted  a  full  fledged  critical  theory." 
Caro  thinks  of  beauty  as  intensely  expressive, 
musical,  entrancing.  Sarri  rightly  underscores 
this  element  of  rapturous  enchantment  which 
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sets  Caro  apart  from  his  contemporaries.  “Ah 
though  an  Ari^otelean,  he  did  not  accept 
the  current  interpretations  of  Ari^otle’s 
thought,  and  tried  to  grasp  the  true  scope  of 
it.  This  is  evident  in  the  idea  he  formed  of 
imitation,  and  in  his  interpretation  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  verisimilitude.”  Caro  writes: 

“Does  Ariitotle  not  say  that  to  invent  things 
that  cannot  exi^  is  permissible,  when  such 
invention  attains  the  desired  aim?  Does 
he  not  say  that  the  impossible  belongs  to 
the  nature  of  poetic  art?  Does  he  not  say 
that  the  essence  and  charadter  of  political 
norms  are  different  from  those  of  the  art  of 
poetry,  since  the  other  arts  consider  things 
as  they  are,  whereas  poetics  considers  them 
as  they  are  imagined  to  be?  Poets  are  not 
obliged  to  ^ick  to  the  niceties  of  words  or 
things.  They  are  neither  notaries  nor  cosmog- 
raphers.”  Sarri  points  out  that  before  Patrizzi 
and  others  developed  the  dodtrine  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  as  the  source  of  poetry,  Caro  had  ardently 
championed  it.  “He  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
value  and  autonomy  of  individual  genius  in 
works  of  art.  Before  CaAelvetro,  Mintumo, 
Partenio  fixed,  in  the  canons  of  scientific 
reasoning,  the  essential  aims  of  poetry,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  other  aims,  he  proclaimed  that 
they  consi^  in  delight  and  wonder.  While 
Mintumo  and  the  others  did  not  fully  realize 
how  the  enthusiasm  of  the  creative  arti^  can 
arouse  in  the  reader  a  kindred  emotion,  Caro 
had  an  intuition  of  it.”  Sarri  believes,  and 
rightly,  that  he  deserves  greater  recognition 
in  the  hi^ory  of  criticism  than  that  which  has 
been,  thus  far,  accorded  to  him. — Elio  Gian' 
turco.  The  Catholic  University  of  America. 

•  Antologia  di  Solaria.  Firenze.  Parenti. 

1937. 15  lire. — Gathered  in  this  anthology 
are  some  of  the  beA  pages  which  Solaria  has 
published  from  its  birth  in  1926  up  to  the 
present.  We  find  united  between  these  covers 
names  of  Italian  writers  with  whom  we  have 
grown  familiar  in  the  laA  ten  years:  Bonsarti, 
Loria,  Gianna  Manzini,  Montale,  Pea,  Saba 
and  many  others.  With  pleasure  we  find  again 
pages  already  read  or  new  Tories,  new  poems 
to  add  to  those  already  ^ored  in  our  memories. 
This  book  is,  as  it  were,  not  like  a  formal  call 
in  which  Grangers  look  curiously  at  each  other 
in  the  midA  of  their  civilities,  but  a  later  visit 
when  all  barriers  are  down  and  any  topic  may 
be  warmly  discussed. 

Indeed  much  of  the  pleasure  of  the  anthology 
lies  in  the  wealth  of  subject  matter,  which 


ranges  from  literature  to  critical  studies:  some 
on  foreigners  such  as  George  Moore,  ProuA, 
Stendhal,  Alain  Fournier,  Valery;  others  on 
famous  Italians  on  whom  new  light  will  always 
need  to  be  shed,  such  as  Machiavelli,  or  less 
famous  ones  like  Federico  Tozzi  of  whom  we 
can  well  afford  to  know  more.  Philosophical 
discussions  of  art  and  politics  are  represented 
— not  much  on  any  one  subjedt  but  enough  to 
whet  one’s  literary  or  philosophical  appetite. 
The  charming  pages  of  Leo  Ferrero’s  on 
Mexico  will  send  many  imaginations,  many 
memories  to  that  mo^t  charming  of  countries. 

This  anthology  is  a  book  to  have  at  hand, 
one  from  which  to  ^tart  on  new  discoveries, 
and  one  in  which  to  relive  pa^  literary  jour¬ 
neys. — Hilda  L.  }{orman.  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

•  Carlo  Calcaterra.  I  Lirici  Del  Seicento  e 
delV Arcadia.  Milano.  Rizzoli.  897  pages. 

40  lire. — This  beautifully  printed  leather 
bound  book,  enriched  by  a  good  number  of 
portraits  and  illuArations,  offers  an  anthology 
of  the  very  elegant  ho^  of  poets  of  the  depre¬ 
cated  “Seicento”  and  of  the  following  century 
of  the  Arcadia.  The  seledtion  of  the  poems  is 
preceded  by  a  good  forty  pages  of  introdudtion, 
a  short  treatise  on  the  much  discussed  period 
in  which  the  poets  had  vivid  senses,  poor 
feelings  and  superficial  minds.  The  throng  of 
them,  gathered  around  the  ultra-refined  Cava¬ 
lier  Marino,  are  well  analyzed  in  their  spark¬ 
ling  imagination  and  ^yliAic  ability,  and  come 
to  life  for  us  in  their  atmosphere  of  visions 
and  sound.  The  transition  to  the  more  con¬ 
scious  “settecento”  is  well  depidted  and  brings 
the  reader  to  an  understanding  of  the  advent 
of  the  aspirations  of  Parini  and  the  solemn 
inspirations  of  Alfieri.  The  body  of  the  poems, 
which,  under  the  names  of  their  authors,  are 
qualified  at  the  top  of  the  pages  by  their  melic 
attributions,  are  followed  by  a  li^  of  short 
biographical  essays  of  the  lyric  writers  and 
their  works.  A  final  thirty-six  pages  of  in¬ 
teresting  notes  complete  this  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  of  lyrics. — Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti. 
Smith  College. 

•  Aldo  Capasso.  Cantano  i  giovani  fascifti. 

Genova.  Emihano  degli  Orfini.  1936.  63 

pages.  4.50  lire. — No.  23  in  the  Collezione 
degli  Scrittori  T^uovi  is  a  small  volume  of  verse 
by  the  editor  of  the  series.  Mo^  of  the  poems 
are  reprinted  from  magazines.  Three  groups  of 
short  lyrics  (Sette  poesie  per  il  Duce,  Canzoni 
dell'epico  autunno,  and  Cinquantadue  paesi 
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contra  uno)  are  followed  by  three  longer 
compositions  dealing  with  the  African  war. 
All  are  inspired  by  a  sentiment  of  nationali^ic 
patriotism  whose  outstanding  trait  is  a  youth' 
ful  simplicity  and  sincerity. — Olive  Hawes. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Lirica.  Nos.  7  and  9.  Genova.  Emiliano 
degli  Orfini.  June,  1935  and  January, 

1936.  42  and  41  pages.  3  lire  each. — Lirica  is  a 
series  of  quademi  devoted  to  European  and 
American  poetry.  No.  7  contains  43  poems 
by  a  group  of  the  younger  writers  in  French, 
Portuguese,  German,  Spanish  and  English. 
All  are  in  the  original  language,  with  Italian 
translations  of  the  English  and  German  com- 
positions. 

As  a  prote^  against  the  sancitions.  No.  9 
is  dedicated  to  Italian  poetry  exclusively.  It 
contains  18  poems,  in  verse  and  prose,  by  Ada 
Negri,  Aldo  Capasso,  Filippo  Burzio,  and 
others.  A  marked  leaning  toward  the  modem' 
i^ic  is  observable  in  both  volumes. — Olive 
Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Emilio  Cecchi.  Corse  al  trotto.  Firenze. 
Bemporad.  1936.  204  pages.  9  lire. — A 

colle<ftion  of  short  articles  written  for  publica' 
tion  in  a  newspaper.  The  author,  who  has 
written  books  of  essays,  literary  criticism  and 
history  of  art,  here  displays  the  same  catholicity 
of  intere^.  Though  there  are  no  definite  head' 
ings,  the  articles  are  arranged  with  some  degree 
of  sy^m.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Cecchi  has  a 
definite  interest  in  practically  every  phase  of 
life.  He  includes  a  series  of  articles  on  insane 
asylums  and  reformatories,  written  with  both 
sympathy  and  objectivity;  and  with  equal  ease 
he  turns  to  a  purely  personal  discussion  of  his 
tastes  in  movies,  or  to  a  charming  essay  on 
American  Negro  spirituals,  or  Mexican  folk 
ballads.  Here  is,  in  short,  a  book  to  meet  almost 
any  mood — and  not  wholly  misrepresented  by 
the  amusingly  incongmous  jacket  design. — 
Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Giro  Trabalya.  J^azione  e  letteratura. 
Torino.  Para  via.  1936.  10  lire. — A  group 

of  essays  from  scattered  sources,  including  the 
author's  explanation  of  the  Grammatica  degV' 
Italiani  after  numerous  reviews  of  it  had  been 
written.  In  many  of  the  essays  the  author  is 
seeking  to  define  the  national  or  patriotic  theme 
in  Italian  literature,  and  is  describing  the 
preparation  of  f^ism. — F.  B.  G. 

•  Ugo  Betti.  Le  case.  Milano.  Mondadori. 
1933.  192  pages.  10  lire. — Ugo  Betti 
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describes  graphically  and  faithfully  the  sorrier 
aspects  of  the  life  of  a  great  modem  dty. 
It  is  hardly  a  matter  for  surprise  if  the  prcscfr 
tation  of  the  metropolitan  lower  classes  giver 
occasion  for  tears  more  often  than  for  gay 
laughter.  Indeed  these  Tories  should  not  be 
read  at  one  sitting  for  the  cumulative  effed 
of  such  Judies  in  sordidness  would  be  i 
crudal  teA  for  Pollyanna.  There  is  little  narra¬ 
tion  and  a  great  deal  of  description.  Particu¬ 
larly  well  done  are  the  descriptions  of  groups: 
the  inhabitants  of  one  tenement,  the  neij^ 
bors  of  a  given  viciruito.  There  are  21  separate 
titles  in  this  collection  but  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  whether  they  should  be  regarded  as 
separate  Tories.  More  likely  we  should  sec  in 
them  so  many  different  aspects  of  the  one  great 
figure  of  the  slums:  Poverty,  the  hopeless 
diAorting  poverty  of  a  modem  city.  It  is  a 
good  book  and  an  hone^  book;  perhaps  it  is 
more  valuable  as  a  social  document  than  as  a 
literary  work.  But  the  author’s  sincerity 
is  not  handicapped  by  any  lack  of  technique 
or  by  any  thesis.  It  is  ably  written  and  wdi 
worth  reading. — T.  G.  Bergin.  State  College 
for  Teachers,  Albany,  New  York. 

•  Amaldo  Frateili.  Le  awenture  nottume. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1934.  200  pages.  10 
lire. — The  very  slender  unifying  thread  in  this 
collection  of  short  Tories  is  that  the  adioo 
of  each  tale  takes  place  at  night.  Otherwise 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  subject  matter  and 
an  even  wider  variety  in  background.  Frateili, 
who  has  traveled  widely  and  has  had  a  rid 
experience  of  life,  seems  here  to  be  drawing 
on  all  the  exotic  memories  of  his  own  experien¬ 
ces.  Not  that  the  Tories  are  fanta^ic.  Indeed 
the  central  figure  in  each  ^ory  is  of  the  world 
of  realism:  a  soldier  on  leave  in  Milan,  a 
disillusioned  middle-aged  traveler  in  Egypt, 
a  younger  on  a  Mediterranean  cruise,  an 
Italian  sea  captain  in  a  Russian  port.  Yet  all 
of  these  characters  have  a  reflective  nature  and 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  implications  beyond 
the  material  world  of  their  experience  and  the 
Tories  are  therefore  not  without  intellectual 
content.  At  the  same  time  their  exotic  setting 
gives  them  a  little  of  the  flavor  of  adventure 
Tories  and  the  combination  makes  for  good 
reading.  The  be^  of  them  to  my  way  of 
thinking  take  place  in  Italy:  that  of  the  soldier 
on  leave  for  example  (Prima  awentura).  But 
the  literary  merit  is  surprisingly  level  and  cadi 
reader  will  no  doubt  have  his  own  favorite. 
The  reactions  of  young  Italy  to  young  Amer- 
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ica  (Seila  awentura)  will  be  especially  inter- 
c^ing — and  either  amusing  or  infuriating — 
to  American  readers. — T.  G.  Bergin.  State 
College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  New  York. 

•  Salvator  Gotta.  Portofino.  Milano.  Bal- 
dini  ^  CaAoldi.  1936.  330  pages.  12  lire. 

— Portohno  is  the  protagoni^  of  this  new 
novel.  Its  many-feceted  aspects  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  married  life  of 
Dodor  Lorenzo  Aschieri  and  his  angelic  wife 
of  unknown  English  origin,  left  a  foundling  in 
Portofino.  All  the  elements  of  the  draight 
melodramatic  novel  are  to  be  found  in  this 
^ory,  from  the  meeting  of  the  two  in  an  Army 
hospital  in  Massua,  and  their  whirlwind  court¬ 
ship  and  marriage,  to  the  heavy-lidded  Flavia 
who  threatens  their  happiness  through  desoeu' 
vrement,  but  whose  wiles  are  confounded  in  a 
dmouement  that  will  rejoice  those  readers 
who  believe  that  the  advent  of  babies  solves 
all  problems.  Threading  through  this  banal 
adion  is  the  hidory  and  description  of  Porto¬ 
fino,  of  the  people  who  come  there.  This  is 
not  as  successful  a  yam  as  others  by  the  same 
author,  but  it  will  undoubtedly  delight  the 
reader  intereded  in  a  not  very  deep  problem 
of  the  heart  developed  againd  “chic”  sur¬ 
roundings  and  affedting  persons  in  touch  with 
the  hed  society,  who  want  to  do  the  right 
thing,  in  a  word  to  the  reader  who  in  America 
would  with  mod  pleasure  read  Katherine  Bmsh 
and  Kathleen  Norris. — Helene  Paquin  Canta- 
rella.  Northampton.  Massachusetts. 

•  Gino  Saviotti.  II  Fratello.  Milano.  Baldini 

Cadoldi.  1935.  319  pages.  10  lire. — 
This  dory  carries  the  reader  back  to  the  dark 
ages  to  the  subjedts  and  the  enemies  of  Ezzelino 
da  Romano,  tyrant  of  Padua  and  Verona,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A 
crowd  of  emotionally  colorful  people  line  up 
in  two  opposite  fadlions:  Catholics  and  the 
heretical  Cathars.  The  white  figure  of  Saint 
Anthony  of  Padua,  the  “brother”  and  teacher, 
^ds  in  contrad  with  the  bloodthirdy  lord 
and  the  gloomy  figure  of  the  black-souled 
deacon,  enemy  of  the  Roman  church.  There  are 
idyllic  contemplations,  tortures,  persecutions, 
band  to  hand  fights  of  young  dudents,  dark 
prieds,  knaves  of  the  cruel  lord  and  the  more 
cruel  deacon  of  the  heretic  legions.  In  the 
whirl  of  such  life  one  sees  damsels  and  old 
saints  and  courageous  youths  in  search  of  true 
light,  of  religious  underdanding,  and  in  qued 
of  human  happiness. 

There  is  no  definite  thread  linking  special 


groups  of  charadters.  At  the  end  of  the  dory, 
under  the  soft  sky  of  Padua,  three  survivors, 
a  “goliard”  scholar,  a  small  girl,  a  young  boy 
with  a  war-horse,  a  symbolic  group  perhaps, 
liden  in  the  mellow  summer  night  to  the 
chimes  of  didant  bells  and  forget  honor  and 
bloodshed  for  the  hopes  which  are  reborn 
after  the  great  periods  of  discord  and  battle. 

The  dyle  of  the  author  is  driking  with  its 
modemidic  pose,  broken  period,  elliptic  sen¬ 
tences,  indirect  condrudtion,  which  tries  at 
the  same  time  to  convey  the  impressions  of 
didant  time  and  the  atmosphere  of  life  and 
to  evoke  peculiar  dates  of  mind  now  forgotten 
and  outlived  by  our  present  civilization.  I 
believe  that  this  is  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
reader  to  the  conclusion  that  pad  and  present 
are  changing  face  and  mood,  but  keep  intadt 
the  inner  spring  of  inspiration. — Anacleta 
Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

•  Fabio  Tombari.  II  libro  degli  animali. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1935.  227  pages. 
15  lire. — This  is  a  unique  book.  It  is  a  gay, 
exciting,  provocative  and  almod  exhaudive 
presentation  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
author  follows  no  given  formula;  sometimes 
the  animals  are  presented  from  their  own  point 
of  view,  sometimes  from  the  point  of  view  of 
man.  Some  are  discussed  scientifically,  some 
are  portrayed  fancifully,  others  realidically. 
Each  animal  is  the  central  figure  of  its  own 
particular  episode,  which  episode  may  be 
purely  descriptive  or  fanciful  or  may  be  a  real 
narration  (as  in  the  case  of  L'anguilla  di  T^atale 
or  La  vacca.)  The  book  is  not  unUke  a  mediae¬ 
val  bediary  in  the  variety  of  its  information, 
but  the  brio  with  which  the  sketches  are 
presented  is  the  exclusive  charadteridic  of  the 
very  modem  fird  citizen  of  Fmsaglia.  Not  all 
the  animals  are  Italian — the  author  includes 
reindeer  and  penguins  among  his  figures — 
but  somehow  they  seem  to  have  more  person¬ 
ality  when  they  speak,  as  does  the  eel,  in  the 
dialed!  of  the  Po  valley.  The  publishers  seem 
to  believe  in  the  book  for  they  have  given  it  a 
durdy  binding  and  Anselmo  Bucci  has  il- 
ludrated  it  with  16  full-page  pidtures  of  ani¬ 
mals.  A  book  hard  to  classify  but  easy  and 
exciting  to  read. — T.  G.  Bergin.  State  College 
for  Teachers,  Albany,  New  York. 

AAA 

“You  are  nothing,  your  country  is  every¬ 
thing.” — Adolf  Hitler. 

The  Book-of-the-Month  Club  selection  for 
April  was  Ignazio  Silone’s  Bread  and  Wine. 
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(For  other  booJ^s  in  Various  Languages,  see  *'Head'Liners") 


•  Ceskpslovens}{d  Vlaftiveda  (Czechoslovak  duAriali^,  and  the  problems  of  the  Polish  peaa' 

kia  in  All  Its  Aspedls).  Series  II.  Spisov'  antry  and  labor.  The  psychology  of  the  polit* 

ny  jazy\  iesi^y  a  slovensl(y  (Czech  and  Slovak  ical  parties  of  Poland,  as  reflected  in  the 

Literary  Language).  Edited  by  Oldrich  Hujer.  general  set-up  dominated  by  Pilsudski  and 

Praha.  Bohumil  Janda.  1936.  230  pages.  95  now  Rydz-Smigly,  is  as  able  an  analysis  as  one 

Kd. — Our  enthusia^ic  reports  about  the  could  desire.  That  the  conclusions  are  not 

previous  volumes  of  these  monumental  Judies  always  complimentary  to  the  present  admin' 

of  Czechoslovakia  are  ^ill  valid  as  for  as  this  i^ration  of  Poland  is  obvious  and,  if  I  am 

newly  added  work  is  concerned.  Dr.  Boh.  Ha-  right,  the  officials  of  Poland  are  not  at  all 

vranek.  Professor  in  the  Masaryk  University,  keen  about  the  book.  On  the  other  hand,  the 

has  described  herein  carefully  the  evolution  author  is  quite  aware  of  the  dilemma  that 

of  the  Czech  language,  while  Dr.  Vaclav  Poland  is  facing  in  her  internal,  and  especially 

Vazny,  Professor  in  the  Comenius  University,  her  international  affairs.  To  play  ball  with 

has  specialized  in  the  Slovak  language.  These  Germany  or  with  Russia,  both  former  opprcf 

are  the  moA  sy^ematic  and  up-to-date  out-  sorsofher  people,  that  is  the  que^ion! — JosefM 

lines  available  on  these  subjedts.  The  book  is  S.  Roucel^.  New  York  University, 

copi^ly  migrated  with  hiAorical  photo-  ^  F.  Zilka,  editor.  Novy  Z^i^on.  Praha.  Jan 

graphs  and  other  illuArations.  and  IS  provided  Laichter.  1935.  434  pages.— The  im- 

with  a  biblio^phy  and  ^  index.  Both  for  p^^ance  of  the  German  translation  of  the 

reading  and  referent,  the  I^k  is  valuable.-  gible  by  Luther  and  the  King  James  version 

Joseph  S.  Roucek.  New  York  University.  English  are  generally  appreciated.  Leas 

•  Vklav  Fiala.  Soudobe  Polsko  (Contempo-  “  known  of  the  Czech  translation  by  the 

rary  Poland).  Praha.  Orbis.  1936.  394  Moravian  Brothers.  Professor  Zilka,  the  well 

pages.  2  Kd.— This  is  one  of  the  works  which  known  theologian,  has  revised  the  translatioo 

are  not  only  readable  but  also  of  the  kind  from  the  Greek  original  which  we  owe  to 

which  touch  the  essentials  without  boring  Eberhard  Ne^le  (edition  of  the  Privilegicrte 

the  reader  with  the  innumerable  details.  One  Wurttembergische  Bibelan^lt,  Stuttgart),  on 

is  reminded  of  Siegfried’s  engrossing  Judies  of  fr'o  basis  of  the  late^  research.  The  notes 

America,  Latin  America  and  Europe.  Origin-  evidence  the  enormous  labor  which  the  abk 

ally  a  series  of  articles  in  Le  Monde  Slave,  they  and  conscientious  scholar  put  into  this  remark' 

have  been  expanded,  brought  up  to  date,  and  able  work.  It  is  one  of  the  beA  editions  of  the 

modified  into  this  foill-length  volume,  which  Bible  ever  nmde.  Joseph  S.  Roucel^.  New 

is  one  of  the  be^,  if  not  the  beA,  sociological  Y°*^k  University. 

and  political  ^tudy  on  contemporary  Poland.  •  Alois  Jirasek.  Hevolnice  (An  enslaved 
It  ^rts  by  showing  the  various  social  forces  woman).  Praha.  Sfinx  Bohumil  Janda. 

determining  the  course  of  events  in  Poland —  1936. 120  pages. — This  work  occupies  a  special 

the  nationali^ic  composition,  the  background  place  in  fhe  produAion  of  the  mo^  fomous 

of  the  hi^orical  yoke,  the  influence  of  the  Czech  noveliA.  It  was  written  spontaneously! 

military  and  bureaucracy  in  Poland,  the  atti-  like  his  other  works,  but  at  the  reque^  d 

tudes  of  the  clergy,  the  peasant  and  the  in-  an  editor,  in  the  year  1884.  Moreover,  this  is 
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the  only  one  of  his  novels  that  goes  back  to 
the  beginning  of  Czech  hi^ory,  around  the 
year  one  thousand.  It  is  unique  also  in  that 
it  has  more  fantasy  than  historical  fecft.  Its 
chief  charaefters  are  the  Arabic  and  Jewish 
njcrchants  who  passed  through  Bohemia.  Jiri' 
tek  imitated  Chateaubriand  in  painting  an 
ancient  foreSt  and  its  denizens.  The  plot  is 
insignificant,  it  is  true.  The  author  realized  the 
v^eaknesses  of  the  work  and  refused  to  allow 
it  to  be  reprinted  after  1888.  But  the  imagina' 
tion  of  the  great  historical  noveli^,  as  proved 
by  modem  research,  recreated  the  ancient 
world  better  than  he  suspedted.  This  edition, 
beautifully  printed  and  reproducing  the  origi' 
nal  wood-cuts,  is  a  work  of  art. — Joseph  S. 
Rouccl^.  New  York  University. 

f  Josef  Kopta.  Chicb  a  vino  (Bread  and 
Wine).  Praha.  Sfinx  Bohumil  Janda.  1936. 
286  pages.  35  K6. — Kopta  is  one  of  the  few 
literati  of  Czechoslovakia  who  have  given  up 
joumali^ic  work  and  can  afford  to  live  on  the 
income  from  their  writing.  The  main  theme 
of  his  new  novel  is  the  migration  of  a  group 
of  Czechoslovaks  to  southern  Russia,  where 
undergo  all  the  trials  of  the  immigrant 
in  a  new  environment,  as  they  ^rive  to  assimi' 
late  the  new  communistic  culture  pattern 
around  them  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain 
their  ideals  from  the  home  land.  One  regrets 
that  Kopta  is  so  inconclusive.  We  should 
like  to  learn  the  end  or  the  solution  of  the  great 
experiment  in  immigration. — Joseph  S.  Rou' 
cd{.  New  York  University. 

f  T.  Svatopluk.  Mrtvd  zemi  (Dead  Earth). 

280  pages.  32  Kd. — Karel  Hadrbolac. 
fClid  (Peace).  303  pages.  47  Kd. — Praha.  Bohu' 
mil  Janda.  1936. — La^  year  this  publisher 
added  to  his  Aaff  two  progressive  editors, 
Karel  Konrad  and  ^/ladim^r  Neff,  with  inAruc' 
tions  to  encourage  young  and  unknown  au' 
thors.  The  result  has  been  happy.  Both  these 
boob  show  origirulity  and  read  pleasantly. 
Svatopluk  has  written  a  powerful  ^udy  of  the 
disintegration  of  life  in  a  village  under  the 
influence  of  the  growth  of  induAry.  The  pro' 
tagoni^  is  a  servant,  pradtically  a  slave,  who 
ftruggles  to  make  good  her  right  to  life,  love 
and  prosperity.  It  is  such  as  she  who  make 
Fascism  and  Communism  possible.  In  spite  of 
his  cynicism  and  his  choppy  ^yle,  the  author 
presents  social  problems  vigorously  and  effec' 
lively. — Hadrbolac's  b<x)k  is  less  violent.  It  is 
a  simple  narrative  set  in  the  frame  of  the 
author's  tours  of  the  Spanish  Pyrenees.  But 
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his  charadters  are  alive.  The  book  lacks  con' 
tinuity  and  consi^ncy,  but  the  author  will 
no  doubt  improve  with  experience. — Joseph 
S.  Roucef(.  New  York  University. 

•  Royal  In^itute  of  International  Afl^airs. 
The  Balkan  States.  I.  Economic.  New 

York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1936.  154 
pages.  $2. — ^The  small  volume  is  packed  with 
information  about  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  Balkan  ^tes  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  Tables,  charts,  maps,  and  pithy  reports 
on  finances,  agriculture,  indu^ry,  foreign 
trade,  before  and  since  the  world  crisis,  lend 
the  book  a  rare  value.  The  Balkan  territory 
may  yet  play  a  focal  role  in  the  pending  cod' 
Bagration,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  complex 
situation  is  indispensable  for  the  ^dent  of 
European  affairs.  One  closes  the  book  with 
decided  misgivings:  the  Balkan  mess 
the  world  mess. — A.  K. 

•  Stalin,  Molotov,  and  17  others.  Soviet 
Union,  1936.  Moskva.  Cooperative  Pufr 

blishing  Society  of  Foreign  Workers  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  752  pages.  5  rubles. — A  colledtion  of 
speeches  by  Soviet  ^tesmen  and  prominent 
workmen  on  various  phases  of  the  social  and 
economic  life.  In  addition  to  four  speeches  by 
Stalin  the  book  contains  his  celebrated  inter' 
view  with  Roy  Howard,  of  the  Scripps' 
Howard  papers.  Agriculture,  indu^ry,  trans' 
portation,  food,  finance,  the  army,  the  govern' 
ment — are  some  of  the  problems  discussed  by 
authorities  and  experts.  A  report  on  the 
Youth  Movement,  by  its  leader  Kosarev,  is 
quite  exciting.  Mo^  intere^ing  are  the 
speeches  by  Stakhanov  and  other  men  and 
women  who  have  advanced  labor's  produc' 
tivity  and  quality.  The  book  is  hi^ly  in' 
formative. — A.K. 

•  Edmund  Wilson.  Travels  in  Two  Democ' 
racies.  New  York.  Harcourt,  Brace. 

1936.  325  pages.  $2.50. — The  fir*  half  of  the 
book  is  given  to  impressions  of  the  U.S.A., 
and  the  second  to  those  of  the  U.S.S.R.  What 
links  them  together  is  the  personality  of  the 
author.  This  is  obviously  a  personal  record, 
and  as  such  it  is  exceptionally  intere*ing.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  free  from  the  gravity  of  a  sententious 
dispenser  of  Sinaic  trut^.  He  merely  observes 
and  gives  his  rea*ions,  not  troubling  to  prop 
these  with  authorities  and  irrefutable  argU' 
ments.  Nor  does  he  conceal  his  whims  and 
vagaries,  which  are  occasionally  insupportable. 
What  we  get,  then,  is  a  candid  portrait  of  a 
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young  American  intellectual  eagerly  ^udying 
contemporary  life. 

Unlike  mo^  foreign  visitors  to  Soviet  Rus' 
sia,  he  found  the  country  neither  a  paradise 
nor  an  inferno.  The  American  in  him,  self' 
critical  but  not  self^abasing,  helped  him  keep 
the  proper  perspective.  He  does  not  soften 
the  irritating  drawbacks  of  Soviet  reality,  par- 
ticularly  vexing  to  one  who  is  sympathetic 
with  the  new  order.  Mo^  of  Mr.  Wilson’s 
Arictures  are  welhfounded  and  deserve  the 
attention  of  Soviet  leaders,  who  glorify 
samohritil^a,  (self'criticism).  The  author  had 
good  opportunities  to  ^udy  the  country  from 
the  inside,  through  close  contact  with  intel¬ 
lectuals  and  arti^s,  by  traveling  with  the 
common  people,  and  owing  to  the  unenviable 
chance  of  being  confined  for  weeks  in  a  provin¬ 
cial  hospital.  It  is  both  entertaining  and  in- 
^ructing  to  follow  Mr.  Wilson's  experiences, 
told  with  a  delectable  raciness.  So  numerous 
and  variegated  are  the  scenes  and  subjects 
discussed,  and  so  philosophically  humorous  the 
tone,  that  one  cannot  be  too  severe  on  an 
occasional  shp  or  error.  The  author  himself 
takes  his  carping  remarks  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
The  reader  is  impressed  toward  the  end  with 
the  ^tement  that  “in  spite  of  these  defects, 
you  feel  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  you  are  at 
the  moral  top  of  the  world  where  the  light 
really  never  goes  out.” — A.  K. 

•  Victor  Chernov.  The  Great  Russian 
Revolution.  New  Haven.  Yale  University 
Press.  1936.  466  pages.  $5. — The  author,  a 
prominent  leader  in  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment,  Mini^r  of  Agriculture  in  the  Kerensky 
cabinet,  and  president  of  the  Con^ituent  As¬ 
sembly  until  it  was  dispersed  by  Bolshevik 
bayonets,  fails  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the 
reader.  He  is  long-winded  as  ever  (even  after 
the  abridgment  of  the  text  by  the  translator), 
but  as  a  would-be  hi^orian  he  endeavors  to  be 
objective  and  hide  himself  under  a  bushel.  As 
a  result  he  falls  short  precisely  where  he  might 
have  been  mo^t  eloquent  and  informative,  in 
the  account  of  his  personal  experiences  and  im¬ 
pressions.  The  ^ory  begins  with  the  Rasputin 
episcxie,  and  ends  abruptly  on  the  eve  of 
Kerensky’s  c»llapse.  Apparently  the  author 
considers  that  the  “great  Russian  revolution” 
terminated  ju^  then. 

The  book  is  valuable  in  that  it  gives  an 
intimate  and  on  the  whole  correeft  picture  of 
Russia’s  disintegration  during  the  war,  and 
the  summer  of  1917.  The  months  between 
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March  and  November  were  filled  with  futile 
verbiage  and  wrangling  among  the  varioui 
groups  and  parties.  Chernov  shows  (and  be 
ought  to  know!)  the  impotence  of  the  Provi. 
sional  Government,  the  imbecility  of  its  boo- 
ba^ic  head,  Kerensky,  and  the  mess  of  intrigues 
on  the  part  of  liberal  and  reactionary  pot 
ticians  and  generals.  Though  the  ^ry  is 
left  unfinished,  the  reader  easily  supplies  the 
next  chapter,  the  coming  of  the  Bolsheviki, 
who  proved  practical  and  reali^ic  enough  to 
bring  Russia  out  of  chaos. — A.  K. 

•  Selections  from  Czechoslovaf{  Literaturt 
and  Science,  193S.  Praha.  The  American 

In^itute  in  Czechoslovakia.  127  pages.  50 
cents. — This  little  volume  offers  chapters  from 
outstanding  literary  and  six  scientific  works  by 
Czechs  published  during  1935.  The  first,  from 
Capek’s  third  volume  of  Conversations  trith 
T.  G.  Masaryl^,  Dr.  Langer’s  Mounted  Patrol, 
and  Professor  J.  Matiegka’s  Intellectual  Equd' 
ity  of  European  Races,  will  interest  Americans 
particularly. 

As  this  volume  is  informative  in  its  nature, 
its  value  lies  more  in  this  informative  char¬ 
acter  than  in  its  literary  contributions.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  American  In^itute  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  that  it  helps  the  English-speaking 
world  to  become  acquainted  with  mcxlem 
Czechoslovak  literature,  which  is  comparative¬ 
ly  little  known  to  the  average  American 
reader. — Joseph  S.  Roucel{.  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Lena  F.  Dahme.  Women  m  the  Life  and  | 
Art  of  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer.  New 

York.  Columbia  University  Press.  430  pages. 
$5.00. — MeiSter  Gottfried’s  Swiss  contem¬ 
porary,  Conrad  Ferdirund  Meyer  (1825-1898), 
was  in  many  ways  his  antithesis.  Keller,  a  son 
of  the  people,  retained  popular  contaefts  in  all 
his  work  whereas  Meyer  came  from  an  aris¬ 
tocratic  and  wealthy  family,  enjoying  all  the 
privileges  of  education  and  travel,  with  abun¬ 
dant  years  of  leisure  for  the  purpose  of  cul¬ 
tivating  his  literary  and  arti^ic  tastes.  Meyer, 
like  Keller,  cherished  for  a  time  the  ambition 
to  become  a  painter,  and  he  too  wavered 
between  French  and  German  as  a  medium  cf 
expression.  Paul  Wii^  in  his  comparative  ^udy 
of  Keller  and  Meyer  (1911,  Haessel  Verlag) 
concludes:  “Sie  erscheinen  mir  wie  zwei  dem- 
selben  harten  Boden  entwachsene,  denselben 
rauhen  Winden  ausgesetzte  Baume,  die  in 
einiger  Entfemung  der  eine  vom  andem,  jeder 
in  seiner  Art,  wie  Nussbaum  und  Eiche,  in  die 
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Breite  und  die  Hohe  gehen.  Ich  glaube,  dass 
die  Baumkronen  doch  hier  und  da,  wenn  die 
Luft  danach  ging,  ineinanderwehtcn.” 

Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer,  master  of  the 
hi^rical  Novelle,  used  this  literary  genre  as  a 
medium  of  recording  his  personal  feelings  and 
experiences.  Although  Meyer's  critics  have 
repeatedly  pointed  to  living  prototypes  for  his 
poetic  charadters,  an  examination  of  exiting 
Meyer'literature  reveals  the  fadt  that  a 
thorough'going  ^udy  has  as  yet  not  been  made, 
either  as  concerns  the  men  or  the  women  in  his 
life.  In  this  respedt  the  present  long-awaited 
volume  611s  the  gap  in  connedtion  with  women. 
The  author’s  analysis  supersedes  the  Judies 
made  by  Fritz  Dommerich  (1928  Ro^ocker 
Dissertation)  and  Getrud  Clauss  (1934  Miinch- 
ner  Dissertation). 

In  a  series  of  fourteen  chapters  the  author 
seeks  to  inve^igate  the  relationship  of  a  group 
of  nineteen  women  to  MeiAer  Conrad.  Prima¬ 
rily,  the  essential  biographical  details  and  fadts 
are  presented.  This  in  turn  serves  as  a  basis 
for  evaluating  and  determining  the  importance 
of  a  given  personality  in  Meyer’s  life.  For  the 
fir^  time  new  biographical  material  is  offered 
regarding  Comftance  von  Rcxlt,  Clelia  Weyd- 
mann,  Luise  Ziegler  and  Caroline  Bauer. 
Richly  annotated  with  illu^rations  drawn 
from  Meyer’s  works,  Mrs.  Dahme  conclusively 
shows  that  he  used  living  prototypes  for  some 
of  his  charadters,  men  and  women  alike. 

We  have  here  a  spirited  analysis  of  the 
extent  to  which  women  are  refledted  in  Meyer’s 
works.  As  a  whole  they  guided,  encouraged, 
counselled  and  inspired  him,  in  return  for 
which  they  were  immortalized  in  his  works. 
They  helped  him  acquire  a  new  philosophy 
of  life.  They  helped  him  gain  new  life-values, 
new  ethical  motives,  a  new  idealism  and  a  new 
faith. 

The  bibliography  appended  to  the  work 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  hoped  that 
in  the  near  future  a  complete  bibliographical 
survey  of  the  life  and  works  of  Conrad  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Meyer  will  appear.  Many  omissions  and 
misplacements  were  noted  in  the  “Regi^r.” 
— Charles  C.  Zippermann.  We^  Haven, 
CJonnedticut. 

•  A.  E.  Zucker  and  W.  P.  Friedrich.  Liter¬ 
ary  Bacf{grounds  of  Present  Day  Germany. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  The  University  of  North 
(Molina  Press.  1937.  56  pages.  50  cents  (in 
North  Carolina,  25  cents.) — Vol.  Ill,  No.  3 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Library 
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Extension  Publications.  All  CJerman  works 
treated  are  available  in  English  translation.  The 
nineteen  chapters,  each  covering  two  or 
three  pages,  discuss:  ?<lathan  the  Wise;  Her' 
mann  and  Dorothea;  Fau^;  William  Tell; 
Puss  in  Boots  (Tieck);  The  Prince  of  Horn' 
burg;  Fiction  and  Fantasy  in  German  Romance 
edited  by  Pierce  and  Schreiber;  Lohengrin; 
The  People  of  Seldwyla  and  Seven  Legends; 
Thus  Spal{e  ZarathuSlra;  The  Weavers; 
Buddenbrool{s;  The  Captain  of  K6penicl{  (Zuck- 
mayer);  The  Case  of  Sergeant  Grischa;  The 
World's  Illusion:  Little  Man,  What  ?{ow? 
The  Harm  Wolf  (Lons);  The  Long  Roll  on 
the  Rhine  (E.  Alexander  Powell);  Germany: 
a  Companion  to  German  Studies  (Jethro 
Bithell).  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  well 
selected  bibliography  of  reference  works 
available  in  English.  The  short  chapters  are 
very  well  written  and  contain  a  surprising 
amount  of  information,  in  fadt,  the  pamphlet 
is  one  of  the  be^  introdudions  to  contempor¬ 
ary  German  literature  this  reviewer  has  seen. 
— -Guy  R.  Vowles.  Davidson  College. 

•  J.  Issele.  De  Latinorum  Sermone.  Parisiis. 
Desclee  de  Brouwer  et  Soc.  1936.  250 

pages.  12  francs. — Linguids  and  classicids  will 
welcome  this  book.  It  will  remind  them  of 
the  old  times  when  people  talked  Latin  and 
thought  nothing  of  it,  when  mod  learned 
treatises  were  written  in  Latin,  from  Isidore 
to  Dante,  Erasmus,  Milton  and  down  to  Sir 
William  Jones.  It  will  remind  them  of  the 
hours  spent  in  “Rhetorica”  piecing  together 
a  Latin  oration. 

In  brief  it  is  an  attempt  to  introduce  prac¬ 
tical  Latin  to  dudents  of  the  earlier  years, 
(to  be  exad,  the  fourth  grade).  It  is  solidly 
written  in  excellent  and  clear  Latin,  and  the 
examples  are  chosen  chiefly  from  the  mod 
elegant  writers,  in  primis  Cicero. 

The  work  is  to  be  complete  in  three  vol¬ 
umes.  The  present  Praecepta  are  to  be  followed 
later  by  Exempla  and  Exerdtia. 

Except  for  a  sales-band  announcing  “Le 
Latin  par  la  M^thode  Diredte,”  there  is  not 
a  word  in  the  whole  book  which  is  not  in  Latin, 
and  the  author  insids  that  this  circumdance 
“non  mihi  crimini,  sed  laudi  vertendum  ed,” 
since  it  renders  his  book  accessible  to  the  “du- 
diosis  totius  orbis.” 

We  hope  so  with  and  for  him. — CJamtl  Van 
Hulse.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

•  P.  Angelo  M.  Pirotta,  O.P.  Summa  PhiUy 
sophiae  AriilotelicO'ThomiAicae.  Vol.  II. 
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Philosophia  ?iaturalis  Generalis  et  Specialis. 
Turin.  Marietti.  1936.  819  pages.  35  lire. — 
It  is  a  melancholy  sight  to  see  brilliant 
churchmen  ^ill  carrying  on  the  antiquated 
quarrel  between  science  and  the  Catholic 
faith,  or  attempting,  in  fairly  fluent  schola^ic 
Latin  defined  for  tyros,  to  reconcile  modem 
thought  with  the  combined  philosophies  of 
Ari^otle  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Dr. 
Pirotta  covers  a  very  wide  field  in  this  second 
volume  of  his  proje(fted  Summu,  from  the 
nature  of  being  to  behaviorism,  couching 
every  proposition,  of  course,  in  AriAotelic- 
Thomi^ic  syllogisms.  His  footnotes  and 
extensive  bibliography  bridle  with  up-to^iate 
learning;  but  since  he  has  read  the  scienti^ 
only  to  confute  them,  one  can  expedt  him 
to  convince  only  those  who  require  no  con- 
vidtion — his  fellow-religioni^.  His  Procrus' 
tean  dogmatism,  so  fanta^ic  in  this  ^ream^ 
lined  age,  is  welbillu^rated  by  his  conclusion 
on  evolution,  based  upon  an  airily  summary 
examination  of  the  arguments  from  mor¬ 
phology,  embryology,  pathology,  atavism,  and 
paleontology:  “Non  e^  demon^rabile,  corpus 
hominis  originem  habuissc  per  evolutionem 
naturalem  ab  aliqua  inferiori  forma  animalis." 
(p.  412),  No  one,  save  perhaps  G.  K.  Che^er- 
ton,  has  made  better  capital  of  the  well-known 
disagreement  of  scienti^  on  this  subjedt;  yet 
one  is  permitted  to  doubt  whether  either 
AriAotle  or  St.  Thomas  has  solved  the  ques¬ 
tion. — L.  Robert  Lind.  Wabash  College. 

•  Carlos  Spitzer.  EHccionario  analogko  da 
lingua  portuguesa.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria 
do  Globo.  1936.  387  pages. — The  author,  a 
Jesuit,  was  of  German  descent,  coming  to 
Brazil  when  very  young.  He  died  in  1922  at 
the  age  of  forty.  Endowed  with  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  memory  and  a  great  fiicility  in  the  use 
of  words,  he  evolved  the  idea  of  this  analogical 
dictionary,  and  was  able  to  carry  his  plan  to 
fruition  in  spite  of  his  relatively  short  life. 
The  analytical  index  is  an  original  feature  of 
the  work.  It  is  so  sub-divided  that  almo^ 
any  ordinary  category  of  words  may  be  found; 
and  under  each  general  heading,  key  words, 
synonyms  and  words  expressing  closely  allied 
meanings.  This  book  would  prove  a  valuable 
aid  to  writers  who  are  seeking  the  exact  word 
to  express  a  certain  meaning.  The  scope  of  the 
work  can  be  judged  by  the  feet  that  a  large 
page  in  small  type  is  devoted  to  words  con¬ 
nected  with  the  single  idea  of  destroying.  It  is. 
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of  course,  not  a  defining  dictionary. — Calten 
J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Antao  de  Vasconcelos.  Revelagoes  dt 
Alem  Tumulo.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Livrara 

da  Federa^ao  Espirita  Brasileira.  1936.  374 
pages. — The  author  believes  in  Spirituali®, 
life  in  a  spirit-world  after  death,  and  rein- 
carnation.  This  spirit  world  is  of  immenat 
importance  to  mortals,  because  from  it  enu- 
nates  the  psychic  force,  as  the  author  calls  it, 
which  determines  our  de^iny.  Two  kinds  of 
spirits  may  lead  a  person.  The  guide,  whost 
influence  is  gcxxl,  and  the  perverse  objessinj 
spirit,  which  is  the  cause  of  crime,  insanity, 
and  neurotic  disorders.  But  mediums  may 
be  useful  here,  calling  up  such  evil  spirits 
and  depriving  them  of  their  power,  thus  curing 
the  patient.  Mo^  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  hi^ory  of  a  variety  of  crimes,  robbery, 
adultery,  suicide  and  assorted  murders,  all  c^ 
which  are  laid  to  the  charge  of  this  psychic 
force  on  its  malevolent  side.  The  author  even 
allows  us  to  follow  victims  of  this  force  into 
the  spirit  land  where  we  li^en  to  their  reflec¬ 
tions  and  observations  in  their  new  environ¬ 
ment.  Yet  muefr  to  the  present  writer’s  regret, 
he  ^ill  knows  as  little  about  the  future  life  as 
he  did  before  reading  the  bcx>k. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Ruy  Cime  Lima.  Terras  devolutas.  Porto 
Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1935.  107 

pages. — A  Brazilian  professor  of  law  writes  of 
the  system  of  land  tenure  in  Brazil.  The  titles 
to  lands  in  Brazil  were,  of  course,  ve^ed  in 
the  Portuguese  crown.  The  latter  ceded  these 
lands  to  the  discoverers  and  to  the  Captains 
General  who  ruled  the  new  political  divisions 
which  were  set  up  from  time  to  time.  The 
authority  of  the  Church  is  evidenced  by  the 
fedt  that  the  tenure  of  lands  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ordem  de  CriSlo.  At  an 
early  date  it  was  provided  that  lands  not  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  owner  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
might  be  pre^pted  by  anyone  who  would 
work  them.  The  land  laws  were  amended 
several  times,  notably  in  1822,  1850  and  1931, 
the  law  of  the  la^  mentioned  date  being 
effective  at  present.  As  might  be  expected  in  a 
legal  work,  footnotes  abound  citing  laws  and 
cases  bearing  on  the  subject  under  discussion. 
— Cahrrt  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  P.  Antonio  Paulo  Cyriaco  Fernandes, 
S.J.  Missionarios  Jesuitas  no  Brasil  no 

Tempo  de  Pombdl.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do 
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Globo.  1936.  188  pages. — During  the  “perse- 
guigao  pombab'na”  in  1758,  the  Portuguese 
and  Brazilian  Jesuits  took  refuge  in  the  Pon¬ 
tifical  ^tes.  One  of  them,  P.  Caeiro,  employed 
these  years  of  forced  inaAivity  in  gathering 
documents  into  a  sort  of  “white  book”  ^ting 
the  true  fadts  and  causes  of  the  persecution 
and  expulsion.  P.  Fernandes,  Hindu  Jesuit, 
missionary  and  hi^orian,  “o  femoso  Padre 
Fernandes,  o  idolo  da  mocidade  de  Recife,  o 
organizador,  o  chefe,  o  conselhero,  o  asceta, 
0  homem  incansavel,.  .  (we  quote  prefacer 
Tri^o  de  Ataide)  has  dug  up  the  old  archives 
of  Rome,  and  publishes  herewith  a  translation 
of  those  articles  relating  to  Brazil.  We  are 
afraid  that  many  readers  will  see  in  this  book 
a  plea  for  sympathy  addressed  to  devout  souls 
fed  on  medieval  hagiography,  rather  than  a 
hi^orical  document. — Camil  Van  Hulse. 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

•  Fernando  Osorio.  Mulheres  Farroupilhas. 

Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1935. 

77  pages. — Yet  another  contribution  to  the 
hi^ory  and  biography  of  the  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  The  author  is  the  son  of  the  late  Fer¬ 
nando  L.  Osorio,  author  of  A  Guerra  dos 
Farrapos,  a  new  and  abridged  edition  of  which 
was  brought  out  la^  year.  (A  Guerra  dos 
Farrapos  has  for  hero  the  present  author’s 
grandfather.  Field  Marshal  Manoel  Luis 
Osorio,  MarquM  do  Herval.)  Shr.  Osorio  has 
to  his  credit  a  Serie  Farroupilha,  numbering  a 
dozen  or  more  works.  He  here  turns  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  number  of  feminine  figures  of  the 
region,  con^ituting  something  of  a  piAure  of 
the  society  of  the  1835  era.  He  is  indefatigable 
in  documentation,  but  his  Ayle  is  bitten  by 
eloquence. — Samuel  PutTtatn.  Lambertville, 
New  Jersey. 

•  EmeAo  Cruz.  T^a  terra  das  igofabas. 

Belem  (Para).  Off.  Graph,  do  InAituto 

“Dorn  Macedo  CoAa.”  1935.  130  pages. — 
The  word  “iga9aba”,  a  word  used  by  the 
Amazon  tribes  of  the  “tupi-guarani”  family, 
means  “pitcher”  and  also  “funeral  um.”  For 
EmcAo  Cruz,  the  “land  of  the  iga^abas”  is 
Para,  for  it  is  in  this  Aate  that  we  find  the 
gigantic,  marvelous  island  of  Marajo — the 
largeA  river-island  in  the  entire  world — which 
is  famous  for  its  iga9abas. 

Shr.  Cruz  divides  his  book  into  four  se Aions : 
Etymological  Studies,  Tales  and  Legends,  Tupt 
Primer,  and  Tupi  Words  in  Brazilian  PortU' 
guese.  EmeAo  Cruz  is  a  great  scholar.  He 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Amazon 


folk-lore  and  of  everything  connected  with 
the  immense  valley  which  for  some  has  been 
a  Green  Hell,  but  which  better  deserves  the 
name  Green  Paradise.  His  book  has  both 
scientific  and  aeAhetic  value. — GaSlon  Figuei' 
ra.  Montevideo. 

•  Almanaque  da  ReviSta  do  Globo.  Porto 
Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1936.  256 

pages. — Besides  the  usual  almanac’s  contents, 
the  ReviSta  do  Gbbo's  annual  for  1937  contains 
a  little  real  poetry  (Olavo  Bilac,  Olegario  Ma¬ 
riano,  etc.),  short  Aories  by  Pirandello  and 
Papini,  an  essay  on  Somerset  Maugham  by 
Erico  Verissimo,  and  a  translation  of  Steven¬ 
son’s  Dr.  Jel{yll  and  Mr.  Hyde. — James  Long. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  EAevao  Cruz.  HiStoria  Universal  da  Lite' 
ratura  (primeiro  volume).  Porto  Alegre. 

Livraria  do  Globo.  1936.  418  pages. — This 
firA  volume  of  a  new  hiAory  of  literature 
treats  classical  and  oriental  antiquity.  Al¬ 
though  written  as  a  text-book  and  of  a 
didacftic  nature,  the  work  (with,  for  example, 
its  hundred  and  thirty  pages  on  the  Greeks 
and  forty  on  old  Egyptian  literature)  will  be 
a  valuable  reference  work. — James  Long. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Alberto  Ramos.  Prosas  de  Ariel.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Ariel.  1936.  140  pages.  5$000. 

— Prose  seleAions  from  the  works  of  a  well- 
known  poet.  The  articles  are  moAly  criticism 
but  a  considerable  variety  of  subjeAs  are 
touched  upon.  The  absence  of  artiAic  expres¬ 
sion  in  writing  irks  the  author,  especially  in 
Brazil.  Why  docs  no  one  complete  in  the 
domain  of  the  spirit  the  work  already  realized 
in  the  field  of  science  and  praAical  affairs? 
He  complains  that  while  poetry  lives,  true 
poets  do  not  live  at  this  moment;  in  fa  A,  there 
have  been  no  true  poets  since  the  times  of 
Goethe,  Byron  and  Hugo.  He  rails  at  the 
Catholic  church,  calling  it  bigoted  and  reac¬ 
tionary,  and  devotes  pages  of  bitter  denuncia¬ 
tion  to  what  he  calls  the  hypocrisy  and  un¬ 
reasoning  prejudice  of  the  English  in  per¬ 
secuting  Oscar  Wilde.  The  author  seems  well 
read  in  cases  of  religious  intolerance,  citing 
among  others,  the  famous  Dayton,  Tennessee, 
affair.  If,  as  above  Aated,  we  have  now  no 
good  poets,  in  the  case  of  poetesses  the  matter 
is  indeed  desperate.  The  book  ends  with  these 
bold  words:  “O  mundo  so  conheceu  uma: 
Sapho.  E  verdade  que  em  Sapho  era  tudo  ano- 
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malia  c  aberra^ao  da  natureza.” — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Apollinario  Porto  Alegre.  Candoneiro 
da  revoltu;do  de  1835.  Porto  Alegre.  Li- 

vraria  do  Globo.  1935.  100  pages.  5$000. — 
This  poAhumous  work  is  concerned  with  the 
songs  and  poetry  of  the  Revolution  of  1835 
in  Brazil.  These  lyrics  embrace  a  variety  of 
forms.  Folk  poetry  predominates,  celebrating 
various  vidtories  of  the  patriots  and  singing 
the  praises  of  such  heroes  as  Netto  and  Gon- 
9alves  da  Silva.  There  are  also  satires,  epigrams 
and  republican  hymns.  Interlarded  among  the 
poems  are  explanatory  notes  in  prose.  There 
is  also  a  short  introdudtion  discussing  popular 
poetry  and  folklore  in  Brazil.  The  author, 
who  was  a  writer  of  some  importance,  has 
done  his  work  well,  and  this  collection  will 
prove  of  assistance  to  those  investigating  the 
field  of  popular  verse. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Erico  Verissimo.  Auenturas  do  Avido  Ver' 
melho.  Os  Tres  Porquinhos  Pobres.  Rosa 

Maria  no  Caflelo  Encantado.  Nanquinote. 
Meu  ABC.  (Biblioteca  de  Nanquinote, 
numeros  VA).  Carlos  Lebeis.  A  Chdeara  da 
Rua  Um.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 
1936.  4$000  each. — Some  of  Brazil’s  beSt 
writers  have  tried  their  hands  at  juvenile 
literature.  Monteiro  Lobato  did  so  with  his 
Harizinho  Arrehitado  some  years  ago,  and  now 
Erico  Verissimo  proves  his  talent  by  writing 
for  the  “Biblioteca  de  Nanquinote"  a  series 
of  books  for  children.  For  it  undeniably 
requires  brains  (witness  Lewis  Carroll)  to 
write  really  good  juvenile  books;  and  again 
these  are  usually  enjoyed  as  much  by  adults 
as  by  children.  This  is  an  art,  juA  as  the  work 
of  a  Walt  Disney  or  Segar  is  art. 

Perhaps  the  be^  of  these  books  is  Os  Tres 
Porquinhos  Pobres  in  which  three  pigs  run  off, 
see  “The  Big  Bad  WolT'  in  the  movies,  and 
have  many  entertaining  adventures  in  ani' 
mal  land.  But  all  are  very  imaginative  and 
brilliantly  told.  Beautiful  illu^rations  add  to 
the  intereA  of  these  books. — James  Long. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Tudor  Vianu.  Eitetica.  Volume  II.  Bucu- 
re^i.  Edit.  Funda(ia  pentru  literaturS  si 

arts  “Regele  Carol  II.”  1936.  244  pages.  100 
lei. — ^This  volume  completes  the  treatise  on 
AeAhetics  begun  laA  year.  It  treats  of  “Artis' 
tic  ^ruefture  and  creation"  and  of  the  “Recep' 
tion  of  a  work  of  Art.”  The  author's  attitude 
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throughout  this  work  is  objective  and  docu¬ 
mented.  Especially  as  regards  artiAic  execution, 
being  himself  a  very  clever  literary  and  artiftk 
critic,  he  brings  new  and  ingenious  definitions 
and  analyses.  The  examples  and  references  art 
drawn  from  foreign  as  well  as  Roumaniai 
sources.  Extensive  bibliographical  notes  and 
an  index  of  names  and  material  add  to  the 
intere^  of  the  book. — Joseph  S.  Roucel(.  New 
York  University. 

•  Alice  Voinescu.  Montaigne.  Omul  « 
opera  (The  man  and  his  work).  Bucu- 

resti.  Funda^ia  pentru  LiteraturS  si  ArtJ 
“Regele  Carol  II.”  1936.  352  pwiges.  70  lei.— 
Fusing  biographical  data  with  references  from 
Montaigne’s  work,  Alice  Voinescu  presents 
a  biography  of  Montaigne  which  brilliantly 
portrays  the  evolution  of  his  rich  and  compla 
personality.  Equipped  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Essais  and  of  the  culturi 
atmosphere  in  which  they  were  written,  die 
Judies  Montaigne  in  the  light  of  his  work  and 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  “it  is  not  derik 
doubt  which  brightens  up  the  Essais,  but  the 
triumphant  poetry  of  reality."  Montaigne’s 
elusive  and  puzzling  personality  is  analyzed 
with  deep  penetration.  This  book  is  an  excel' 
lent  vademecum  for  all  those  who  wish  to 
know  Montaigne  and  an  excellent  guide  to  the 
understanding  of  the  latter’s  work — Joseph 
S.  Rouce}{.  New  York  University. 

•  Daty  zhizni  i  tvorcheStva  A.  S.  Pushl^m. 
Moskva.  Ogiz'izogiz.  1936.  300  pages. 

35  rubles. — Probably  the  finest  example  of 
bookmaking  for  the  Pushkin  centenary,  com* 
bined  with  the  meatiest  outline  of  the  poet’s 
life  and  work.  A  number  of  scholars,  artids, 
and  technical  experts  have  cooperated  in 
producing  this  jewel.  Pradtically  every  page 
is  a  treat  for  the  eye  typographically  and 
graphically.  Besides  Pushkin’s  own  drawings 
and  autographs,  the  book  contains  portraits 
and  reprodudtions  of  famous  paintings,  many 
of  these  superbly  done  in  color.  Nearly  every 
illustration  has  on  the  opposite  page  an  ap' 
propriate  quotation  from  Pushkin’s  prose  or 
verse,  and  some  biographical  or  historical 
material.  The  book  is  divided  into  ei^t 
seeftions:  Pushkin’s  childhood;  Lyceum  days; 
St.  Petersburg;  Exile:  south;  Exile:  Mikhay' 
lovskoye;  Wandering  Years;  Marriage;  LaA 
Days.  Each  sedtion  begins  with  a  chronological 
outline  of  events  in  the  poet’s  life  during  the 
given  period.  The  career  of  Pushkin  passes 
before  our  eyes  in  dramatic  relief. — A.  K. 
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•  V.  Kirpotin.  T^asledie  Pushl(ina  i  }{om' 
munizm.  Moskva.  Goslitizdat.  1936.  310 

pages.  3.75  rubles. — A  leading  young  critic, 
Kir|X)tin  attempts  to  evaluate  the  heritage 
of  Pushkin  not  only  from  a  Marxian  angle 
but  also  from  the  view  of  its  kinship  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  Some  of  the  points  he  makes  are 
decidedly  forced,  and  his  occasional  quota' 
tions  from  Stalin's  speeches  have  little  relevance 
to  the  subjedt.  On  the  other  hand,  he  offers  a 
keen  analysis  of  Pushkin’s  attitude  toward 
contemporary  society,  and  shows  clearly  that 
with  all  his  conventions  and  traditions  of  a 
Russian  noble,  Pushkin  was  basically  opposed 
to  the  regime  of  autocratic  paternalism.  Kir' 
potin  explains  the  popularity  of  Pushkin  today 
by  his  affirmative  outlook  and  joyous  makeup 
tbt  make  him  kindred  to  Soviet  masses.  One 
cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  this  ^tement,  in 
the  light  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Push' 
kin  has  beeh  commemorated  in  every  nook  of 
vaA  Russia. — A.  K. 

•  Push^ins^y  Kalendar  ^  ilolefiyu  so  dnya 
gibeli  A.  S.  Push}{ina.  1837'1937.  Mosk' 

va.  Ogiz'Sozekgiz.  1937. 158  pages.  7-50  rubles. 
—This  “Pushkin  Almanach’’  is  one  of  the 
numerous  ^te  editions  for  the  Pushkin  cen' 
tenary.  Some  fourteen  Pushkin  experts  cO' 
operated  in  editing  the  book,  besides  arti^s  and 
technical  specially.  Each  page  is  a  treat.  A  bit 
of  biography,  an  anecdote,  a  reprodudtion  of 
a  painting  or  photography,  a  drawing  or  cari' 
caturc  by  Pushkin,  a  facsimile,  a  poem  or  a 
prose  fragment — there  is  not  a  dull  date  in  the 
alendar.  Aside  from  its  meatiness,  the  “Kalen' 
dar”  is  a  joy  for  lovers  of  un'O^ntatious  book' 
making. — A.  K. 

•  TwrcheSlwnarodovTurl^rneni^lana.Kioek' 
va.  Goslitizdat.  1936. 155  pages.  5  rubles. — 

A  representative  colledlion  of  Turkmenistan 
literature,  classic  and  modem.  Both  the  lyrical 
poetry  and  the  prose  feiry'tales  and  realistic 
Tories  have  a  decided  Oriental  flavor.  Persian 
influences  are  most  notable.  Besides  the  Tut' 
komen,  other  nationalities  are  represented,  such 
as  Berbers,  Afghans,  Iranians,  Nogais,  and 
others.  Contemporary  verse  and  prose  deal 
with  problems  of  colledtivization,  emancipa' 
tion  of  woman,  reform  of  the  church,  and 
similar  issues  of  the  U.S.S.R. — A.  K. 

•  Boris  Pilnyak.  Sozrevanie  plodov.  Moskva. 
Goslitizdat.  1936.  292  pages.  5  rubles. — 

Here  Pilnyak  lets  himself  go.  In  rambling  pages 
he  discourses  on  all  sorts  of  ancient  and  con' 
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temporary  subjedts,  from  twelfth  century 
Russian  princes  to  the  printing  press  of  the 
IzveStiya.  The  main  charadter,  a  wandering 
writer,  is  obviously  Pilnyak  himself,  even  to 
the  detail  of  his  trip  to  the  United  States, 
even  to  his  ownership  of  a  Ford.  Incidentally 
he  discusses  Soviet  literature  comprehensively 
and  pointedly.  The  central  subjedl,  however, 
is  that  extraordinary  village  of  Palekh,  whose 
inhabitants  have  for  generations  painted  ikons 
and  lacquered  boxes  and  trinkets.  Since  the 
revolution  these  natural  arti^  have  used  their 
skill  and  traditional  methods  for  secular  sub' 
jedts.  Pilnyak  vividly  portrays  individual 
Palekhans,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  one 
feel  the  present  day  background  of  a  country 
in  recon^rudtion. — A.  K. 

•  Lev  Kassil.  Kemduit  i  Shvamhrania. 
Moskva.  Dyetizdat  CK  VLKOM.  1936. 

296  pages.  6.50  mbles.  (Abridged  English  edi' 
tion:  The  Land  of  Shvamhrania.  Viking.  289 
pages.) — A  delightfully  humorous  concodtion 
of  fadt  and  fantasy,  for  juveniles  and  not  hope' 
lessly  old  adults.  The  book  has  had  a  number 
of  editions,  and  has  become  a  Soviet  classic. 
Illustrations  and  end  pieces  by  Y.  Ganf  add 
to  the  charm  of  the  excellently  gotten'up 
book.  Kassil,  a  prominent  columni^  in  the 
Soviet  press,  knows  how  to  combine  reality 
and  fidtion.  “Shvambrania”  is  an  imaginary 
land,  bom  in  the  brain  of  little  Kassil  and  his 
Still  littler  brother  Oska.  The  Shvambranian 
exploits  naturally  remind  one  of  Lewis  Car' 
roll’s  classic.  The  difference  is  .that  Shvam' 
brania,  and  especially  the  fir*  part,  Konduit 
(“Condudt’’),  freely  mixes  daily  adtuality  with 
the  imaginary.  Kassil  thus  presents  unobtru' 
sively  the  sodal'political  background  of  Rus' 
sia  before  and  during  the  revolution.  With 
high  skill,  not  for  a  moment  changing  his 
humorous  tone,  the  author  fuses  autobiog- 
raphy,  entertainment,  and  in*rudtion. — A.  K. 

•  Vilko  Novak.  Isbor  prel^mursl^e  l^njiiev' 
noili  (An  Anthdogy  of  Trans'Mure 

Literature).  Celje.  Mohotjeva  dmzba.  1936. — 
Prof.  Novak’s  anthology  is  indisputable  proof 
that  the  literature  of  the  Slovenes  living  across 
the  Mure  in  Yugoslavia,  written  in  a  di*indt 
dialedt,  is  an  organic  part  of  Slovene  literature. 
The  olde*  piece  of  writing  in  this  dialedt 
of  the  mo*  northerly  of  the  Slovenes  dates 
back  to  1634.  There  is  a  splendid  preface  on 
the  Trans'Mure  dialedt  and  a  sketch  of  the 
development  of  its  literature. — Anthony  J. 
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Klaniar.  Slovene  National  Library,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

•  Ladislav  ^imbrek.  Kazgovori  o  l^njiievnoSti 
(Talks  on  Literature).  Vol.  I.  Zagreb. 
Druitvo  mladih  knjizevnikov.  1936. — The 
present  volume  contains  interviews  with  four 
of  the  greater  Croatian  men  of  letters  and  is 
particularly  intere^ing  as  a  document  describ' 
ing  the  wretched  exigence  of  the  makers  of 
Croatian  Uterature.  There  are  interviews  with 
Franjo  Horvat'Kis,  who  before  the  war  was 
one  of  Croatia's  greater  younger  writers; 
Ljubo  Wiesner,  who  is  the  be^doved  poet  of 
a  century  of  Croatian  literature;  Milan  Bego- 
vid,  who  is  a  great  dramatic  as  well  as  a  great 
noveliA;  and  N.  Polid,  who  is  one  of  the  mo^ 
modem  of  Croatian  poets.  The  ftyle  of  these 
interviews  is  like  that  of  Fr&l6ric  Lefevre, 
whose  interviews  appear  in  Les  }{ouvelles  Lit' 
teraires. — Anthony  J.  Klaniar.  Slovene  Na- 
tional  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

AAA 

“Only  a  few  of  the  living  popular  writers 
(in  National  Socially  Germany)  have  another 
profession  than  that  of  writer,  for  Germany 
has  at  laA  shown  herself  grateful  to  the  poets 
who  serve  her.” — Lydia  Roesch,  in  MonatS' 
hefte  fur  Deutschen  Unterricht. 

“A  natural  outcome  of  the  machine  age  was 
the  appearance  of  a  new  “deus  ex  machina” — 
the  telephone.  The  god  Telephone,  who  has 
begotten  a  new  theater  which  deserves  no 
other  name  than  ‘Telephone  Theater.’  All 
the  plays  are  alike  now.  You  put  a  telephone 
(xi  a  table  and  build  a  play  around  it.  There 
are  any  number  of  plays  that  begin  with  a 
telephone  call,  and  the  telephonic  ftyle  which 
the  telephone  necessitates  governs  the  Ian' 
guage  all  through  the  play,  ‘Hello,  hello!' 
Three  dots.  ‘Yes  .  .  (Three  dots  again). 
‘Of  course,  dearer.  .  .  What’s  that  you 
said?.  .  .  No, no, no, no.  .  .Very well.  .  . 
I’ll  wait  for  you,’  And  here  is  where  the  dan' 
ger  begins.  For  the  telephone  is  an  accomplice 
in  ugly  triangles.  .  .” — Paul  Werrie,  in  la 
Revue  generale. 

The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  has  more  than  90,000 
volumes  and  pamphlets  dealing  with  the 
American  repubhes,  and  more  than  2,000 
maps.  It  is  the  larged  colle<±ion  on  the  subjedt 
in  the  world. 

Curio  Mortari  is  said  to  have  been  the  only 
newspaper  man  present  in  Morocco  at  the 
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time  General  Franco  issued  his  proclamatioo 
of  insurredtion.  He  accompanied  the  insurgents, 
disembarked  with  them  and  inarched  with  then 
as  ^  as  Seville.  His  Congli  Insorti  in  Morocco 
e  Spagna  is  drawn  from  his  experiences  widi 
the  rebel  army. 

Andrea  Majcxxhi,  the  eminent  Italian 
surgeon  whose  recent  Vita  di  Chirurgo  hat 
been  translated  into  all  the  principal  European 
languages  and  bids  frir  to  rival  The  Story  of 
San  Michele,  has  ju^  published  with  Treves 
in  Milan  a  sequel,  Tra  Bi^lori  e  Forbid.  His 
moving  experiences  lead  to  profound  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  material  limits  of  all  medical  art, 
to  generous  affirmations  of  human  charity,  to 
a  confession  of  confidence  in  the  immortality 
of  the  spirit,  tru^  in  God,  and  to  meditations 
on  the  eternal  problems  of  life  and  death. 

Italia  Che  Scrive  is  in  receipt  of  a  communka- 
tion  from  Rev.  R.  De  Pierro,  pa^or  of  the 
Italian  Presbyterian  Church  of  Montreal, 
urging  the  publishers  to  follow  the  exampk 
of  magazine  publications  in  other  countries, 
by  issuing  in  the  fir^t  half  of  the  month  pit- 
ceding  the  date  of  issue;  thus  the  issue  of  May* 
June  would  be  on  sale,  as  are  popular  perio¬ 
dicals  in  the  English-speaking  countries,  by 
April  21.  The  particular  reason  for  a  shift  in 
pubh'cation  dates  at  this  time  lies  in  the  frd 
that  Italy  is  now  an  empire,  and  it  would  no 
doubt  be  a  matter  of  considerable  importaiKe 
for  I.C.S.  to  go  on  the  news  ^ands  in  Addis 
Abeba  before  the  month  of  publication  expires. 

A  thousand  years’  subscription  to  the  Bel¬ 
grade  comic  paper  Osisani  Jez  was  given  away 
as  fir^  prize  in  a  joumali^s’  lottery  held  in 
Belgrade  at  the  “Ball  of  300  Wonders.” 

Together  with  the  subscription  went  au¬ 
thority  to  the  winner  empowering  its  transfer 
from  generation  to  generation  until  its  expira¬ 
tion  in  2937. — BalJ{an  Herald. 

“An  enduring  conquer  of  (Europe  by) 
American  literature.  .  .  will  not  come  about 
till  the  bulk  of  writing  passes  on  beyond  the 
phase  of  artiAic  perfeeftion  to  those  ideals 
which  America’s  greater  lyric  poet  announced 
as  the  hi^orical  mission  of  the  Union,  viz., 
love  of  mankind  and  fellowship  of  free  indi¬ 
viduals  and  free  nations.  When  the  United 
States,  powerful  and  free,  is  ready  to  fulfill 
that  mission  in  reality,  unhappy  Europe  will, 
let  us  hope,  follow  its  lead.  Then  the  world 
will  definitely  travel  the  road  to  universal 
peace.” — Otto  E.  Lessing,  in  The  American' 
German  Review. 
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WE  HAVE  learned  that  the  Sammlung 
deutscher  Balladen  von  Burger  bis 
Munchhausen  published  by  Max  Niemeyer 
and  reviewed  in  our  January,  1937,  number 
at  page  80,  is  edited,  not  by  Munchhausen 
himself,  but  by  Richard  Samuel,  now  con' 
neded  with  St.  Catherine’s  College  of  Cam- 
bridge  University,  England,  and  that  the  intro' 
dudion,  of  whose  thoroughness  and  value 
our  reviewer  speaks  enthusiadically,  is  entire' 
ly  the  work  of  Mr.  Samuel.  Shakespeare  was 
of  the  opinion  that  a  name  is  not  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  but  there  are  circumdances 
under  which  a  name  may  make  or  mar  the 
success  of  an  undertaking.  Mr.  Samuel  is  not 
blessed  with  a  name  to  conjure  with  in  present' 
day  Germany,  but  in  editing  this  ballad  collec' 
tion  he  did  a  workmanly  job  for  which  he  should 
have  credit  by  name.  .  . 

A 

The  four  to  five  million  Italians  in  this 
country — many  more  of  them  than  of  the 
Spanish'speaking  population,  ten  times  as 
many  as  of  the  French,  more  of  them  than  of 
any  other  foreign  element  except  the  Germans 
— have  not  succeeded  in  winning  for  Italy 
more  than  a  fradion  of  the  interest  which  her 
cultural  importance  merits.  In  the  midwed 
tote  university  which  the  writer  knows 
bed  among  educational  inditutions,  there  are 
in  the  modem  language  department  some  five 
hundred  or  more  dudents  enrolled  in  each 
of  the  other  modem  languages,  French, 
German  and  Spanish,  as  againd  not  more 
than  twenty 'five  in  Italian.  There  are  several 
obvious  considerations  that  account  in  a  degree 
for  this  discrepancy;  but  account  for  it  as  you 
will,  there  is  no  judification  for  it.  Neither 
in  the  original  nor  in  translation  does  Italian 
literature  touch  the  American  reading  public 
in  a  degree  that  is  remotely  comparable  to  the 
i  nfluence  of  the  English,  French,  German  or 


Spanish.  And  yet  the  writers  among  the 
descendants  of  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Manzoni 
have  certainly  quite  as  much  to  teach  us  as 
the  contemporary  writers  of  any  other  coun' 
try.  There  is  a  tendency  to  decry  recent 
Italian  literature  as  prevailingly  pessimidic 
and  arid,  a  tendency  that  is  carried  too  far; 
but  the  reasons  why  Americans  do  not  read 
current  Italian  literature  have  little  to  do 
with  its  intrinsic  merits. 

We  have  been  reading  some  Italian  short 
dories  of  late,  and  we  have  been  impressed 
by  them.  They  aren’t  like  short  dories  else' 
where,  and  they  usually  have  a  certain  flavor 
in  common.  If  they  don’t  often  “click,”  in  the 
trim  French  or  American  f^hion,  it  is  not 
because  of  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  nat' 
rators  so  much  as  because  they  drive  to  render 
a  persident  bafflement,  a  curious,  half-abdract' 
ed  wonderment,  which  seems  to  be  the  usual 
readion  of  thoughtful  Italians  to  life.  And 
there  is  something  to  say  for  their  attitude. 
Life  is  inconclusive,  and  the  plausibility  of 
Anglo'Saxon  fidion  is  not  reah'sm.  We  are 
impelled  to  say  a  word  about  two  or  three 
of  the  sketches  we  have  been  reading. 

Alfredo  Panzini’s  Student’s  Confession  ap' 
peared  in  1921.  It  belongs  with  the  great 
“short'shorts”  of  literature. 

It  shows  us  a  candid  young  pried,  who  has 
given  himself  entirely  to  the  service  of  God. 
But  the  mod  pious  of  young  prieds  is  a  young 
man,  and  is  built  of  the  same  elements,  physical 
and  spiritual,  as  other  young  men  are.  The 
pried  is  busy  in  the  vedry  when  a  charming 
young  woman  enters,  a  perfumed  breath  of 
worldliness,  with  a  big  book  and  a  notC'book 
in  her  hand. 

“Is  this  where  you  confess?”  she  asks,  with 
the  breezy  assurance  of  an  irresidible  young 
person  who  has  never  ftiled  to  have  whatever 
she  calls  for  handed  over  to  her  on  a  silver 
platter. 
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“Not  here — “  the  poor  boy  prote^.  “This 
is  the  sacri^y.  Go  into  the  church.  The 
confessionals  are  in  there.” 

The  prie^  is  not  curt  and  indifferent.  He  is 
anxious  to  get  the  young  woman  out  of  the 
sacri^y,  not  simply  for  her  sake,  but  for  his 
own.  He  wonders  confusedly  why  the  young 
person  has  paid  no  attention  to  the  notice  on 
the  church  door,  forbidding  women  dressed 
as  she  is  to  enter  the  church. 

But  the  visitor  persiAs.  She  has  no  idea 
of  allowing  a  prieA,  or  the  Pope  himself  for 
that  matter,  to  ^tand  in  her  way  when  she  has 
an  idea  in  her  head.  She  has  an  examination  to 
pass,  and  her  grandmother  has  sugge^ed  that 
she  might  have  better  success  with  it  if  she 
enliAed  the  Lord  on  her  side.  So  she  is  going 
to  confessional,  for  the  fir^  time  in  her  Lfe 
S-.e  has  already  inve^igated  the  row  of  con' 
fessional  sentry'boxes  in  the  church,  but  finding 
no  prie^  about  for  the  moment,  and  being  in 
something  of  a  hurry,  she  has  decided  that  the 
poor  boy  in  the  ve^ry,  the  only  prie^  ju^  now 
available,  mu^  confess  her,  here  and  now. 

“Go  back  and  go  into  one  of  the  confes' 
sionals,”  the  prie^  stammers.  “I  will  come 
in  a  moment.” 

“No,  no!”  says  the  maiden,  with  the  pretty 
pout  which  men  have  never  been  able  to  resi^, 
“It’s  nicer  here.” 

And  she  draws  up  a  ^ool,  in^lls  herself 
comfortably  on  it,  and  begins  her  confession. 

It  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  attempt 
a  summary  of  this  confession,  this  marvelous 
monologue,  which  is  as  redolent  of  feminine 
charm,  feminine  irresponsibility,  and  innocent 
feminine  depravity,  as  anything  in  literature. 
When  she  has  prattled  on  till  she  is  tired  of 
prattling — the  prie^  has  done  no  more  than 
gasp  an  occasional  broken  phrase — she  rises, 
and  offers  her  graceful  head  for  the  benediAion. 
The  little  churchman  makes  a  helpless  ge^ure 
and  gasps:  “Absolve  t«,  you  are  absolved — but 
get  out  of  here  as  faA  as  you  can!” 

The  girl  picks  up  her  didtionary  and  her 
papers,  crosses  one  foot  behind  the  other  in  a 
winning  ball'room  reverence,  and  chirps: 
“Good  morning,  and  thank  you  very  kindly.” 

That  is  all.  Another  word  would  have  been 
too  much. 

Even  when  the  Italian  contrives  what  an 
American  reader  would  call  a  “good  ^ry,” 
the  vagueness  and  perplexity  are  rarely  absent. 
Michele  Saporano’s  T^oCturrml  Storm  opens 
like  a  thriller  of  the  smoothed  get'there  vat' 
iety .  A  young  man  walking  home  in  the  evening 
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is  overtaken  by  a  violent  rain'^rm.  Wet  to 
the  skin  in  an  instant,  he  crawls  into  a  niche 
in  one  of  those  continuous  South  European 
walls  that  line  the  roadway  everywhere,  and 
discovers  that  he  is  crouching  again^  a  little 
door  which  gives  way  when  he  pushes  at  it. 
He  lets  himself  into  a  shed  which  seems  to  be 
half  fowl-house,  half  ^re-room.  It  is  almoft 
pitch  dark.  He  lights  a  match  to  reconnoitcr, 
but  the  wind  blows  the  match  out  before  he 
has  gained  much  of  an  idea  of  his  surroundings. 
In  a  moment  one  of  the  upper  window’s  in  ^ 
house  shows  a  light — an  answering  light, 
perhaps?  And  a  few  seconds  later  Aill,  the 
young  man  is  confusedly  aware  that  a  young 
girl  has  slipped  into  the  shed  beside  him.  “I 
was  afraid  you  wouldn't  come,”  she  whispers, 
and  creeps  into  his  arms.  .  . 

Several  years  later,  the  young  man  returns 
to  this  same  provincial  town  as  diredlor  of 
the  liceo.  One  of  his  teachers,  a  man  of  his 
own  age,  is  very  cordial  to  him,  and  after  a 
time  he  is  invited  to  visit  this  colleague  and 
his  attraAive  wife  in  their  modeA  home  a  little 
way  out  of  the  city.  The  young  direAor  recog¬ 
nizes  the  xvall,  the  shed,  the  house  whose 
window  was  lighted  that  Arange  night.  The 
wife  appears.  She  thanks  him  gracefully  for 
his  kindness  to  her  husband.  Then  she  seems 
to  grow  uncertain  and  embarrassed.  The  am- 
versation  languishes.  The  visit  is  not  as  agree¬ 
able  as  both  men  have  expeAed,  and  it  is  never 
repeated.  The  visitor  knows  absolutely 
nothing.  A  true  Italian,  he  wonders,  that  is 
all.  .  . 

Even  the  playful  material  is  likely  to  run 
into  pensive  perplexity.  Vincenzo  Cardarel- 
li's  Deluge  informs  us  that  it  was  on  the  fourth 
of  April  that  Noah  pulled  in  his  gang-plank. 
Noah  was  a  provident  old  gentleman,  and  he 
had  planned  his  trip  and  chosen  his  passengers 
with  the  greateA  care.  The  record  of  his  care¬ 
ful  and  anxious  adventure  is  full  of  admirable 
touches.  But  even  his  ultimate  discovery  that 
he  has  saved  some  of  the  animal  species  which 
neither  he  nor  the  Creator  had  planned  to  save, 
namely  the  rats,  the  fleas,  the  flies,  and  other 
parasites  which  through  some  inscrutable 
myAery  are  gifted  with  an  indeAructible 
tenacity  that  the  useful  beasts  lack — even  this 
jocose  matter  dissolves  into  a  melancholy 
meditation  on  the  myAery  of  Evil.  Dante  and 
Tasso  were  much  more  Italian  than  Boccaccio; 
Pirandello  and  D’Annunzio,  as  far  apart  in 
many  regards  as  the  two  poles,  are  true  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  race.  .  . 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  FILMS  AT 
INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE 

By  OTTO  F.  BOND 


! 

I  •  La  Kermesse  Heroique.  Grand  E*rix  du 
I  Cinema  Frangais,  (^Id  Medal  of  the 

I  Venice  International  Exposition  of  Cinema' 
tography,  1936.  Directed  by  Jacques  Feyder, 
I  ^ry  by  Chas.  Spaak,  music  by  Louis  Beydts. 
In  French  (there  is  a  German  version  also), 
without  sub'titles;  running  time,  90  minutes. 
I  Ca^  includes  Fran^oise  Rosay  (Burgoma^r’s 
Wife),  Alerme  (Burgoma^er),  Jean  Murat 
(the  Duke),  Louis  Jouvet  (the  Friar),  Bernard 
Pancret  (Julien  Breughel),  Micheline  Cheriel 
(Siska,  daughter  of  the  Burgoma^r),  and  Deb 
phin  (the  Dwarf). 

A  sort  of  fabliau  populaire,  a  hi^orical  farce 
bordering  on  operetta,  a  succession  of  tableaux 
vivants  inspired  by  the  paintings  of  Breughel, 
Jordaaens  and  Franz  Hals,  drolly  relating  the 
I  anecdotic  tale  of  the  saving  from  pillage  of  the 
Flemish  city  of  Boom  at  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish  soldiery  of  the  Duke  of  Alba,  in  Sep' 
tember  1616,  through  the  bold  albeit  Rabe- 
laisian  inventiveness  of  its  women  folk,  its 
menfolk  having  gone  disgracefully  into  hiding. 

The  play  is  a  recon^rudtion  of  an  epoch, 
with  its  atmosphere,  setting  and  mores,  taking 
from  hi^ory  not  its  great  events  but  its  minor, 
lighter  and  more  human  aspedts,  juxtaposing 
history,  art,  anecdote  and  human  comedy. 
In  this,  it  is  highly  original  and  va^ly  amusing. 
Like  an  old  Flemish  chronicle,  it  is  replete 
with  color,  movement  and  vitality,  free  in  its 
expression  of  a  fleshy  joie  de  vivre,  and  flecked 
with  the  minutiae  of  reali^ic  observation. 

Feyder  knows  when  to  Aop,  how  to  ^tem 
the  too  free  flow  of  raillery,  turn  aside  the 
lewd  trend  of  ribaldry,  give  the  proper  accent 
by  ceasing  to  accentuate.  Tenuous  of  plot, 
over'decorated,  hi^orically  inexadt,  offensive 
to  national  honor,  the  play  is  nevertheless 
compelling,  effedtive  and  memorable.  The 


adtors  seem  quite  unconscious  of  their  transpo' 
sition  into  the  PaA;  they  walk  and  talk  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  and  leave 
no  suspicion  of  mummery,  but  create  rather  a 
sense  of  adtual  participation. 

Students  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  art  cannot 
afford  to  miss  the  settings  by  Meerson;  they 
are  rare  compositions,  splendidly  photo- 
graphed.  Lovers  of  the  ^ge  will  approve  of 
Alerme’s  mock-heroic  portrait  of  the  Burgo- 
ma^er,  Jouvet’s  sardonic  impersonation  of 
the  Boccaccian  Friar,  Murat’s  suave  Spanish 
grandee,  and  Rosay ’s  lively,  dextrous  playing 
of  the  Burgoma^er’s  wife.  But,  like  the  cathe¬ 
dral  in  T^otre  Dame,  it  is  the  human  ant-hill, 
the  city  of  Boom,  with  its  markets,  squares, 
l^ermesse,  spires,  house-tops,  alleys,  palaces, 
ciiurches,  hoveb,  inns,  kitchens,  and  all  its 
people,  that  *ruts  and  grovels,  rejoices  and 
suffers  as  the  protagonbt  of  the  film.  Camera 
sorcery  keeps  it  constantly  in  focus,  revealing 
it  as  a  seventeenth  century  Flemish  fresco, 
flood-lighted  in  Gallic  mockery. 

A 

•  Der  weisse  Rausch.  1936.  Produced  at 
St.  Anton-am-Arlsberg,  in  the  Austrian 
Tyrol,  by  H.  R.  Sokal,  under  the  direction  of 
George  Kraska  and  Arnold  Fanck.  Photo¬ 
graphers:  Richard  AngSt,  Kurt  Neuburt  and 
Hans  Gottschalk.  In  excellent  German,  with 
satisfaAory  English  sub-titles.  Time :  80  min¬ 
utes.  The  cast  includes  the  world’s  mo^ 
famous  ski  expert,  Hannes  Schneider,  with 
Guzzi  Lantschner  and  Walter  Riml,  ski  come¬ 
dians  of  Slalom  fiime,  Rudi  Matt,  Leni  Rie- 
fenStahl,  eight-year  old  skier  Lothar  Ebers- 
berg,  and  some  fifty  international  ski  runners. 

Those  who  love  the  outdoors,  winter  sports 
and  skiing,  will  find  this  film  all  too  short; 
so,  also,  will  those  who  enjoy  camera  adven- 
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turing,  split-second  “shots,”  and  tricks  with 
light  and  shadow  out  of  doors.  There  is  a 
magnificent  “fox  hunt,”  with  all  the  thrills 
of  chase,  evasion,  hide-out,  leaps,  spills  and 
play  of  muscle  and  skill;  there  are  sweeping 
turns,  swift  runs,  herring-bone  ascents,  ski 
adagios,  trick  tumbling,  breath-taking  leaps. 
And  then,  there  are  the  mountain  peaks  and 
snows,  skirling  snow-du^,  hurrying  miA  and 
cloud,  black  rock  ridges,  sky  profiles  of  granite, 
snow  and  man.  The  film  fairly  breathes  moun¬ 
tain  air,  good  appetite,  and  healthy  sport  and 
camarad^e.  It  takes  one  out  and  up. 

The  love  thread  in  the  narrative  is  too 
slender  to  di^radt  from  the  major  theme;  the 
merry  antics  of  Riml  and  Lantschner,  the 
Mutt  and  Jeff  of  the  ski-loving  world,  are  a 
bit  more  diverting,  but  nevertheless  inci¬ 
dental.  The  ski-chase  is  the  thing!  And  the 
grandeur  of  the  Tyrolian  peaks! 

▲ 

•  Son  of  hiongolia.  Amkino.  1936.  Pro¬ 
duced  under  the  diredtion  of  Ilya  Trau- 
berg,  in  Mongolia,  in  or  near  the  capital  Ulan- 
Bator,  with  the  assi^ance  of  a  corps  of  arti^s 
from  the  Mongolian  State  Theater.  In  Mon¬ 
golian,  with  English  sub-titles.  Time:  90 
minutes.  In  the  czA,  are  Tseven  Rabdan, 
the  picaresque  hero;  Igin-Khorlo,  as  Dulma 
the  shepherdess;  Zigmit,  a  knavish  Monk; 
Gombo,  the  Keeper  of  the  Inn;  BatoOchir, 
the  Japanese  over-lord,  and  Ir-Kan,  his  Man¬ 
churian  advisor. 

The  Mongolian  Repubhc  is  ten  years  old. 
For  those  to  whom  this  means  little  or 
nothing,  this  film  opens  eyes,  ears  and  mind; 
for  those  who  think  they  know  the  meaning, 
it  points  a  corredtive  finger.  On  a  frame  of 
Grange  plains,  duA,  mountain  tents  and 
herds,  primitive  huts  and  villages,  with  a 
warp  of  age-old  cu^oms,  super^itions,  cults, 
folk-ways  and  concepts,  and  a  woof  of  modem 
gadgets,  armored  cars,  Soviet  propaganda, 
soap-box  sophisms  and  Ea^em  politics,  the 
film  weaves  a  picaresque  romance  of  almo^ 
epic  qualities  and  proportions.  It  is  a  slow- 
moving,  earthy  Orlando  Furioso  of  Asia. 

In  search  of  the  enchanted  garden  and  the 
apple  that  will  convert  his  shepherd’s  husk 
into  that  of  a  glamorous  hero  to  win  the  favor 
of  the  lovely  Dulma,  strong-man  Tseven 
tumbles  and  bumbles  into  achievement  of  his 
dream,  encountering  ancient  and  modem 
giants  and  downing  them  in  one,  two,  three! 
Strewn  along  his  path  are  Laman  monks, 
hideous  beggars.  Gargantuan  pleasures,  evil 
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and  inscmtable  princes,  rag-tag  and  bob-tail 
of  Manchukuo  and  Mongolia,  American 
alarm-clocks,  pot-bellied  Oriental  wrestlers, 
dapper  military  Strategists,  ox-carts  of  unbe¬ 
lievable  architeefture,  Leica  candid  cameras, 
incredibly  ugly  and  wrinkled  faces,  enchanted 
sunken  gardens,  a  potpourri  of  travelogue, 
adventure  Story,  Soviet  propaganda  and  an¬ 
thropological  exhibit,  seasoned  with  unearthly, 
broken  Mongol  melodies  and  Stranger  speech. 

The  players,  lacking  Western  manners  and 
movie  experience,  enter  into  their  parts  with 
naturalness,  sincerity  and  guSto.  Rabdan  plays 
with  boundless  vigor  and  cunning  the  Tar- 
tarin-like  role  of  the  shepherd  hero;  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  missed.  To  the  villains,  Bato  and  Ir 
give  an  over-emphasis,  as  Igin-Khorlo  scatters 
sweetness  and  light  in  her  Dulma,  but  no  one 
pays  heed  to  such  trifles,  for  the  matchless 
Tseven  rides  his  shaggy  Mongol  pony  at  an 
epic  speed,  in  search  of  a  modem  apple  of 
Hesperides. — University  of  Chicago. 

AAA 

Thomas  Mann  has  become  a  citizen  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Dr.  Arthur  Pmdden  Coleman  of  Columbia 
University,  a  member  of  Bool{s  Abroad's  AaS, 
has  been  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Polo- 
nia  Re^ituta  for  his  services  to  the  cause  of 
Polish  culture. 

Norman  L.  Willey  and  Julio  del  Toro, 
^dying  Charles  Sealsfield’s  popular  1834 
novel  Der  Virey  und  die  Ariitol^aten  oder 
Mexico  im  Jahre  1812,  discover  that  the  author 
did  not  know  enough  about  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  to  di^inguish  it  from  Italian,  and  that  he 
took  half  his  local  color  from  the  dictionary  and 
the  other  half  from  his  own  vivid  imagination. 

“He  (Stendhal)  never  had  more  than  the 
scrappier  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language, 
and  for  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary, 
he  never  penetrated  very  deeply  into  the 
civilization  of  Italy.  His  Hiftoire  de  la  Peinture 
en  Italic  is  less  than  plagiarism,  because  he  was 
incapable  of  under^nding  all  the  text  of  the 
records  of  Condivi  and  Lanzi  whose  sub^nce 
he  was  attempting  to  reproduce.  So  that  when 
he  undertook  to  carry  these  old  hi^ories  over 
into  French,  he  skated  around  any  lingui^ic 
difficulties  that  arose  in  his  path,  and  amiably 
filled  in  the  gaps  from  his  own  imagination. 
More  than  this,  he  was  temperamentally  in¬ 
capable  of  appreciating  the  spirit  of  his 
sources.  .  .” — Paul  Guiton,  in  Mcrcure  de 
France. 
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FRENCH  to  vitalize  French  literature  for  the  American 

^dent. 


■^A.  Bade!.  Chez  Les  Franfais.  New  York. 
Farrar  ^  Rinehart.  1937*  240  pp.  $1.25. — A 
cultural  reader  for  elementary  and  intermediate 
ftudents. 

•^Arthur  H.  Beattie.  French  Reader  for  Begin' 
tiers.  New  York.  Cordon.  1937.  144  pp.  $1.10. 
— “Made-up”  material,  of  considerable  charm, 
and  well  graded. 

■ikOtto  F.  Bond.  Les  Pauvres  Gens.  Bo^n. 
Heath.  1937.  55  pp. — Four  short  ^ries, 
adapted.  Book  4  in  the  Heath-Chicago  series. 
★Andre  and  Helen  Coheres.  Varices.  New 
York.  Cordon.  1937. 183  pp.  $1.20. — Twenty- 
five  original  short  ^ries  for  intermediate 
reading. 

★Jean  Joseph-Renaud.  Les  deux  Idoles.  Bos¬ 
ton.  Heath.  1937.  241  pp. — A  detective  ^ory, 
adapted  and  edited  by  C.  F.  Zeek  and  Lon 
Tinkle. 

★Irville  C.  Lecompte  and  Myrtle  Violet  Sun- 
deen.  Unified  French  Course.  Bo^on.  Heath. 
1937. 672  pp. — Sets  up  a  maximum  rather  than 
a  minimum  program. 

★Joseph  C.  and  Betty  S.  Palamountain. 
Learning  Contemporary  French.  New  York. 
Cordon.  1937.  308  pp.  $1.65. — A  beginner's 
book  based  on  seledtions  from  contemporary 
writers. 

★Henry  Peyre  and  Elliott  M.  Grant.  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century  Prose  and  Poetry.  Bo^n.  Heath. 
1937.  351  pp. — Anthology,  each  author  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  biographical-critical  sketch. 
★Bemardin  de  S^t-Pierre.  Paul  et  Virginie. 
New  York.  Appleton-Century.  1937.  191  pp. 
$1.20. — Edited  by  A.  W.  Thompson. 

★Peter  Sammartino  and  Ren6  M.  Gua^la. 
Survey  of  French  Literature.  New  York.  Long¬ 
mans  Green.  1937. 271  pp.  $2.00. — An  attempt 


★Horatio  Smith.  Masters  of  French  Literc' 
ture.  New  York.  Scribner.  1937.  338  pp. — An 
orientation,  in  English;  Moliere,  Racine,  Vol¬ 
taire,  Rousseau,  Hugo,  Balzac. 

★Stendhal.  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme.  New 
York.  Macmillan.  1937.  346  pp.  $1.50. — His 
mo^  popular  novel,  prepared  for  intermediate 
classes  by  A.  P.  Pelmont. 

GERMAN 

★Hans  Arnold.  Fritz  auf  Ferien.  Bo^on. 
Heath.  1937.  87  pp. — An  old  favorite,  edited 
by  Ralph  W.  Haller. 

★Dorothea  Eltzner  and  P^ul  Radenhausen. 
Aus  der  deutschen  Geschichte.  N?w  York.  Holt. 
1937.  260  pp. — Hi^ry  and  pre-hi^ory,  in 
broken  doses  for  intermediate  indents. 
★Wilhelm  R.  Gaede.  Goethe.  New  York. 
Cordon.  1937.  63  pp.  45c. — A  secemdary 
reader. 

★Peter  Hagboldt  and  F.  W.  Kaufinann.  A  Brief 
Course  in  German.  Bo^on.  Heath.  1937.  118 
pp. — Reduced  to  the  bare  essentials. 
★Manfred  Hausmann.  Abel  mit  der  Mundhar' 
monif{a.  New  York.  Norton.  1937.  245  pp. 
$1.25. — Boys’  adventure  ftory,  edited  by 
George  H.  Danton. 

★George  M.  Howe.  Elementary  German. 
New  York.  Harper.  1937.  164  pp. — Essentials 
of  grammar,  leading  to  a  command  of  spoken 
German  as  well  as  to  a  reading  knowledge. 
★Wilhelm  Hubben.  Die  deutsche  JugendbewC' 
gung.  New  York.  Cordon.  1937.  64  pp.  45c. — 
A  practical  reader. 

★Otto  Koischwitz.  Reise  in  die  Literatur. 
j^iladelphia.  Lippincott.  1937. 185  pp. — liber- 
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blicke,  in  simplcj(t  language,  of  the  signihcant 
movements  in  German  literature. 

'A'Karl  Reuning.  Reise  und  Verl^ehr  in  Deutsch' 
land.  New  York.  Cordon.  1937-  64  pp.  45c. — 
PraAical  Deutschkunde  in  a  secondary  reader. 
'^Leo  Slezak.  Metne  sdmtlichen  Werl^e.  New 
York.  Henry  Holt.  1937.  212  pp.  86c. — The 
Czech  tenor 'humori^'s  memoirs. 

■A’Will  Vesper.  Martin  Luthers  Jugendjahre. 
New  York.  Farrar  6^  Rinehart.  1937.  154  pp. 
$1.25. — The  Bertelsmann  text  with  editorial 
apparatus  attached. 

★J.  Henry  Wild.  An  Introduction  to  Scientific 
German. — An  Anthology  of  Scientific  German. 
New  York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1937. 
116  and  286  pp. — The  fir^  stresses  method  of 
learning  to  read,  the  second  offers  a  well 
balanced  and  well  graded  selection. 

SPANISH 

'^Pio  Baroja.  Paradox,  Rey.  New  York.  Mac- 
millan.  1937.  278  pp.— One  of  Don  Pio's  mo^ 
intriguing  works,  edited  for  class  use  by  Claude 
E.  Anibal. 

★Carlos  Ca^illo  and  Colley  F.  Sparkman.  La 
Buenaventura  y  otros  cuentos. — Aventuras  de 
Gil  Bias.  Bo^on.  Heath.  1937.  56  and  60  pp. — 
Much  simplihed.  Nos.  3  and  4  of  the  Heath' 
Chicago  series. 

★Carlos  Maria  Ocantos.  Leon  Zaldtvar.  New 
York.  Crofts.  1937. 159  pp. — The  Argentine's 
firft  popular  novel,  edited  by  William  F.  Rice. 
★Samuel  J.  Steiner.  Progressive  Spanish.  New 
York.  Harper.  1937.  320  pp. — Aims  at  the 
elimination  of  drudgery,  and  Presses  idioms 
quite  heavily. 

★Tamayo  y  Baus.  Un  Drama  T^uevo.  New 
York.  Silver  Burdett.  1937.  124  pp. — A  revi' 
sion  of  the  1920  edition  by  Clarence  King 
M<x)re  and  J.  Horace  Nunemaker. 

★F.  Courtney  Tarr  and  AuguAo  Centeno. 
Shorter  Spanish  Review  Grammar  andComposi' 
turn.  New  York.  Crofts.  1937.  208  pp. — 
Syftematic  review  of  grammar  and  verbs,  with 
ample  exercises. 

▲ 

To  what  extent  ought  “cultural”  reading 
matter  for  beginners  in  a  foreign  language  to 
be  specialized?  The  queAion  arises  in  connec' 
tion  with  the  examination  of  the  Eltzoer-Raden' 
hausen  Aiw  der  Deutschen  Geschichte.  Here 
is  an  admirable  and  ingenious  bcx)k,  the  sub' 
jecfts  well  chosen,  carefully  graded,  and  told  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  hold  the  intere^  of 
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second  semefter  indents  or  second  year  high 
school  pupils.  Each  selection  is  accompanid 
by  exercises  which  have  almo^  unlimited  po#. 
sibilities  for  the  use  of  German  by  the  student 
The  only  possible  objection  to  it  will  be  that 
indents  may  be  as  much  intcre^ed  in  Ger¬ 
many's  present  and  possible  future  as  they  are 
in  her  paA. 

A 

One  way  of  vitalizing  reading  matter  in 
foreign  language  classes  would  be  to  choose  con¬ 
temporary  productions  which  have  been  made 
into  movies.  In  one  ia4titution  this  paA  year, 
classes  in  German  2  began  reading  the  Henry 
Holt  edition  of  Ka^ner’s  Emil  und  die  Dete^ 
tive  at  the  beginning  of  the  semeAer.  About  the 
time  they  had  hnished  it,  the  school’s  German 
club  sponsored  a  showing  of  the  film  di^nh- 
uted  in  this  country  by  the  International  Film 
Bureau.  It  ju^  happens  that  there  is  a  film 
available  of  the  Danton  edition  of  Hausmann’s 
Abel  mit  der  Mundharmonil{a,  and  no  doubt 
there  are  many  others.  Needless  to  say,  the 
expectation  of  seeing  a  native  movie  of  the  very 
^uff  they  were  reading  aCted  as  a  powerful 
^imulus  on  the  beginners. 

A 

Will  Vesper’s  Martin  Luthers  Jugendjahre, 
published  by  Farrar  Rinehart,  is  an  ingenious 
mechanical  arrangement  whereby  a  (^rman 
book,  published  in  Germany,  and  of  course, 
without  a  single  English  word  anywhere  about 
it,  is  made  over  into  an  American  school  edi¬ 
tion  by  being  inserted  into  one  of  a  series  of 
folding  pockets,  something  on  the  order  of  a 
fir^  aid  kit;  in  one  pocket  the  text,  loose  so  that 
it  may  be  withdrawn;  in  two  other  pockets, 
but  bound  in  so  that  they  can’t  be  lo^t,  the 
vocabulary  and  the  other  editorial  apparatus. 
There  are  certain  obvious  disadvantages  in  the 
arrangement;  its  awkwardness,  for  instance  On 
the  other  hand  indejiendent  and  ambitious 
students  will  get  a  kick  out  of  working  with  a 
real  German  book,  and  even  the  lazy  ones  will 
be  forced  into  getting  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  a  dictionary  which  is  not  bound  up  with  the 
text. 

A 

Surely  the  Mutt  and  Jeff  of  the  modem 
language  textbook  world  are  to  be  found  in 
Hagboldt  and  Kaufmann’s  A  Brief  Course  in 
German  and  in  Lecompte  and  Sundeen’s  Uni' 
fied  French  Course.  Undoubtedly  they  ^tand 
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at  the  opposite  poles  so  far  at  lea^  as  bulk  is 
concerned.  A  Brief  Course  in  German  is  the 
bare  skeleton  of  the  language,  28  ^eps  in  as 
many  lessons,  in  8l  pages  of  text.  At  that  the 
treatment  is  surprisingly  full,  each  lesson  begin- 
ning  with  paradigms,  etc.,  going  on  to  gram¬ 
matical  rules,  then  drill  exercises,  with  certain 
paragraphs  on  which  que^ions  are  based,  and 
finally  a  vocabulary  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
chief  omission  in  the  eyes  of  mo^  teachers  will 
be  that  of  English  sentences  for  retranslation. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Unified  Course  in 
French,  aiming  at  the  maximum  of  achievement, 
has  133  lessons,  in  580  pages  of  adtual  working 
material.  It  begins  with  an  essay  in  English  on 
the  origins  of  the  French  and  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  passes  on,  through  a  series  of  ten  lessons 
of  what  used  to  be  called  the  natural  method, 
to  teach  pronunciation,  syllabification,  ortho¬ 
graphical  marks,  the  phonetic  alphabet  and  the 
like,  developing  at  the  same  time  a  pretty  handy 
every  day  vocabulary.  The  second  part  ^eps 
into  the  subjects  of  grammar  proper,  brought 
in  very  gradually,  one  item  in  a  lesson,  and  each 
developed  incidentally,  very  incidentally,  to  a 
quite  considerable  mass  of  practical  conversa¬ 
tion  material,  all  unified  by  a  series  of  incidents 
entitled  collecftively  Les  aventures  de  Paul. 
The  idea  is,  of  course,  to  teach  the  essentials  of 
grammar  by  coating  them  over  with  so  much 
helpful,  even  fascinating  matter  that  the  in¬ 
dent  need  not  even  know  he  is  Audying  that 
hateful  subjedt.  Scattered  through  the  book  is  a 
series  of  Cultural  Essays  in  English  dealing  with 
all  sort  of  phases  of  French  life  and  hi^ry. 
Both  these  texts  have  their  appointed  fields  of 
usefulness,  and  both  can  without  doubt  be 
made  the  bases  of  successful  results.  But  they 
make  a  curious  contra^. 

A 

A  curious  development  is  taking  place  in 
the  text  book  field  with  regard  to  the  editions 
of  contemporary  works;  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  editors  and  publishers  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  appeal  which  light,  amusing, 
“readable”  books  make  to  young^rs,  to 
prepare  for  English  speaking  classes  works 
which  by  their  very  nature  are  defined  to  be 
forgotten  in  the  countries  of  their  origin  in 
a  very  short  time.  No  doubt  this  is  in  part  a 
readtion  again^  the  abuse  of  the  term  “classic,” 
againA  the  pradtice  of  the  old  days,  when,  if 
one  read  anything  at  all  in  classroom  edition, 
it  would  be  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Racine  and 
Corneille,  Lope  and  Cervantes.  Certainly  there 


is  something  in  the  very  term  classic  which 
trikes  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  co-ed  and  her 
football  hero  friend.  And  certainly  there  is  a 
great  deal  being  written  today  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  which  is  very  worthy  of  being  read.  But 
certainly  also  there  is  a  very  great  deal  more 
which  is  ephemeral.  We  welcome,  therefore, 
the  Macmillan  Company’s  enterprise  in  bring¬ 
ing  out  editions  of  Stendhal’s  La  Chartreuse  de 
Parme  and  Ko  Baroja’s  Paradox,  Rey.  Without 
risking  too  much  one  might  be  pardoned  for 
saying  that  Stendhal  and  Ko  have  a  pretty 
good  chance  to  outlaw  their  generations,  to  be 
entitled  to  the  awe-inspiring  label  of  classical 
some  day;  while  we  know  that  the  authors  of 
a  great  many  other  texts  are  going  to  be  num¬ 
bered  among  those  be^  sellers  of  today  who 
will  inevitably  be  forgotten  tomorrow. 

AAA 

Pierre  E>aviault,  translator  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Translation  at  the  University  of  Ottawa. 

“Paul  Claudel’s  writings  really  take  on 
life  only  under  the  sun  of  the  spoken  voice. 
His  printed  words  need  to  be  spoken,  to  be 
cried  aloud,  in  order  to  have  their  foil  mean¬ 
ing.” — Paul  Werrie,  in  la  Revue  generale. 

“Heretofore  the  lack  of  trained  Hebrew 
stenographers  has  prevented  the  appearance 
of  the  proceedings  of  conventions  in  that 
language,  but  now,  for  the  fir*  time,  such  a 
report  of  the  19th  Zioni*  Congress  has  been 
published  in  Tel- Aviv.  The  report  is  a  large 
volume  of  more  than  600  pages.” — Bloch's 
Book  Bulletin. 

“The  well-known  German-Jewish  pub¬ 
lishing  house,  Juedischer  Verlag,  has  trans¬ 
ferred  its  huge  plant,  as  have  mo*  of  the  other 
German-Jewish  publishing  houses,  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  where  they  are  publishing  new  books 
of  German  Judaica  under  the  I^e*inian  im¬ 
print,  Haza'ah  Ivrith  Company  of  Jerusalem, 
where  they  have  e*ablished  executive  offices.” 
— Bloch's  Book  Bulletin. 

“.  .  .(Jules)  Renard  was  frightfully  timid,” 
said  the  late  Signoret,  who  *arred  in  Renard’s 
Monsieur  Vemet.  “The  evening  of  the  pre¬ 
miere  of  Vemet,  he  came  to  my  box  and  kissed 
me.  My  face  was  *ill  covered  with  paint,  and 
when  he  kissed  me  I  daubed  rouge  on  his 
lips  and  his  chin.  But  in  order  to  avoid  all 
appearance  of  discourtesy,  he  left  his  face 
smeared  with  red  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening.” 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE  ■A'Fran^ois  Fosca.  Hiftoire  et  Technique  du  Ro¬ 

man  Policier.  Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue  Critique. 


ifLettres  de  Henri  Barbusse  a  sa  femme,  1914' 
1917.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1937-  l6l  pp.  15 
francs. — He  wrote  her  every  day. 
irL'Esprit  d'Henry  Becque.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1937-  6  francs. — Many  of  his  bons  mots  have 
become  famous;  others,  and  not  always  the 
wor^,  are  forgotten. 

'A'Eugene  Be^ux.  La  Poesie  de  Lionello  Fiumi. 
Paris.  Les  Presses  Modemes.  63  pp.  6  francs. — 
With  bibliography  and  translation  of  several 
poems. 

★Maurice  Betz.  Rillje  Viiwnt.  Paris.  6mile' 
Paul.  1937-  284  pp.  15  francs. — “Souvenirs,  let- 
tres,  entretiens.” 

★John  Charpentier.  Baudelaire.  Paris.  Tallan- 
dier.  1937-  pp.  15  francs. — Based,  among 
other  sources,  on  his  letters  to  his  mother. 
★A.  Celieres.  Victor  Cherbuliez.  Paris.  Droz. 
1937-  578  pp.  50  francs. — An  attempt  to 
separate  the  part  of  his  work  which  was 
really  creative. 

★Colette.  La  Jumelle  noire  (Ille  annee).  Paris. 
Ferenezi.  1937-  215  pp.  12  francs. — More  essays 
(informal)  in  dramatic  criticism. 

★Descartes.  Oeuvres  et  Lettres.  Paris.  Biblio- 
th^ues  de  la  Pleiade.  1937. 1130  pp.  85  firancs. 
— For  the  centenary;  edited  by  Andre  Bridoux. 
★Paul  Dottin.  Le  Theatre  de  Somerset  Maugh 
am.  Paris.  Perrin.  1937-  264  pp.  15  francs. — 
The  Toulouse  professor  is  responsible  for  intro' 
ducing  Maugham  to  his  French  audience. 
★Georges  Duhamel.  Defense  des  Lettres.  Paris. 
Mercure  de  France.  1937-  314  pp.  15  francs. — 
An  arti^  considers  his  art. 

★Hubert  Fabureau.  Paul  Valfry.  Paris.  Nou' 
velle  Revue  Critique.  1937-  253  pp. — His 
fourth  book  on  modern  poetry. 

★Pierre  Flottes.  Le  Drame  interieur  de  Pierre 
Loti.  Paris.  Le  Courrier  Litteraire.  1937.  270 
pp.  15  francs. — Hitherto  unpublished  docu' 
ments. 


1937.  229  pp. — From  Poe  to  Etorothy  L 
Sayers. 

★Robert  Goffin.  Rimbaud  vivant.  Paris.  (Dor- 
r^.  1937.  15  francs. — Genius  and  homosexu- 
alitv. 

icEttxdes  Horatiennes.  Bruxelles.  Universitc  de 
Bruxelles.  1937.  276  pp.  40  francs. —  A  sym¬ 
posium  for  the  bi-millennium. 

★P.  Merimec.  Paris.  EVesclee  de  Brouwer. 
1937.  565  j5p.  18  francs. — Integral  text  of  his 
mo^  important  works,  together  with  letters, 
etc. 

★Eugenio  d'Ors.  Du  Baroeque.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1935.  252  pp.  15  francs. — The  baroque 
is  founded  in  pre-hiAory. 

★Rene  Peter.  Vie  seer  he  de  VAcademie  Fran- 
faise.  Paris.  Librairie  des  Champs-^Iys^ 

1936.  253  pp.  13.50  francs. — The  third  period, 
down  to  the  closing  days  of  the  Revolution. 

FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Marcel  Arland.  Les  plus  beaux  de  nos  Jours. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1937.  15  francs. — Twelve 
short  Tories,  each  based  on  an  incident  of  one 
day  in  the  life  of  the  protagoni^. 

★Andre  Armandy.  Le  Paradis  de  Satan.  Paris. 
Lemerre.  1937- 15  francs. — A  magic,  passionate, 
sedueftive  island  and  what  happened  there. 
★Jacques  Boulenger.  Crime  a  Charonne.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1937.  15  francs. — Yam  of  a  strange 
patricide,  and  two  sea  Tories. 

★Henri  Boulle.  Ports.  Paris.  1937.  Emile-Paul. 

1937.  15  francs. — Novel  with  scene  at  Nantes 
and  Marseilles. 

★Jean  Damase.  Sidi  de  Banlieue.  Paris.  Fas- 
quelle.  1937.  208  pp.  15  francs. — A  Moroccan 
worker  in  a  Paris  factory. 

★Luc  Durtain.  La  Femme  en  Sandales.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1937.  212  pp.  15  francs. — Brief 
but  ardent  Mediterranean  love  aflair. 
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^Fr.  Funck'Brentano.  Les  Brigands.  Paris. 
Hachctte.  1937-  253  pp.  7-50  francs. — Pleasant 
dories  of  unpleasant  rogues  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present. 

Wim  Gerard.  MySteryville.  Bruxelles.  Les 
itions  de  Belgique.  1937-  225  pp.  15  Belgian 
francs. — Well  handled  deteAive  ^ory;  readers 
turning  to  the  end  will  be  baffled,  as  an  unan^ 
nounced  psychological  melodrama  completes 
the  volume.  ^ 

Jean  Giraudoux.  Eleitre.  Paris.  Grasset.  1937. 
16.50  francs. — Two^dt  satirical  play  by  the 
author  of  La  Guerre  de  Troie  naura  pas  lieu. 
■^Jean  de  Granvilliers.  La  Belle  Endormeuse. 
Paris.  Tallandier.  1936.  253  pp.  12  francs. — 
Novel  of  sini^er  international  intrigue. 

•^Jcan  de  Granvilliers.  Les  Fianfailles  de  neige. 
Paris.  Le  Courrier  Littcraire.  1936.  220  pp.  1 2 
francs. — A  politician’s  vacation^. 

-j^Fran9ois  de  Grunne.  Badio  VEUphant.  Brux' 
dies,  ^ition  Universelle.  113  pp.  12  francs. — 
Juvenile;  autobiography  of  an  elephant. 
•^Franz  Hellens.  Hiiloire  de  Bass-Bassina'Bou' 
lou.  Bruxelles.  Edition  Universelle.  1936. 79  pp. 
25  francs. — Hiftory  of  a  little  jungle  god. 
Juvenile. 

★Max  Jarriand.  Fianfailles  d  la  ?iuit.  Paris. 
Corr«.  1937-  236  pp.  15  francs. — Love  ^ory 
with  a  my^ry  to  rival  mo^  detedtive  novels. 
★Leo  Larguier.  Van  mille.  Paris.  Albin  Mi¬ 
chel.  1937-  255  pp.  15  francs. — Novel  of  love 
and  social  problems  ca.  2,000  A.  D. 

★Luce  Laurand.  Ma  soeur  Isabelle.  Paris. 
Gres.  1937.  232  pp.  12  francs. — Love  and 
mother  love. 

★A.'H.  Navon.  Tu  ne  tueras  pas.  Paris.  Lip- 
schutz.  1937.  15  francs. — Novel  of  Spanish- 
Jewish  cu^oms. 

★Georges  Pillement.  Plaisirs  d’ Amour.  Paris. 
Pierre  Tisne.  1937.  15  francs. — Young  people 
of  today  marry  too  young,  tire  too  soon. 
★Raymond  Queneau.  Odile.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1937.  221  pp.  15  francs. — Morocco,  Paris, 
Greece,  and  some  unsavory  charadters. 
★Rachilde.  V autre  Crime.  Paris.  Mercure  de 
France.  1937.  226  pp.  15  francs. — Rachilde's 
sixty-fifth  book  is  a  detedtive  ^ry. 

★Gvil  Rana.  Ma  Femme.  .  .  .  Vierge.  Paris. 
CrM.  1937.  12  francs. — A  white  marriage  in 
harem-land. 

★Gustav  Regler.  La  Passion  de  Joss  Fritz. 
Paris,  ^itions  Sociales  Internationales.  1937. 
345  pp.  15  francs. — Novel  of  four  centuries 
ago,  whose  proteA  is  ^ill  valid. 

★J.  Bruno  Ruby.  Dix  sur  la  Route.  Paris. 


Fasquelle.  1937.  303  pp.  15  francs. — Two 
women  and  eight  men  in  South  Africa. 
★Marcelle  Savoy.  La  Hantise.  Paris.  Fas¬ 
quelle.  1937.  253  pp.  15  francs. — Small  town 
old  maid — haunted  by  a  family  taint. 

★trieda  Stadler.  ^uelqu'un  m'attend.  Paris. 
Spes.  1937.  208  pp.  10  francs. — Refledtions  of 
a  modem  girl;  from  the  Hungarian. 

★Miguel  de  Unamuno.  La  tante  Tula.  Paris. 
Stock.  1937.  174  pp.  15  francs. — Sacrifice  of  a 
rival. 

★Yvonne  et  Lucien  Vincy.  Sous  le  del  Tahi' 
tien.  Paris  Nouvelles  Editions  de  Paris.  1937. 
250  pp.  15  francs. — Love  ^ory  in  a  setting  out 
of  fairyland. 

★E.  Fernand  Xau.  La  Marche  d  VEtoile.  Paris. 
Fasquelle.  1937.  215  pp.  15  francs. — IdealiAic 
novel  of  French  youth. 

FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Alain.  Souvenirs  de  Guerre.  Paris.  Hart¬ 
mann.  1937.  250  p.  15  francs.  —  The  philos- 
opehr,  who  volunteered  at  47,  tells  how  he 
did  what  he  had  to  do. 

★General  Andrea.  La  Revolte  Druze.  Paris. 
I^yot.  1937.  244  pp.  25  francs. — And  the 
Dzunascus  insurredb'on,  1925-26. 

★G.  Antoniade.  VAretin,  Guichardin,  Cel' 
Uni.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1937.  333  pp. 
20  francs. — Anarchistic  individualism  in  the 
Renaissance. 

F.  Armand  et  R.  Maublanc.  Fourier.  Paris, 
itions  Sociales  Internationales.  1937.  2  vols. 
265  and  263  pp.  25  francs. — For  the  centenary 
of  the  pioneer  socialist. 

★Pierre  Barriere.  La  Vie  Intelledluelle  en  Peri' 
gord.  1552'1800.  Bordeaux.  Delmas.  1936.  587 
pp.  55  francs. — And  its  social  setting;  an  ex¬ 
haustive  survey. 

★Nicolas  Belina-Podgaetsky.  VOuragan  Rou' 
ge.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1937.  220  pp.  12  francs. 
— Memoirs  of  a  Russian  journalist. 

★Marcel  Bouteron.  Pologne  Romantique.  Paris. 
Armand  Colin.  1937.  224  pp.  20  francs. — And 
the  Muscovite  tyranny. 

★Rene  Chambe.  Helene  Boucher,  Pilote  de 
France.  Paris.  Hachette.  1937.  15  francs. — 
Portrait  of  the  leading  French  aviatrix. 
★Armand  Cuvillier.  Proudhon.  Paris.  Edi¬ 
tions  Sociales  Internationales.  1937.  280  pp. 
15  francs. — His  work  is  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  Socialism. 

★Maurice  Donnay.  De  Montmartre  d  Attunes. 
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Paris.  Fayard.  1937-  18  francs. — Second  vol' 
umc  of  his  witty  souvenirs. 

★Max  Dorian  et  F.  de  Vaux  de  Foletier.  Le 
Comte  de  Buerws'Aires.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1937- 
12  francs. — A  French  vice^roy  of  the  Ap 
gentine. 

★Antonio  Dragon,  S.  J.  Maria  de  la  Luz. 
Paris.  Spes.  1937*  218  pp.  12  francs. — A 
Catholic  martyr  in  Red  Mexico. 

★Andre  Ducasse.  La  Grande  Demoiselle. 
Paris.  Hachette.  1937-  18  francs. — The  richer 
heiress  of  Europe — who  did  everything  wrong. 
★Mgr  R.  Fontenelle.  Sa  saintete  Pie  XI.  Paris. 
Spes.  1937.  429  pp.  15  francs. — Authorized 
version. 

★Thadee  Gabriel  li.  La  Corse.  Paris.  Lanore. 
239  pp.  16.50  francs. — Its  druggies  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  its  annexation. 

★Etienne  Huyard.  Les  premises  amours  du 
Grand  Roi.  Paris.  Correa.  1937.  15  francs. — 
The  sentimental  education  of  Louis  XIV. 
★Maurice  Larrouy.  La  Grande  Fraude.  Paris. 
Fayard.  1937-  320  pp.  18  francs. — Running 
arins  from  the  USSR  to  Spain. 

★G.  Lendtre.  Paris  (jui  disparait.  Paris.  Gras- 
set.  1937.  300  pp.  18  francs. — “Huit  siecles 
dc  petite  hi^irc.” 

★J.  Levine.  La  Mongolic.  Paris.  Payot.  1937. 
252  pp.  24  francs. — From  Genghis-Khan  to  the 
present. 

★Pierre  Lucius.  Un  Si^le  et  demi  de  R^Iu- 
tion.  1789-19.16.  Paris.  Librairie  de  I’Arc.  1937. 
15  francs. — The  present  crisis  can  only  be 
underwood  as  a  projedtion  of  hi^ry. 

★Pierre  Lyautey.  Vers  le  Maroc.  Paris.  Ar- 
mand  Colin.  1937-  350  pp.  35  francs. — Letters 
from  Sud-Oranais,  1903-1906. 

★M.  J.  de  Mericourt.  Gefta  dei  per  Francos. 
Paris.  Les  Oeuvres  Fran9aises.  1937.  121  pp. 
10  francs. — No^radamus  and  his  prophecies. 
★Paul  Morand.  Le  ReveilU'Matin.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1937.  18  francs. — Men,  events  and 
the  rc6e<ftions  occasioned  by  them. 

★Maurice  Pal«)logue.  Alexandre  ler.  Paris. 
Plon.  1937.  315  pp. — An  imperial  enigma. 
★Alphonse  V.  Roche.  Les  Idees  Traditionalis' 
us  en  France.  Urbana.  University  of  Illinois 
Press.  1937.  235  pp.  $2.50  and  $3.00. — From 
Rivarol  to  Charles  Maurras. 

★Marcel  Rondeleux.  L' Apogee  de  la  Guerre 
Scnumiarin.  Paris.  Les  l^itions  de  France. 
1937-  15  francs.  — Journal  of  the  commander 
of  a  patrol  squadron,  1917'1918. 

★J.  Tchemoff.  Le  Deftin  d'un  Emigre-  Paris. 
Rieder.  1937-  262  pp.  20  francs. — From  Mos¬ 
cow  to  Paris. 
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★GaAon  Varenne.  Bourdelle  par  luimieme. 
Paris.  Fasquelle.  1937.  254  pp.  15  francs.— 
Largely  drawn  from  his  unpublished  papers 
and  documents. 

FRENCH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLK  LORE 

★C.  Alzonne.  L'Algerie.  Paris.  Fernand  Na¬ 
than.  1937.  20  francs. — Lavishly  illuArated. 
★Georges  Daux.  Pausanias  a  Delphes.  Paris. 
Picard.  1936.  205  pp. — ExhauAive  archaeo¬ 
logical-topographical  ^udy. 

★Jean  Gabus.  Sous  les  Tentes  Lapones.  Paris. 
Attinger.  1937.  20  francs. — A  virgin  country 
within  the  polar  circle. 

★Jean-Louis  Perret.  Portrait  de  la  Finlande. 
Paris.  Plon.  1937.  16.50  francs. — Small  ^te, 
great  nation. 

★Jean  Riotte.  Arriba,  Espana!  Paris.  Privately 
published.  1936. 127  PP.  8  francs. — A  war  cor¬ 
respondent's  own  observations. 

★Jerome  et  Jean  Tharaud.  Cruelle  Espagne. 
Paris.  Plon.  1937.  255  pp.  15  francs. — The 
indefrtigable  traveling  chroniclers  get  a  few 
eyes-full  of  civil  war. 

★R.  Thomasset.  Le  Maroc.  Paris.  Fernand 
Nathan.  1937-  20  francs. — With  some  150 
illu^rations. 

★A.-H.  Vanel.  Du  Panina  au  Ventilateur.  Pa¬ 
ris.  L.  Founuer.  1937-  15  francs. — Anecdotes 
and  sketches  from  the  colonies. 

★G.  de  Villepion.  L'Eau,  ma  grande  amie. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1937.  30  francs. — Aquatic 
sports  in  general,  with  the  emphasis  on  swim¬ 
ming. 

FRENCH  VERSE 

★Eug^e  Pottier.  Chants  Rh'olutionnaires. 
Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Internationales.  1937- 
277  pp.  15  francs. — Third,  presumably  com¬ 
plete,  edition. 

★Alexandre  Toursky.  Enfances.  Paris.  ‘La 
Phalange.”  1937.  83  pp.  8  francs. — Poems  of 
my^ic  inspiration. 

★Julicn  Vocance.  Les  Livres  de  Hai'Kai.  Paris. 
Societ£  Fran9aise  d'i^itions  Litteraires  et 
Techniques.  1937.  159  pp.  15  francs. — Poems 
in  an  imported  Japanese  manner. 

FRENCH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Michel  Florisonne.  Van  Gogh.  Paris.  Plon. 
1937.  18  francs. — Penetrating  analysis  and 
summation.  50  illu^rations. 

★Yves  L6b6hal.  Effort  Humain.  Paris.  Crh. 
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1937.  27  pp. — With  half  a  dozen  views  of 
Vibcrt’s  ma^rpiece. 

^Robert  Mesuret.  Pierre  Lacour  (174S'1814). 
Paris.  Delmas.  1937-  150  pp.  20  francs. — Life 
and  work  of  the  Bordelais  painter. 

Julie  Sazonova.  La  vie  de  la  Danse.  Paris. 
Dcnoel.  1937.  25  francs. — Said  to  be  the  6r^ 
complete  hi^ory  of  the  dance. 

FRENCH  SCIENCE 

^Philippe  de  Felice. — Poisons  Sacres,  Ivresses 
Divines.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1936.  395  pp. 
20  fiancs. — Use  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  in 
religious  rites. 

•^Jcan  des  Vignes  Rouges.  Les  Revelations  du 
Visage.  Paris.  Oliven.  1937.  364  pp.  36  francs. 
—Character  analysis  through  physiognomy. 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

•^Pierre  Boyance.  Le  Culte  des  Muses  chez  les 
Philosophes  grecs.  Paris.  Boccard.  1937.  376  pp. 
40  francs. — Study  in  religious  psychology. 
■^Dodteur  Joseph  Deutsch.  Ou  en  cit  adtuelU' 
ment  I'affaire  de  Konnersreuth?  Paris.  Lethieb 
leux.  1937.  57  pp.  8  francs. — The  case  of  The- 
r^  Neumann. 

★G.  Fessard.LeDuilogue  Catholiques'ComntU' 
niStes,  eil'ii  possible?  Paris.  Grasset.  1937.  15 
francs. — How  shall  Catholics  envisage  the  new 
tendencies  of  communis? 

★^milie  Fiszer.  Unite  et  Intelligibilite.  Paris. 
Vrin.  1936.  245  pp. — A  re-dehnition  of  inteb 
ligibility. 

★Mgr  Grente.  Ecrits  et  Paroles.  Paris.  Beau' 
chesne.  1937.  225  pp.  12  francs. — Essays  of  the 
Academician'prelate. 

★Otto  Karrer.  Le  Sentiment  Religieux  dans 
I'humanite  et  le  chriftianisme.  Paris.  Lethieb 
leux.  1936.  336  pp.  20  francs. — The  salvation 
of  infidels. 

★Soeren  Kierkegaard.  Riens  Philosophiques. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1937.  24  francs. — Preface  by 
the  author. 

★Maurice  Magre.  La  Beaute  Invisible. 
Paris.  Fasquelle.  1937.  188  pp.  15  francs. — 
“Heaven  lies  about  us.  .  .  .”  His  my^ical  ex' 
periences. 

★Eugene  Masure.  L'Humanisme  Chretien. 
Paris.  Beauchesne.  1937.  329  pp.  27  francs. — 
How  can  man  realize  his  utmo^  possibilities? 
★H.'D.  Noble,  O.P.  La  Vie  Pech^esse.  Paris. 
Lethielleux.  1937.  426  pp.  24  francs. — The 
psychology  of  the  sinner. 

★Dom  Charles  Poulet.  Hiiloire  du  Chriftianis' 


me.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1937. 160  pp. — Fasdcule 
XV,  from  the  Council  of  Basle  to  Nicolas  von 
Cues. 

★R.  P.  Aloys  Roeggl.  Poenitentia  Salutaris. 
Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1937.  368  pp.  18  francs. — 
“Que  dire  a  nos  penitents?” 

★Denis  Saurat.  La  Fin  de  la  Peur.  Paris.  De- 
nocl.  1937. — Severe  critique  of  intelligence,  and 
a  hymn  of  praise  to  courage. 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Philippe  Amiguet.  Otto  de  Habsbourg.  Paris. 
Denoel.  1937. 105  pp.  7  50  francs. — The  ques' 
tion  is  whether  he  will  get  to  Vienna  before 
Hitler. 

★  Rene  Belin.  La  Revolution  syndicale  de  1936. 
Paris.  1937.  15  francs. — An  appraisal  by  the 
young  syndicali*  leader. 

★Charles  Benoit.  La  Crise  de  I'Etat  modeme. 
Pans.  Plon.  1937.  3  volumes,  20  to  36  francs. — 
The  class  struggle  and  conclusions  drawn  from 
its  contemplation. 

★Paul  Di^lbarth.  France  Vivante.  Paris,  tjdi' 
tions  “Alsatia.”  464  and  351  pp.  20  and  17 
francs. — A  German  looks  at  France:  La  Per' 
sonne  France,  Images  de  France. 

★Jean  Fontenoy.  Cloud:  Le  CommuniSte  a  la 
page.  Paris.  Grasset.  1937. 12  francs. — “Com¬ 
ment  les  malins  comprennent  aujourd'hui  la 
revolution.” 

★Paul  Henry.  Le  Probleme  des  ?iatioruilites. 
Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1937.  214  pp.  13  francs. 
— What  is  to  become  of  the  tradition  of  the 
equilibrium  of  Europe? 

★Charles  D.  Herisson.  Autarchie  Economie 
Complexe  Politique  Commerciale  Rationnelle. 
Paris.  Librairie  Technique  et  Economique.  1937. 
206  pp. — The  dodtrine  of  protedtionism. 
★Robert  Honnert.  Catholicisme.  Paris.  Vi¬ 
rions  Sociales  Internationales.  1937. 158  pp.  10 
francs. — Catholicism  and  communism. 
ielnStitutions  d'Enseignement  Superieur  et  de 
Recherches  en  Belgique.  Bruxelles.  Fondation 
Universitaire.  1937. 166  pp. — Amounting  to  a 
Audy  of  the  entire  field  of  higher  education. 
★H.-E.  Kaminski.  Ceux  de  Barcelone.  Paris. 
Efenoel.  1937.  280  pp.  18  francs. — The  under¬ 
lying  causes  of  the  trouble  in  Spain. 

★Jules  Lequier.  La  liberte.  Paris.  Vrin.  1936. 
165  pp.  18  francs. — Hitherto  unpublished 
papers,  edited  by  Jean  Grenier. 

★Leopold  Levaux.  Decouverte  de  la  Suisse. 
Bruxelles.  Les  ^itions  de  Belgique.  1936.  177 
pp.  15  Belgian  francs. — An  ardent  Catholic 
Judies  the  spirit  of  the  Swiss  people. 
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'^Mihail  Manoilesco.  Le  Parti  unique.  Paris. 
Les  Oeuvres  Fran^aises.  1936.  254  pp.  18 
francs. — Analysis  of  uni'party  government  in 
the  new  regimes. 

•:^Jules  Roman.  Le  Siecle  depose  son  Bilan. 
Paris.  Pierre  Tisne.  1937-  268  pp.  15  francs. — 
The  economic  paradox. 

■^Jacques  Saint-Germain.  La  Bataille  de  Rex. 
Paris.  Les  Oeuvres  Fran9aises.  1937-  219  pp. 
12  francs. — Belgium’s  internal  difficulties. 
★Paul  Valayer.  La  Guerre  qui  ronde.  Paris. 
Hachette.  1937-  12  francs. — Ju^  how  much  of 
a  menace  is  Germany? 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Pierre  Daviault.L’Expressioti  Juite  enTraduc' 
tion.  Montreal.  Levesque.  1936.  247  pp.  $2.50. 
— Sort  of  French-English  glossary. 

★Leon  Gerin.  Vocabulaire  Pratique  de  I’An- 
glais  au  Franfais.  Montreal.  Levesque.  1937. 
302  pp.  $4  00. — In  which  are  solved  a  great 
many  puzzles. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

★Arnold  E.  Berger.  Die  Schaubnhne  im  DienSt 
der  Reformation.  2.  Teil.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1936. 
348  pp.  8.20,  9-80  and  15  marks. — Deutsche 
Liter atur  in  Entuicl^lungsreihen,  ReiheR^omM- 
tion,  Bd.  6. 

★Dr.  Marianne  Beyer.  Empfindsaml^t,  Sturm 
und  Drang.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1936. 331  pp.  7-50, 
9  and  15  marks. — Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicl(' 
lungsreihen,  Reihe  Deutsche  Selbftzeugnisse, 
Bd.  9. 

★Charlotte  Ephraim.  Wandel  des  GriechenbiL 
des  im  achtzehnten  jahrhundert.  Bern.  Paul 
Haupt.  1936. 171  pp. — Winckelmann,  Lessing, 
Herder. 

★D.  Karl  Hesselbacher.  Paul  Gerhardt.  Leip¬ 
zig.  Gu^v  Schloessmann.  1936.  208  pp.  3.^ 
and  4  marks. — Poet  of  joyous  faith. 

★Georg  Kefer^tein.  Parzivals  ethischer  Weg. 
Weimar.  Bohlau.  1937.  106  pp.  3.60  marks. — 
The  chivalric  “LebenAil”  in  the  German  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages. 

^Paul  Kluckhohn.  Dr  amen  der  Fruhromantil{. 
Leipzig.  Reclam.  1936.  325  pp.  7-50,  9  and  15 
marks. — Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicl^lungS' 
reihen,  Reihe  Romanti}{,  Bd.  8. 

★John  Meier.  Balladen,  2.  Teil.  Leipzig.  Re¬ 
clam.  1936.  319  pp.  8,  9.50  and  15  marks. — 
Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicklungsreihen,  Reihe 
Deutsches  Voll{slied,  Bd.  2. 

★Joseph  Metzger.  Das  Katholische  Schrifttum 
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im  heutigen  England.  Miinchen.  Kosel  &  Pus- 
tet.  1937.  407  pp.  5.80  and  6.80  marks. — A 
general  survey  of  the  field. 

★Andreas  Muller.  Phantasieilucl{e.  Leipzig. 
Reclam.  1936.  315  pp.  7-50, 9  and  15  marks. — 
Deutsche  Literatur  m  Entwicl{lungsreihen,  Reihe 
Romantil{,  Bd.  18. 

★Gu^v  Neckel.  Vermischte  Sagen.  Leipzig. 
Reclam.  1936.  294  pp.  7-50,  9  and  15  marks. — 
Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicklungsreihen,  Reihe 
Deutsche  Sagen,  Bd.  3. 

★Friedrich  Wilhelm  Neumann.  Geschichte  der 
russischen Ballade.  Konigsberg.O^-Europa  Ver- 
lag.  1937.  356  pp.  9  50  marks. — And  its  back¬ 
ground  in  Russian  culture. 

★Fritz  Schmitt.  Tabellen  zur  deutschen  Litera' 
turgeschichte.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt. 
1935. 165  pp.  6  and  8  marks. — Ingenious  tabula¬ 
tion  of  the  inter-relations,  chronology,  etc. 
★Wilhelm  Stapel.  Die  literarische  Vorherr- 
schaft  der  Juden  in  Deutschland  1918  bis  1933. 
Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Verlagsan^lt.  1937. 
43  pp. — Hi^orical  and  sociological. 

★Max  Wehrli.  Johann  Jahpb  Bodmer  und  die 
Geschichte  der  Literatur.  Frauenfeld.  Huber. 
164  pp.  3.60  marks. — How  he  built  on  Her¬ 
der's  foundations. 

GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Rudolf  Ahlers.  Thomas  Torsten.  Braun¬ 
schweig.  We^ermann.  1937-  340  pp.  4.80  marks. 
— Escape  from  a  French  prison. 

★Friedrich  Ale.xan.  Im  Schutzengraben  der 
Heimat.  Paris.  Meteore.  1937.  284  pp. — The 
tragic  war-generation. 

★Rudolf  Hans  Bartsch.  Lumpazivagabundus. 
Salzburg.  Das  Bergland-Buch.  1936.  300  pp. 

3.80  marks. — Novel  about  Johann  Ne^roy. 
★Sepp  Bauer.  Schuss — Tor!  Stuttgart.  Union 
Deutsche  Verlagsgescllschaft.  113  pp.  2..TO 
marks. — Yam  for  football-loving  young^rs. 
★Walter  Bauer.  Der  Licht^rahl.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlags-An^lt.  1936.  365  pp.  4.80 
marks. — Novel  of  the  trials  of  youth. 

★Dora  Eleonore  Behrend.  Der  Leutnant  und 
die  Wiesenschnarre.  Berlin.  Fischer.  1936.  128 
pp.  1.50  marks. — A  middle-aged  officer’s  lonely 
farm. 

★Kasimir  Edschmidt.  Der  Liebesengel.  Berlin. 
Zsolnay.  439  pp.  6.80  marks. — Passion  among 
ariAocratic  bums. 

★Paul  Em^.  Der  schmale  Weg  zum  Glucl{. 
Miinchen.  Langen-Miiller.  1937.  280  pp.  5  and 

6.80  marks. — La^  of  the  19-volume  edition  of 
his  colledted  works. 
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•^Stry  zu  Eulenburg.  Die  roten  J^attem. 
Braunchsweig.  We^rmann.  1937.  62  pp.  1.80 
marks. — ForeA  love  and  hate,  crime  and  re- 
pentance. 

.^Otto  Gmelin.  Konradin  reitet.  Leipzig.  Re- 
clam.  35  pp.  1  mark. — A  bit  of  German  tragedy. 
•^Friedrich  Griese.  Das  Kind  des  Torfmachers. 
Miinchen.  I.angen'Muller.  1937-  104  pp.  2.20 
and  4.50  marks. — The  monotonous  exigence 
in  the  moors  of  North  Germany. 

-^skar  Grosberg.  Meschwalden.  Leipzig.  Li^. 
1937.  314  pp.  5.50  marks. — Romance  of  an  old 
Baltic  e^te. 

■^Wladimir  von  Hartleb.  Das  Haus  einer  Kind' 
heit.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  272  pp.  4.20  marks. — 
Juvenile;  a  Lausbiibin  and  her  youthful  slave. 
■^Friedrich  Markus  Huebner.  Satan  im  TuI- 
penfeld.  Berlin.  Wolf.  1935.  279  pp.  3.60  and 
4.80  marks. — Romance  of  Holland. 

■^Johannes  Kirschweng.  Feldwache  der  Liebe. 
Saarlautern.  Hausen.  1937.  264  pp.  4.50  marks. 
— ^The  Saar  noveli^  sings  the  joys  of  peace 
through  love  between  French  and  German. 
■^Jochen  Klepper.  Der  Vater.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  VerlagS'An^lt.  1060  pp.  9.60 
marks. — Novel  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm. 
•i^Gottffied  Kolwel.  Das  Glucf{  auf  Erden. 
Berlin.  Propylaen-Verlag.  1936.  123  pp.  2.40 
marks. — Idyllic  love  ^ory. 

★F.  Lohndorff.  Tropensymphonie.  Bremen. 
Schiinemann.  1936. — Emerald  and  platinum  in 
Colombia,  diamond  mining  in  Brazil. 
★Mathilde  von  Metzradt.  Cisntondo  Mala' 
testa.  Miinchen.  Bruckmann.  358  pp.  6.50 
marks. — Novel  of  the  Renaissance. 

★Vidtor  Meyer-Eckhardt.  Stem  uber  dent 
Chaos.  Leipzig.  Quelle  Meyer.  1936. 336  pp. 
5  marks. — Heroic  Novellen  from  the  period  of 
Otto  I,  and  the  Crusades. 

★Otto  Michael.  Argcmis.  Salzburg.  Pu^t. 
1936.  416  pp.  4.70  marks. — Sin  and  atonement 
in  two  generations. 

★Agnes  Miegel.  T^oras  Schicl{sal.  Konigsberg. 
Griife  und  Unzer.  1936.  143  pp.  3.50  marks. — 
Three  quaint  tales. 

★Eugen  Ortner.  Balthasar  }{eumann.  Miin' 
chen.  Piper.  1937-  396  pp. — Novelized  life  of 
the  Baroque  Baumei^r. 

★Erich  Pfeiffer'Belli.  Sylvia.  Berlin.  Rowohlt. 
1936.  71  pp. — A  young  girl  at  the  growing' 
pain  ^ge. 

★Gerhart  Pohl.  Die  Briider  Wagemann.  Stutt' 
gart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An^lt.  297  pp.  4.80 
marks. — Novel  about  the  Wandervogelbewe' 
gung  before  the  war. 

★Josef  Ponten.  Rheinisches  Zwischenspiel. 
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Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An^lt.  1937. 
452  pp.  4.80  marks. — Volume  three  of  Voll(  auf 
dem  Wege.  A  Volga  schoolmaAer  returns  to  his 
fathers’  country. 

★■Georg  Rendl.  Die  Tiere  in  den  sieben  J^dch' 
ten.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'Antolt.  1937. 
258  pp.  4.50  marks. — Gentle  Tories  of  bea^s 
and  their  life  secrets. 

★Albrecht  Schaeffer.  Cara.  Potsdam.  Rutten 
6^  Loening.  299  pp.  6  marks. — True  bonds  be' 
tween  man  and  woman. 

★Ruth  Schaumann.  Lorenz  und  Elisabeth. 
Miinchen.  Kosel  und  Pu^et.  1936.  70  pp.  3.80 
marks. — A  serious'merry  yam  for  children. 
★Wolfgang  Schreckenbach.  Die  Stedinger. 
Leipzig.  Glaser.  1936.  252  pp.  4-80  marks. — 
The  heroic  druggie  of  the  Frisian  community. 
★Hermann  Schreiber.  Der  Arzt  von  Fes.  Ber' 
1  in.  Scherl.  1937.  231  pp.  3.20  and  4.80  marks. 
— A  Morocco  novel  about  Gerhard  Rohlf. 
★Julius  Lothar  Schiicking.  Geschichten  aus  der 
Heimat.  Miin^er  i.  W.  Aschendorff.  62  pp. 
1.20  marks. — Short  Tories  of  high  ^ory'in' 
tere^. 

★Florian  Seidl.  Der  Bau.  Braunschweig.  Wes' 
termann.  1937-  375  pp.  5.50  marks. — Trials  of 
an  ideali^ic  Baumei^er. 

★Ellen  Soeding.  Sibylle.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche 
VerlagS'An^lt.  1936.  275  pp.  4.50  marks. — 
Father'and'daughter  stories. 

★Iwan  Solonewitsch.  Die  Verlorenen.  Essen. 
Essener  Verlagsan^lt.  415  pp.  4.50  and  5.80 
marks. — “Eine  Sintflut  des  Leides  iiber  Russ' 
land.” 

★Heinz  Steguweit.  Das  Stelldichein  der  Scheb 
me.  Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Verlagsan^lt. 
1937.  279  pp.  4.80  marks. — About  50  short 
^ries,  cheerful,  yet  profoundly  significant. 
★Heinrich  Alexander  Stoll.  Capri,  Traum  und 
Leben.  Gottingen.  Deuerlich.  1937.  149  pp. 
3.80  marks. — Diary  of  a  springtime  sojourn 
on  the  island. 

★B.  O.  Stomps.  Die  Fabel  von  Paul  und  Maria. 
Berlin.  Die  Rabenpresse.  1936. — ”Das  Verkehr 
zwischen  Him  und  Herz.” 

★Stefrn  Sturm.  Das  verwandelte  Herz.  Bres' 
lau.  Kom.  93  pp.  1.60  and  2.20  marks. — Stories 
from  the  Riesengebirge. 

★Carl  Emil  Uphoff.  Der  ewige  Jan.  Braun' 
schweig.  We^rmann.  1937.  3.80  marks. — 
Poverty  and  yearning  again^  a  background  of 
dreary  moorland. 

★Gabor  von  Vaszary.  Monpti.  Berlin.  Ro' 
wohlt.  351  pp. — Between  love  and  hunger. 
★J.  F.  Vuilleumier.  Sie  irren,  Herr  Staatsan' 
wait!  Zurich.  Fiissli.  1937.  333  pp.  3.60  and 
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4.50  marks. — A  thesis  novel;  how  ju^ice  mis¬ 
carries. 

Heinz  Waterboer.  Der  Pfianzer  auf  Daar. 
Munchen.  Piper.  179  pp.  3.60  and  4.80  marks. 
— Getting  rich  quick  on  a  South  Sea  Island. 
'^FritzWeber.  Die  Trommel  Gottes.  Munchen. 
Eher.  1936.  331  pp.  3.75  marks. — A  cavalry 
officer  in  Vienna  in  1848-49. 

'A'Leo  Weismantel.  Dill  Riemenschneider.  Frei¬ 
burg  i.  B.  Herder.  300  pp.  4.20  marks. — Fic 
tional  contribution  to  the  current  Riemen¬ 
schneider  cult. 

•^Hedwig  Weiss'Sonnenburg.  Der  l^leine  und 
der  grosse  Reiter.  Berlin.  Neff.  1936.  288  pp. 

3.50  and  4.80  marks. — German  settlers  in  Para¬ 
guay. 

Josef  Wen  ter.  Salter  und  Staufer.  Munchen. 
Piper.  1936.  255  pp.  3.60  and  4.80  marks. — 
The  Tyrol  dramatic  offers  a  series  of  tales  from 
the  quarrelsome  days  of  the  Empire. 

■^Josef  Weyssenhoff.  Die  Zobel  und  die  Fee. 
Essen.  E.ssener  Verlagsan^lt.  400  pp.  5.80 
marks. — Romance  from  the  Pob'sh  Urwald. 
"^Martina  Wied.  Rauch  uber  SanA  Florian, 
Oder,  Die  Welt  der  Missverilindnisse.  Wien. 
Fromme.  647  PP-  6  and  750  marks. — Elemental 
men  in  an  Au^rian  village. 

★Anna  Charlotte  Wutzky.  Pepita  die  spa' 
nische  Tdnzerin.  Regensburg.  Bosse.  1936.  339 
pp. — A  novel  from  old  Berlin. 

★Em^  Zahn.  Der  Schutzen^onig.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlags-An^lt.  1937-  105  pp.  2.50 
marks. — Tale  from  Uri. 

GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Baron  von  Bourgoing.  Das  Herz  der  Kaiserin. 
Essen.  Essener  Verlagsan^lt.  484  pp.  6  and 
7.80  marks. — Napoleon  and  Marie-Louise. 
Based  on  new  and  forgotten  documents. 
★'Bruno  Brehm.  Zu  fruh  und  zu  spat.  Mun¬ 
chen.  Piper.  1936.  607  pp.  6  and  7-50  marks. — 
The  lesson  of  the  year  1809. 

★Egon  Caesar  Conte  Corti.  Unter  Zaren  und 
gel(rdnten  Frauen.  Salzburg.  Pu^et.  475  pp. 
6.^  marks. — Zarina  Maria  of  Russia  and  her 
family.  Based  largely  on  private  documents. 
★Louise  Did.  Mussolini.  Leipzig.  LiA.  1937- 
340  pp.  6.80  marks. — “Kampf,  Sieg  und  Sen- 
dung  des  Faschismus.” 

★Hermann  von  Eckard4tein.  Die  Welt  der  Di' 
plomaten.  Leipzig.  LiA.  1937.  383  pp.  4.80 
marks. — His  memoirs. 

★Walther  Eggert-Windegg,  Hrsgr.  Der  Barde. 
Munchen.  Beck.  1936.  4.20  marks.— German 
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hi^ory  from  the  beginnings  to  the  present  in 
German  poetry. 

★Werner  Gent.  Die  geiitige  Kultur  um  Fried¬ 
rich  den  Grossen.  Berlin.  Junker  6^  Dunnhaupt 
1936.  295  pp.  12  marks. — Not  entirely  success¬ 
ful  attempt  to  integrate  it  into  its  background. 
★Dr.  Otto  Gmelin.  Der  Ruf  zum  Reich. 
Munchen.  Bruckmann.  328  pp.  6.50  marks.-— 
The  germ  of  the  idea  of  a  German  empire — 

•  four  centuries  ago. 

★Walter  Gorlitz.  Marc  Aurd,  Kaiser  und 
Philosoph.  Leipzig.  Quelle  6^  Meyer.  1936. 
220  pp.  5  marks. — And,  ^rangely  modem  in 
his  attitudes. 

★Robert  Hohlbaum.  Die  Prager.  Berlin. 
Junge  Generation.  240  pp.  4.80  marks.— Per¬ 
secuted  Germans  in  1897- 
★H.  H.  Houben.  Rheingrdfin.  Essen.  Essener 
VerlagsanAalt.  480  pp.  6.^  marks. — Life  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century  Kolnerin,  Sibylle 
Mertens-Schaffhausen . 

★Akiki  Nyabongo.  Lebensgeschichte  eines 
gerhduptlings.  Leipzig.  Li^t.  1937-  278  pp.  5.M 
marks. — One  of  the  rare  undoAored  native 
documents  to  come  out  of  inarticulate  Africa. 
★Joseph  Pekar.  WalImftrin  1630' 1634.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Metzner.  1937-  2  volumes.  709  and  305  pp. 
19  marks. — The  life  work  of  the  Prague  his¬ 
torian. 

★Alfred  Rapp.  Die  Habsburger.  Stuttgart 
Franckh’sche  Verlagshandlung.  1936.  292  pp. 

6.50  marks. — The  tragedy  of  half  a  thousand 
years  of  German  hi^ory. 

★Karl  Silex.  Der  Marsch  auf  Madrid.  Leipzig. 
Seemann.  1937-  127  PP-  2.70  marks. — Spain 
ye^rday  and  today. 

★Walther  Tritsch.  Wallen^n.  Leipzig. 
Julius  Kittl.  602  pp.  6.50  and  8.50  marb.— 
Fa(ftual  rather  than  interpretative. 
★Fred-Ench  Uetrecht.  Jugend  im  Sturm.  Ber¬ 
lin.  UMein.  1937-  I8l  pp.  2  marks. — The 
development  of  two  young  men  of  different 
social  levels  1917'1933. 

★Max  Weihmann.  In  alien  Sdtteln.  Leipzig. 
Li^.  1937-  227  PP-  4.50  marks. — Adventures 
of  an  army  surgeon  in  Africa,  Mexico  and  in 
the  world  war. 

GERMAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Georg  Gizyeki.  Die  Weissen  und  die  Schwar 
zen.  Essen.  Essener  VerlagsanAalt.  416  pp- 

4.50  marks. — Experiences  in  French  WcA- 
Africa. 

★Adolf  von  Hatzfeld.  Positano.  Potsdam.  Riit' 
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ten  ^  Locning.  1937-  46  pp.  3.60  marks. — A 
poet’s  travel  diary. 

GERMAN  VERSE,  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

•^EmA  Biicken.  Die  Musil{  der  J^ationen. 
Leipzig.  Kroner.  1937-  494  pp.  4  marks. — A 
hi^ory  of  music. 

■^Hans  Engel.  Franz  Liszt.  Potsdam.  Athc' 
naion.  1936.  3.30  marks. — Well  informed  and 
skillfully  handled. 

■^Kurt  von  Faber  du  Faur,  Hrsgr.  Deutsche 
Barocl(lyril{.  Salzburg.  PuAet.  1936.  355  pp. 

7.80  marks. — Anthology  from  the  years  1620^ 

1720. 

.^^Georg  Mviller'Gicrsleben.  Frisch  geschut' 
ulti  Stuttgart.  Engelhom.  1937.  139  pp.  2  and 
3.50  marks. — Schiittelreime,  edited  by  Wen- 
dclin  Oberzwerch. 

■^Kurt  Nagel.  Englische  Gedichte.  Leipzig. 
Paul  Hempel.  1937.  345  pp.  8  marks. — 222 
of  them,  with  translations. 

■^^<5crhard  Schumann.  Wir  durfen  dienen. 
Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1937.  89  pp.  3 
marks. — Poems  of  devotion  to  the  new  Gep 
many. 

GERMAN  SCIENCE 

★Karl  V.  Frisch.  Du  und  das  Leben.  Berlin. 
UllAcin.  1936.  355  pp. — A  modem  every- 
man’s  biology. 

★Konrad  Guenther.  Deutsches  Jiaturerleben. 
Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1935.  319  pp.  5.50  marks. 
—And  its  place  in  the  development  of  the 
German  charadter. 

★Friedrich  Marker.  Symbolil^  der  Gesichts' 
formen.  Erlenbach.  Zurich.  1933.  134  pp.  5 
francs. — With  70  illustrations. 

★Milutin  Milankovitch.  Durch  feme  Welten 
und  Zeiten.  Leipzig.  Koehler  6^  Amelang.  1936. 
389  pp.  4.80  marks. — Imaginary  journeys  in 
time  and  space. 

★Gu^v  Schenk.  Arort  oder  das  tropische 
Feuer.  Hannover.  Sponholtz.  1937.  222  pp. 

4.80  marks. — Life  romance  of  a  tropical  plant. 
★Jakob  Baron  Uexkiill.  ?{iegeschaute  Welten. 
Bcrhn.  Fischer.  1936.  303  pp.  5  and  7  50  marks. 
— ^The  great  biologic  and  his  friends. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.  T^achgelassene 
Schriften.  Berlin.  Junker  6^  Diinnhaupt.  1937. 
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613  pp.  16  marks. — Volume  II,  1790-1800. 
Edited  by  Hans  Jacob. 

★Karl  Groos.  Die  Un£terblich\eitsfrage.  Berlin. 
Junker  6^  Diinnhaupt.  1936. 105  pp.  4.80  marks. 
— A  remarkably  negledled  philosophical  prob¬ 
lem. 

★Paul  Th.  Hoffmann.  Die  Welt  vor  Gott. 
Jena.  Diederichs.  1936.  379  pp.  7.50  marks. — 
A  Study  in  religious  values. 

★Tim  Klein.  Lebendige  Zeugen.Berlin.  Wichem- 
Verlag.  1937.  383  pp. — “Deutsche  GeStalten 
im  Gefolge  ChriSti.’’ 

★Kurt  Adolf  Mautz.  Die  Philosophic  Max 
Stimers.  Berlin.  Junker  Diinnhaupt.  1936. 
142  pp.  6  marks. — In  contraA  to  Hegelian 
idealism. 

itScholaftil{,  XII,  Heft  2.  Eupen.  Esch.  1937. 
160  pp. — Featuring  an  article  on  Descartes’ 
philosophical  spirit,  by  Berhard  Jansen,  S.  J. 
★ChriAel  Matthias  Schroder.  R^sse  und  Reli' 
gion.  Miinchen.  Reinhardt.  1936.  313  pp.  3 
marks. — An  attempt  to  trace  the  relationship. 
★Friedr.  Sigmund-Schultze.  Die  Kirche  in 
Ddnemarl{.  Die  Kirche  in  Island.  Leipzig. 
Klotz.  1937.  230  pp.  10  marks. — Ehf^esia,  Band 
II. 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Eugen  Hadamovsky.  Hitler  \dmpft  um  den 
Frieden  Europas.  Miinchen.  Franz  ^er.  1936. 
271  pp. — Diary  of  Hitler’s  tour  of  Germany. 
★L.  Nauwelaerts.  Petroleum,  Macht  der  Erde. 
Leipzig.  Li^.  1936.  288  pp.  6.50  marks. — Oil- 
power,  world-power. 

★Stefan  Sturm.  Mensch  auf  dem  Amboss. 
Breslau.  Korn.  1936.  391  pp.  4.20  marks. — 
Arbeitsdien^  and  its  spiritual  accomplishments. 
★Diedrich  Westermann.  Der  Afr^aner  heute 
und  morgen.  Essen.  Essener  Verlagsan^alt.  384 
pp.  6.50  marks. — Ethnographic,  political, 
geographic,  social,  economic  survey. 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Der  neue  Brocl{haus.  Leipzig.  Brockhaus. 
1937.  783  double-column  pp.  10  marks. — 
Volume  II,  F-K. 

★Der  Klassil^  der  Kathederblute.  Miinchen. 
Piper.  1936.  114  pp.  2.40  and  3.20  marks. — 
“Gesammelte  Ausspriiche  J.  G.  A.  Gallettis.’’ 
★H.  A.  Thies  und  A.  v.  Czibulka.  Der 
Deutsche  Soldat  in  der  Anelfdote.  Miinchen. 
Braun  6^  Schneider.  1936.  115  pp.  1.90  and 

2.80  marks. — Cleverly  handled  and  far  more 
than  a  mere  series. 
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SPANISH  LITERATURE 

■^Jose  Marti.  Espiritu  de  America.  La  Habana. 
Sccrctaria  dc  Educacion.  1937.  180  pp. — One 
of  the  Cuademos  de  cultura. 

'A'Luis  Alberto  Sanchez.  Panorama  de  la  litera' 
tura  a^ual.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1936. 
215  pp.  $14.00  m.-n. — Third,  revised  and 
augmented  edition. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★D.  Aguilera  Malta.  Canal  Zone.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1935.  155  pp.  $10.00  m.'n. — 
Reali^ic  novel  of  Panama. 

-^K^scar  Cerruto.  Alutnon  defuego.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1935.  213  pp.  $16.00  m.-n. — 
Novel  of  the  Chaco  war. 

'A' Alfredo  Pareja  Diez-Canseco.  La  beldaca. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1935.  239  pp.  $18.00 
m.'n. — Novel  of  the  tropics. 

■A-Jose  DieZ'Canseco.  "Duque."  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1934.  125  pp.  $8.00  m.'n. — The 
country  club  set  of  Lima. 

•^EmeAo  Juan  Fonfnas.  Al  calor  de  la  lumbre. 
San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  251  pp.  $1.00. — 
Puerto  Rican  short  Tories. 

★Enrico  A.  Laguerre.  La  llamaradd.  Agua' 
dilla,  Puerto  Rico.  Ruiz  Hernandez.  1935.  363 
pp. — Where  sugar  is  king. 

★Fernando  Robles.  La  virgen  de  los  criSteros. 
Buenos  Aires.  Editorial  Claridad.  287  PP. 
$1.00  m.'n. — An  exile  writes,  in  fidiional  form, 
his  view  of  the  Mexican  situation. 

★Alfonso  Taracena.  Los  abrasados.  Mexico. 
Botas.  1937.  272  pp.  $2.00  m.'n. — Tropical 
novel  in  the  tradition  of  La  vordgine  and  Dona 
Barbara. 

SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Mariano  Azuela.  Precursores.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1935.  127  pp.  $10.00  m.'n.— 
Cuadros  of  the  Mexican  agrarian  revolution. 
★Carlos  Garcia  Prada.  La  personalidad  hiSlS' 
rica  de  Colombia.  Bucaramanga.  Marco  A. 
Gomez.  1936.  203  pp.  $1.00  m.'n. — From  the 
conquer  to  the  present — with  a  bit  of 
prophecy. 

★Ko  Jaramillo  Alvarado.  El  indio  ecuatoriano. 
Quito.  Talleres  Graficos  del  E^do.  1936.  600 
pp. — HiAory,  pre'hi^ry  and  present  prob' 
lems. 

★Fernando  Robles.  El  santo  que  asesind. 
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Buenos  Aires.  Juan  Perrotti.  1936.  326  pp.— 
The  sacri6ce  of  Jos^  de  Le6n  Toral. 

★E.  Rodriguez  Mendoza.  La  Am^ica  barbara. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1933.  224  pp.  $14.00 
m.'n. — Series  of  hi^orical  portraits. 

★Luis  Alberto  Sanchez.  Haya  de  la  Torre  o  el 
politico.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1936.  243 
pp.  $16.00  m.'n. — Biography  of  the  Apri^ 
leader. 

★Lie.  Bias  Urrea  ('Luis  Cabrera).  Veinte  am 
despues.  Mexico.  Botas.  1937-  418  pp.  $3.00  and 
$4.00  m.'n. — What  have  twenty  years  of 
revolution  accomplished? 

★Jose  Vasconcelos.  Breve  hi^oria  de  Mexico. 
Mexico.  Botas.  640  pp.  $5.00  m.'n. — Written, 
naturally,  from  the  sociological  px)int  of  view. 

SPANISH  VERSE 

★Angel  Aller.  Romances  de  mar  y  tierra. 
Montevideo.  Impresora  Uruguaya.  1936.  45 
pp. — Four  poetic  sketches  illuArated  by  An' 
tonio  Pena. 

★Jose  Manuel  Camacho  Padilla.  Mujer.  C6r' 
doba.  La  Iberica.  1935.  71  PP-  5  pesetas. — A 
group  of  sensuous,  sensual  and  emotional 
poems. 

★Jorge  Carrera  Andrade.  Biografta  para  uso  de 
los  pdjaros.  Paris.  Cuadernos  del  Hombre 
Nuevo.  1937-  45  pp.  8  francs. — Whitmancs' 
ques. 

★Alberto  M.  Etkin.  Los  clarines  negros.  Buc' 
nos  Aires.  Rosso.  196  pp. — Impassioned  poetry. 
★Eme^o  Juan  Fonfrias.  Hebras  de  sol.  San 
Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Con  el  autor.  1934.  180 
pp. — Poems — of  nature,  love,  patriotism,  etc. 
★Josita  Heman.  El  pescador  de  eftrellas.  Ma' 
drid.  Sousa  y  Pereda.  1935.  69  pp.  5  pesetas.— 
A  coUeAion  of  poems  well  worth  reading  for 
their  delicacy  of  feeling  and  beauty. 

★Vidtor  M.  Rendon.  Himnos,  votos  y  home' 
najes.  Guayaquil.  Sdad.  Filantropica  del  Gua' 
yas.  1937-  295  pp. — CoUedted  poems  of  the 
venerable  Ecuadorean  author. 

★Demetrio  Zadan.  Trapecia.  Buenos  Aires. 
Editorial  Yo.  1936.  38  pp.  30c. — Native  poems 
in  free  verse. 

SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Las  dos  Espanas. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1936.  243  pp- 
$10.00  m.'n. — A  reprinting  of  the  Santiago 
de  Compo^la  edition. 

★V.  R.  Haya  de  la  Torre.  ^A  dondc  va  Indo' 
america?  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1936.  286 
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pp.  $20.00  m.'n. — A  third  edition  of  this  1935 
nunife^o  of  the  ApriAa  chief. 
irMensajes.  La  Habana.  Marzo.  1937. 136  pp. 
20c. — Monthly  organ  of  the  Havana  Circulo 
Espanol.  Is  hghting  Franco. 

•^Jose  Vasconcelos.  Bolivarismo  y  monroismo. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1935.  209  pp.  $15 
m.'n. — A  second  edition  of  this  confronting  of 
two  opposing  dodlrines. 

SPANISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

.^Alberto  Regal.  Los  caminos  del  Inca  en  el 
antiguo  Peru.  Lima.  Sanmarti.  1936.  187  PP. — 
An  engineer  Judies  the  ancient  road  builders. 
^Agu^in  Stahl.  Flora  de  Puerto  Rico.  San 
Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Federal  Relief  Admin- 
iftration.  1936.  343  pp. — Fir^t  of  three  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  work  of  a  la^  century  botanic. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

★Enrico  Damiani.  II  senso  del  teatro  pirandeh 
liano.  Roma.  Ediz.  della  “Rivi^  Italo-Bul- 
gara."1937. 58  pp.  5  lire. — LeAures  given  at  the 
University  of  Sofia,  concerned  more  with  the 
essential  elements  of  Pirandello’s  works  than 
with  critical  interpretation. 

★Mario  Puccini.  Miguel  de  Uruimuno.  Roma. 
Formiggini.  1924.  50  pp.  2  lire. — One  of  a 
series  of  Medaglie. 

★Giuseppe  Ravegnani.  Died  Saggi.  Genova. 
Emiliano  degli  Orfini.  1937.  189  pp.  15  lire. — 
From  Petrarch  to  Manzoni. 

★Piero  Rebora.  Civiltd  Italiana  e  Civiltd  In' 
glese.  Firenze.  Le  Monnier.  1936.  273  pp.  16 
lire. — Literary  inter-relationships. 

★Tito  Rosina.  Federigo  Tozzi.  Genova.  Emi¬ 
liano  degli  Orfini.  1935.  229  pp.  10  lire. — 
Critical  Audy  in  the  Collezione  degli  Scrittori 
Huovi. 

★Armando  Troni.  I  Colloqui  col  Tempo. 
Palermo.  I  Quademi  de  la  Sinossi.  1935. 103  pp. 
— Imaginary  conversation  with  long-gone  liter¬ 
ary  lights. 

★Alberto  Viviani.  Guxcotno  Leopardi.  Roma. 
Formiggini.  1937.  115  pp.  5  lire. — One  of  the 
Formiggini  Profili. 

★Alberto  Viviani.  Papini  aneddotico.  Roma. 
Formiggini.  1936.  182  pp. — One  of  a  series 
of  anecdote  colle  Aions  on  various  eminences. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Maria  Albini.  Terra  nera.  Milano.  Corti- 


celli.  1937.  288  pp.  10  lire. — Troubles  of  youth 
in  its  relation  to  its  environment. 

★Franco  Bondioli.  Le  Fantasie  Segrete. 
Milano.  Treves.  1936.  8  lire. — A  subjeAivc 
theme  handled  with  admirable  reAraint  and 
verisimilitude. 

★Giuseppe  Colucci.  Settimia  Regina  d'Oriente. 
Milano.  Ceschina.  1937.  320  pp.  10  lire. — 
HiAorical  novel  of  the  3rd  century  A.  D. 
★Milly  Dandolo.  E  caduta  una  donna.  Milano. 
Treves.  1936.  10  lire. — The  unmarried  mother 
theme. 

★Paola  Drigo.  Maria  Zef.  Milano.  Treves. 
1936. 12  lire. — From  the  depths  of  degradation 
to  the  heights  of  tragic  sublimity. 

★Paola  Boni  Felini.  II  Cuore  sulla  Bilancia. 
Milano.  Treves.  1936.  264  pp.  12  lire. — Short 
Aories  with  a  common  basic  theme;  woman’s 
only  weapon  in  the  Aruggle  with  life  is  her 
heart. 

★AuguAo  Garsia.  Giovinezza.  Milano.  Ces¬ 
china.  1937.  273  pp.  10  lire. — ModemiAic 
treatment  of  poA-war  youth. 

★Luigi  Gaudenzio.  Pensione  Universitaria 
1848.  Milano.  Treves.  1936.  10  lire. — HiAor- 
ical  novel  with,  as  theme,  the  heroic  spirit  of 
the  youth  of  1848. 

★Salvatore  Gotta.  Portofino.  Milano.  Baldini- 
CaAoldi.  1936.  330  pp.  12  lire. — Novel  in 
which  the  landscape  of  his  beloved  Canavese 
is  really  the  protagoniA. 

★Antonio  Greppi.  Infanzia  sul  lago.  Milano. 
“La  Prora.’’  1936  216  pp.  7  lire. — “Ten  little 
true  stories’’  of  childhood  memories. 
★Giuseppe  Mormino.  Presi  di  quota.  Milano. 
Corticelli.  1937.  224  pp.  8  lire. — Stories  of 
aviators  by  an  aviator. 

★Aldo  Palazzeschi.  II  Polio  dei  buffi.  Firenze. 
Vallecchi.  1937. 392  pp.  10  lire. — Short  Tories, 
grotesque  and  ironical. 

★CoAanzo  Ranci.  La  Via  del  Ritomo.  Milano. 
Treves.  1936.  12  lire. — A  young  patrician 
returns  from  war  to  find  greater  enemies  at 
home  than  abroad. 

★Francesco  Sapori.  La  Trincea.  Milano. 
Treves.  8  lire. — Novel,  realiAic  in  subjed 
matter,  poetic  in  treatment. 

★Anna  Maria  Spreckel.  Orianna.  Milano. 
Ceschina.  1936.  387  pp.  12  lire. — A  sort  of 
modem  and  unorthodox  Enoch  Arden  theme. 
★Arturo  Stanghellini.  La  mamma  innamorata. 
Milano.  Treves.  8  lire. — Love  without  hope. 
★Yambo.  L'Atomo.  Milano.  Vallardi.  1937* 
210  pp.  8  lire. — Dual  personality  Story. 
★Armando  Zamboni.  La  vita  comanda.  Mila- 
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no.  “La  Prora.”  1936.  256  pp.  9  lire. — Novel  of 
patriotism  and  the  affirmation  of  futh  in  life. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY. 
MEMOIRS 

Salvatore  Barzilai.  Luci  ed  ombre  del  passato. 
Milano.  Treves.  20  lire. — 50  years  of  Italian 
public  life. 

★Umberto  Dorini.  La  Societd  Colombaria. 
Firenze.  Stab.  Tip.  C.  Mori.  1936.  303  pp. — 
One  of  the  few  iSth-century  academies  which 
survived  changing  times  and  cu^oms. 
★Aurelia  Josz.  Sevmno  Boezio.  Milano. 
Treves.  1937.  12  lire. — Gleaned  from  the 
scanty  documents,  and  helped  out  consider' 
ably  by  the  probabilities. 

★Andrea  Majocchi.  Tra  Biilori  e  Forbid.  Mi' 
lano.  Treves.  1937.  12  lire. — More  profes' 
sional  reminiscences  from  the  author  of  Vita  di 
Chirurgo. 

★  Aldobrando  Malvezzi.  Criflirux  di  Belgioioso. 
Milano.  Treves.  1936.  394  and  452  pp.  15  lire 
each. — Vol.  I,  Le  prime  armi;  Vol.  II,  La  seduU 
trice.  Another  volume  to  appear  later. 
★Antonio  Mambelli.  I  Forlivesi  net  Risorgu 
mento  da  ?^apoleone  a  Mussolini.  Forli.  A  cura 
del  Comune.  1936.  473  pp.  30  lire. — A  local 
dictionary  of  biography. 

★Angelo  della  Massea.  A  Braccetto  con  Marte. 
Roma.  Formiggini.  1936.  258  pp.  10  lire. — 
Experiences  with  the  invading  army. 

★Curio  Mortari.  Con  gli  Insorti  in  Morocco 
e  Spagna.  Milano.  Treves.  1937.  15  lire. — 
Curio  Mortari  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
only  joumali^  present  in  Morocco  when 
General  Franco  proclaimed  his  insurrection. 
★E.  Pelezzi.  Un  missionario  racconta.  Parma. 
I&ituto  Missioni  e^re.  1936.  258  pp.  4  lire. 
— Sincere  sketches  of  the  life  of  a  missionary 
in  China. 

★Nino  Savarese.  I  fatti  di  Petra.  Milano.  Ces' 
china.  1937.  204  pp.  12  lire. — “Storia  di  una 
citta.” 

★Giuseppe  Sticca.  I  Savoia.  Firenze.  “Nemi.” 
1936.  2  vols.  63  pp.  each.  12  lire  each. — The 
Counts  (1000'1400)  and  the  Dukes  (1400'1700). 
★Titina  Strano.  Ginevra  Bentivoglio.  Milano. 
Treves.  1937.  12  lire. — “E  la  fine  di  una  si' 
gnoria.” 

★Sandro  Volta.  Con  Graziani  a  J^eghelli. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1936.  206  pp.  10  lire. — By 
an  eye'witness,  the  only  joumalik  present,  who 
was  invalided  back  to  Italy. 

★Corrado  Zoli.  La  ConquiSla  dell'impero. 
Bologna.  Zanichelli.  435  pp.  30  lire. — Events 
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preceding  and  accompanying  the  African  cam. 
paign,  by  the  Governor  of  Eritrea  from  1928 
to  1930. 

ITALIAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Amidio  Ago^inone.  Altipiani  d'AbrtazL 
Bergamo.  I^ituto  Italiano  d’Arti  Grafichc. 
1912.  158  pp. — With  205  illuArations  and 
maps. 

★Raffaele  Calzini.  Trionfe  e  disfatte  di  T^uooa 
TorJ^.  Milano.  Ceschina.  1937.  232  pp.  12  lire. 
— A  panorama  and  some  foreshortened  views. 
★Lionello  Fiumi.  Imrruigini  delle  Antilie. 
Roma.  “Augu^ea.”  1937.  157  pp.  12  lire.— 
Sketches  of  sky,  land  and  sea. 

★Stefano  Indiveri  e  G.  Balzi.  Roma.  Roma. 
Formiggini.  1935.  273  pp.  10  lire. — Pictorial 
map  guide  with  descriptive  text. 

★Carlo  Linati.  Sinfonia  AlpeStre.  Milancx 
Treves.  12  lire. — Genial  view  of  mockm 
cu^oms. 

★Piero  Misciatelli.  Eremi  Senesi.  Siena.  LibrC' 
ria  Ticci.  1937.  134  pp.  20  lire. — An  inter' 
pretative  guide. 

★Armando  Troni.  Paleitina.  Palermo.  La  Si' 
nossi.  1937. 63  pp.  2.50  lire. — Travel  sketches. 

ITALIAN  VERSE 

★Elsa  Nerina  Baragiola  e  Margherita  Pizzo. 
Dal  Pascoli  ai  Poeti  d'oggi.  Zurigo.  Fiissli. 
1937.  96  pp.  1.80  francs. — Anthology  for 
school  use. 

★Elsa  Nerina  Baragiola  e  Margherita  Pizzo. 
Solicello.  Zurigo.  Fiissli.  1937.  96  pp.  1.80 
francs. — Contemporary  lyrics  and  folksongs, 
for  class  use. 

★Giovanni  di  Belli.  ?iuove  Poesie.  Napdi. 
“Vulcania.”  1936.  78  pp.  5  lire. — Poems  erf 
love  for  family,  country,  nature,  God. 
★Ugo  Betti.  Uomo  e  donna.  Milano.  Monda' 
dori.  1937.  100  pp.  10  lire. — Poems  of  pessi' 
mism,  others  of  faith,  hope  and  charity. 
★Aldo  Capasso.  Cantano  i  Giovani  FasciiU. 
Genova.  Emiliano  degli  Orfini.  1936.  63  pp- 
4  50  lire. — Antholcogy  of  Fascia  poetry. 
★Olinto  Dini.  Voci  della  mia  sera.  Milano. 
L'Eroica.  1937.  182  pp.  7  lire. — Short,  sen' 
suous  lyrics. 

ieLirica.  7  and  9.  Genova.  Emiliano  degli 
Orfini.  June,  1935,  January,  1936. 41  pp.  2  lire. 
— No.  7.  18  poems  from  contemporary  Ital' 
ians;  No.  9,  43  poems  from  North  and  South 
America  and  Europe,  each  with  prose  transla' 
tion. 
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■^Amedeo  MarcarcIIi.  Cantate  a  nessuno. 
Napoli.  Alfredo  Guida.  1935.  197  pp.  10  lire. 
— Or  “Cantate  a  tutti.” 

'^Amedeo  Marcarelli.  TriStezze  di  chi  reita. 

I  Milano.  Quademi  di  Poesia.  1937-  156  pp.  8 
lire. — Vibrant  poems  in  irregular  meters. 

★F.  T.  Marinetti.  II  poema  africano  della 
Divisione  “28  ottohre."  Milano.  Mondadori. 
1937*  320  pp.  12  lire. — In  which  the  poet 
envisages  adtion  as  the  summum  bonum. 
■^Folco  Martinazzoli.  La  Vicenda.  Milano. 
“La  Prora.”  1936.  98  pp.  7  lire. — Poems  of 
love,  death,  the  jazz  age,  etc. 

^Mimma  Mezzadri.  Temporale  lontano.  Mi' 
lano.  Editoriale  Italiana.  1936.  62  pp.  6  lire. — 
Poems  with  a  profound  natural  reverence. 
★Ettore  Serra.  Britannia  e  Roma.  Genova. 
Emiliano  degh'  Orfini.  1936.  16  pp.  3  lire. — 
Poem:  the  theme — the  barbarians  foiled  to  take 
to  heart  the  lesson  of  Julius. 

-^Massimo  Spiritini.  Le  Invocazioni.  Lanciano. 
Carabba.  180  pp.  8  lire. — Poems  of  “space, 
time,  hope,  illusion,  de^iny,  death.” 

ITALIAN  ART  AND  MUSIC 

★Raffaele  Bagnoli.  La  Basilica  di  San  Lorenzo 
Maggiore  in  Milano.  Milano.  I^ituto  di  Propa' 
gan^  Libraria.  1936. 107  PP-  5  lire. — Theories 
of  its  origin  and  conArudtion. 

★Andrea  della  Corte.  Un  italiano  all'eftero: 
Antonio  Salieri.  Torino.  Paravia.  242  pp.  12  lire. 
— The  much'maligned  ma^r  of  l^thoven, 
Schubert  and  Liszt. 

★Andrea  della  Corte.  Pergolesi.  Torino.  Para' 
via.  123  pp.  7..50  lire. — Relating  him  to  the 
opposing  philosophical  currents  of  his  time, 
rationalism  and  empiricism. 

★Andrea  della  Corte.  Le  relazioni  storiche 
della  poesia  e  della  musica  italiana.  Torino. 
Paravia.  100  pp.  3.60  lire. — Study  of  poetical' 
musical  forms  (ballad,  madrigal,  oratorio,  etc.) 
for  newly  organized  required  liceo  courses  in 
musical  appreciation. 

ITALIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Mirko  Ardemagni.  La  Francia  sard  Fasciita? 
Milano.  Treves.  1936.  12  lire. — France,  it 
would  seem,  Aands  at  the  crossroads;  fascism 
or  bolshevism. 

★Giulio  Cogni.  II  razzismo.  Milano.  Bocca. 
1937.  245  pp.  10  lire. — Exposition  of  prindpal 
problems  of  German  nationalism,  and  necessity 
of  similar  principles  in  Italian  Fascism. 

★Pier  Luigi  Ettorc  Erizzo.  La  Vita  delVawo' 


cato.  Milano.  Treves.  12  lire. — A  book  for 
lawyers,  clients  and  judges. 

★Giorgio  Molfino.  II  Canale  di  Suez.  Genova. 
Emiliano  degli  Orfini.  1936.  117  pp.  8  lire. — 
What  its  control  means  in  world  politics. 
★Amerigo  Ruggiero.  Italiani  in  America. 
Milano.  Treves.  1936.  12  lire. — Sociology, 
hi^ry,  economics  and  romance. 

ITALIAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Domenico  Antonio  Cardone.  II  Problema  del 
Sovraumano.  Firenze.  “La  Nuova  Italia.”  1936. 
79  pp.  6  lire. — And  the  possibility  of  a  super- 
humanity. 

★Benvenuto  Donati.  T^uovi  ^tudi  sulla  filosofia 
civile  di  G.  B.  Vico.  Firenze.  Le  Monnier.  640 
pp.  50  lire. — Critical  recon^rudtion  of  I8th' 
century  Italian  social  philosophy. 

★Giuseppe  Furlani.  La  Religione  degli  Hittiti. 
Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1936.  431  pp.  20  lire. — 
Appears  to  be  the  fir^  attempt  at  a  complete 
Audy. 

★G.  Gentile,  P.  de  Francisci,  F.  Ercole,  M. 
Romano.  L'ltalia  nel  mondo  modemo.  Roma. 
I.  N.  C.  F.  1936.  71  pp.  6  hre. — Lectures  on 
Italian  contributions  to  European  thought, 
given  at  Mituto  Nazionale  di  Cultura  Fasci^ta. 
★Napoleone  Orsini.  Bacone  e  Machiavelli. 
Genova.  Emiliano  degli  Orfini.  1936.  210  pp. 
15  lire. — Comparison  and  contra^. 

ITALIAN  ESSAYS 

★Emih'o  Cecchi.  Corse  al  Trotto.  Firenze.  Bern' 
porad.  1936.  203  pp.  9  lire. — Essays  and 
sketches. 

★Gino  Rocca.  Romanza  di  un  Viaggio. 
Milano.  Treves.  1937-  10  lire. — Ironic'senti- 
mental  view  of  this  tragi'comic  present. 
★Zino  Zini.  I  fratelli  nemici.  Torino.  Einau- 
di.  1937.  227  pp.  12  lire. — Dialogues  and 
modem  myths — concerned  with  human  des¬ 
tiny. 

PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE 

★Carlos  Dante  de  Moraes.  TriSldo  de  Athayde 
e  outros  eitudos.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1937- 
145  pp. — Literary  essays  by  a  gaucho  critic. 
★Edison  Lins.  HiStoria  e  Critica  da  Poesia 
Brasileira.  Rio.  Ariel. — Collected  articles, 
dealing  especially  with  current  productions. 
★Joaquim  Nabuco.  Balmaceda.  Rio.  Civiliza- 
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^ao  Brasileira.  7$000. — Fir^  of  a  series  of  re' 
prints  of  Nabuco's  works. 

★Conego  Alfredo  Xavier  Pedroza.  Compendio 
de  Literatura  CriStd.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo. 
1937.  233  pp. — And  its  antecedents. 

PORTUGUESE  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★F,  Contreiras  Rodrigues.  Amores  do  Capitdo 
Paulo  Centeno.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo. — Sort 
of  gaucho'picaresque  novel. 

★E.  Mallet  de  Lima.  Caminhos  Perdidos.  Rio. 
Schmidt.  1937- — Novel  of  the  swarming  city 
of  Rio. 

★Tasso  da  Silveira.  O  Sagrado  Esfor^o  do  Ho' 
mem.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1937-  387  pp. — 
Anthology  (prose)  of  writing  of,  by,  and  for 
workingmen. 

PORTUGUESE  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Josue  de  CaAro.  Documentario  do  T^orde^te. 
Rio.  Olympio. — A  Federal  Di^ridt  University 
professor  Judies  the  lore  of  his  native  region. 
★Joao  Domas  Filho.  Os  Andradas  na  HiftO' 
ria  do  Brasil.  Belo  Horizonte.  Graphica  Queiroz. 
— Hi^ry  of  certain  eminences  in  Brazilian 
politics. 

★Manoel  de  Oliveira  Lima.  Memorias.  Rio. 
Olympio.  1937. — Work  of  the  well  known 
diplomat  and  hi^orian. 

★Alberto  Rangel.  No  Rohir  do  Tempo.  Rio. 
Olympio.  1937. — Sketches  and  profiles  from 
Brazilian  hi^ory. 

PORTUGUESE  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLKLORE 

★Angyone  Co^.  Archeologia  Ceral.  Sao 
Paulo.  Cia.  Editora  Nacional. — A  resume  of 
the  accomplishments  to  date  in  this  field. 
★Luiz  Teixera.  Categom  Litteraria  das  Cida' 
des.  Lisboa.  Bertrand. — ^Travel  sketches  of 
European  cities. 

PORTUGUESE  VERSE 

★Jesse  de  Almeida.  E  etemo  Addo.  Rio.  H. 
Antunes.  1937. — Stately  verse  by  a  Portuguese 
recently  come  to  Rio. 

★Reinaldo  Mount.  Outono.  Porto  Alegre. 
Livraria  do  Globo.  1936.  102  pp. — Poems, 
vivid,  reAless,  hopeless. 

★Bernardo  de  Passos.  Refugio.  Lisboa.  Tip. 
Americana.  1936. 181  pp. — His  complete  poet' 
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ical  output  (po^humous)  with  preface  by 
Fidelino  de  Figueiredo. 

★Corr^  de  Sa.  Poemas  Concmtricos.  Rio. 
Becco  da  Fidalga.  1936. 127  PP. — A  diversified 
volume  of  Portuguese  poems  with  two  trans* 
lations  into  English  by  Edward  Mulford. 
Illu^rated  by  Candido  Portinari. 

PORTUGUESE  SCIENCE 

★Flavio  de  R.  Carvalho.  Os  Ossos  do  Mutido. 
Rio.  Ariel.  1936.  295  pp. — Essays  on  psy¬ 
chological  subjecfts,  art,  social  que^ions,  etc. 
★Pontes  de  Miranda.  O  Problema  Fundamen’ 
tal  do  Conhecimento.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo. 
1937. 246  pp. — The  macrocosm  and  its  relation 
to  the  microcosm. 

★Jose  B.  d’Oliveira  China.  Os  Ciganos  do 
Brasil.  Sao  Paulo.  Off.  do  E^do. — Serious 
ethnological  ^udy. 

PORTUGUESE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Ruy  Cime  Lima.  Principios  de  Direito  Ad- 
miniftrativo  Brasileiro.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo. 
1937- 179  pp. — Volume  I,  Parte  Ceral. 

★A.  de  Lima  Campos.  O  Imperativo  Economy 
CO  Brasileiro.  Rio.  Olympio. — Rather,  the  fiscal 
sy^em. 

★Helio  Lobo  e  Outros.  Aspe^os  da  Cultura 
}^orteamericana.  Sao  Paulo.  Cia.  Editora  Na¬ 
cional. — Articles  by  various  authors  of  several 
generations  on  North  American  civilization. 
★Renato  de  Mendon9a.  O  Portugues  do  Brasil. 
Rio.  Civilizajao  Brasileira.  1937-  12$0(X).— 
Shall  it  be  the  Portuguese  of  Brazil  or  the 
Portuguese  of  Portugal? 

★Alvaro  Penafiel.  Grupo  e  Espirito.  Rio. 
Schmidt. — Progress  in  a  people  mu^  derive 
from  intelligence  rather  than  force. 

.  PORTUGUESE  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Flavio  de  Carv^alho.  Experienca  N-  2.  Sao 
Paulo.  Irmaos  Ferraz.  1931. 163  pp. — Account 
of  a  discourteous  and  foolish  psychological 
“experiment.” 

★E^evao  Cruz.  Aprende  tu  mesmo  a  redigir. 
Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1937-  223  pp. — Guide 
for  would'be  writers. 

DANISH  LITERATURE 

★Frederik  Schyberg.  Dansl{  Teaterl(ritil{. 
benhaven.  Gyldendal.  1937* — Involving  a  dis' 
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cussion  of  literary  criticism  and  a  call  for  a  new 
theatrical  art. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

■^Edwin  Pre^n  Dargan.  Anatole  France. 
New  York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1937. 
729  pp.  $5.CX). — Covering  the  la^  fifty  years  of 
his  career;  much  new  biographical  material. 
iflntemational  Literature.  Moscow.  State 
Literary'Art  Publishing  Company.  1937-  No. 
3. 116  pp. — Translations  of  Hungarian,  Span¬ 
ish,  German  and  Soviet  revolutionary  writers. 

ENGLISH  VERSE 

-^-Rosalia  de  CaAro.  Beside  the  River  Sar. 
Berkeley.  University  of  California  Press.  1937- 
151  pp.  $2.00. — Selections  from  En  las  orillas  del 
Sar,  translated,  annotated  and  with  preface  by 
S.  Griswold  Morley. 

irSome  Spanish' American  Poets.  Philadelphia. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  1937-  559  pp. 
$1.50. — Translated  by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell. 

ENGLISH  FICTION 

.^Nicholas  Ostrovski.  The  Malting  of  a  Hero. 
New  York.  IXitton.  1937.  440  pp.  $2.50. — 
Noveli^ic  portrait  of  Paul  Korchagin. 
★Jaegermc^er  Plov.  The  CaStle  of  Content' 
merit.  Chicago.  Willett,  Clark.  1937.  253  pp. 
$2.00. — An  ideali^ic  Danish  farmer. 

ENGLISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Baltic  and  Scandinavian  Countries.  Gdynia. 
Baltic  InAitute.  1937.  196  pp. — A  survey  of 
peoples  and  ^tes,  hi^orical,  economic  and 
geographical. 

HUNGARIAN  LITERATURE 

★Aladar  Schopflin.  A  Magyar  Urodalom  Tor' 
tenete  a  XX-ilj  szdzadban.  Budape^.  “Nyu- 
gat.”  1937.  310  pp. — Hungarian  literature  in 
the  twentieth  century. 

HUNGARIAN  VERSE 

★Skar  Gellert.  Tis  esztendo.  Budape^.  “Nyu- 
gat.”  1937. — ^The  cream  of  this  out^anding 
personality. 

ROUMANIAN  LITERATURE 

★Alice  Voinescu.  Montaigne.  Omul  si  opera. 
Bucurcfti.  Fundafia  pentru  LiteraturS  si  Art5 
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“Regele  Carol  II.”  1936.  352  pp.  70  lei.— 
Biographical-critical. 

RUSSIAN  LITERATURE 

★M.  Gorky.  O  Literature.  Moskva.  Sovetsky 
Pisatel.  1937.  512  pp.  9  rubles. — His  collected 
speeches  and  articles  on  literary  problems. 
★V.  Kirpotin.  Alef{sander  Sergeyevich  Pushf^n. 
Moskva.  Goslitizdat.  1937. 155  pp.  1.50  rubles. 
— Popular  biography. 

icPush}{insl{y  Kalendar  iloletiyu  so  dnya  gibeli 
A.  S.  Pushhfna  1837'1Q37.  Moskva.  Ogiz-So- 
sekgiz.  1937.  158  pp.  7-50  rubles. — A  compila¬ 
tion  by  fourteen  Pushkin  experts. 

★Countess  S.  A.  Tol^oy.  Pisma  ^  L.  7^.  Tols- 
tomu.  Moskva-Leningrad.  Akademia.  1936. 
862  pp.  18  rubles. — Her  letters  to  her  husband, 
1862-1910. 

RUSSIAN  FICTION 

★Lev  Kassil.  Konduit  i  Shvambrania.  Moskva. 
Dyetizdat  CK  VLKOM.  1936.  6.50  nsbles. — 
A  Russian  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

★Valentin  Katayev.  Rassl(azy.  Moskva.  So¬ 
vetsky  Pisatel.  1937.  180  pp.  3.50  rubles. — 
Stories  and  sketches,  with  a  reminiscent  flavor. 
★N.  O^rovsky.  Rozhdennyie  huery.  Moskva. 
&vctsky  Pisatel.  1937.  207  Pp.  4.50  rubles. — 
An  unfinished  novel  by  the  heroic  cripple. 
★P.  Pavlenko.  }^a  voStol^e.  Moskva.  Gosh’tiz- 
dat.  1937.  515  pp.  2.50  rubles. — In  Siberia, 
where  the  Soviet  is  preparing  to  with^nd 
imperiahAic  Japan. 

RUSSIAN  SCIENCE 

★Akademia  Nauk  SSSR.  Fauna  SSSR.  Mosk¬ 
va.  Izdatel^tvo  Akademii  Nauk  SSSR.  1937. 
434  pp.  15  rubles. — Volume  VII,  part  2,  In¬ 
sects,  Diptera. 

★Akademia  Nauk  SSSR.  Fauna  SSSR.  Mosk¬ 
va.  Izdatel^vo  Akademii  Nauk  SSSR.  1936. 
457  pp.  15  rubles. — Volume  XXVI,  Insecta. 
icFiziologia.  Geofizi\a.  Kazan.  Uchenie  Za- 
piski  Kazanskovo  Gosudartvennovo  Univer- 
siteta.  1936.  126  and  219  pp.— Dedicated  to 
Lenin. 

RUSSIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

itBolshevtsy.  Moskva.  Gosizdat.  1936.  550  pp. 
10  rubles. — Nineteen  young  writers  collab¬ 
orate  in  a  description  of  the  colony  for  home¬ 
less  and  criminal  boys  and  girls. 


